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ACCIDENT AND DESIGN IN EURIPIDES’ MEDEA. 


òp) © éxiriunows Kat dAoyla kai poyxOnpia, Orav py dvdyxns ovens 
pov. xpyonra TO GAdyw, Borep Kipuridns re Alyet, 7) Tj wovnpia, 
orep ev "Opéarg rot MeveAdov." 


This censure of the Medea is widely accepted, although one 
rarely notices that we do not even know what Aristotle meant. 
He condemns both the irrational Aegeus of Euripides and the 
wickedness of Menelaus in the Orestes. The reference to Mene- 
laus is to a character in & particular tragedy, while Aegeus is 
not mentioned in the same terms. Even if we assume that Aris- 
totle meant the Aegeus whom we know in the Medea, what is 
the dAoyia which he attacks? Is Aegeus’ entrance badly handled, 
or his characterization, or does the episode add nothing to the 
drama?? J have no idea what Aristotle meant, nor even whether 
he was speaking of Euripides’ Medea.* The important point is 
that his condemnation of the Aegeus episode ( ?) set a style which 
still continues. To this day the episode has had few champions, 
and, I think, no adequate explanation. That Aegeus enters with- 


1 Amid the voluminous literature on the Medea the two best summa- 
tions of most recent views are found in Bethe, “ Medea-Probleme," Ber. 
Sich. Gesellschaft Wiss. LXX (1918), pp. 1-22; and Simchen, “ Die 
Aigeusszene in der Medea des Euripides," Zeitschrift für die Oster- 
reichischen Gymnasien, LXIX (1919-20), pp. 19-25. 

? Poetics, 1461 b 20. 

2 The problem has not gone unnoticed: cf. Butcher’s translation, which 
renders rQ dAóyg . . . r@ Alye as “the irrational element in the intro- 
duction of Aegeus." 

* For in faet Euripides wrote en Aegeus, of which fragments are 
preserved in Nauek, T. G.F. 
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out previous warning, and that Euripides specifically treats his 
appearance as a coincidence—he was on his way to Troezen and 
the road happened to pass through Corinth—these have caused 
the most criticism. The consideration of this dAoyia will be the 
purpose of this paper. It will be shown not only that these 
difficulties are explicable but that the episode itself serves an 
important structural function in the play. 

Generally the Aegeus episode has been justified in terms of 
what it appears to add to the play. It is commonly alleged that 
the king has two functions: to offer Medea an escape, and unin- 
tentionally to give her the idea of killing the children.® I must 
suggest that these explanations are more than inadequate. In 
my opinion the first is non-essential and the second wrong, and 
together they actually obscure the point of the play. 

Aegeus does offer Medea safety. Once she knows that she 
has a refuge she acts freely. But there are here two difficulties. 
The first is that Aegeus only offers her asylum, not escape, not 
the means of reaching Athens (vv. 723-30). The problem of 
escape is still to be faced, and Medea does not face it. She has 
already said that she is going to have her revenge. She was not 
quite sure how to do it—fire, the sword, poison—but she would 
do it. And while refuge was earnestly to be hoped for, it was 
not a pre-condition of her action. So, having received from 
Aegeus this seemingly useless grant, she proceeds happily from 
plan to action. When Aegeus has left she exults (vv. 765-7). 
And so off, blithely, to the murders, with never a care for the 
desperate problem, how to escape the Corinthians and reach 
Athens. 

The second difficulty is that, judging from the exodos, Medea 
needed no help at all. If Euripides will have her escape through 
the air in the chariot of Helios, Aegeus’ timely arrival is unneces- 
sary. If the myth of Aegeus and Medea demands that she go 
only to Athens,5 neither that myth nor the economy of the play 
requires that Aegeus appear in Corinth to offer his invitation. 


ë See, e.g., Simchen, and the handbooks generally. 

e Even this much is dubious. Although Medea traditionally went to 
Athens there seems to have been no pre-Euripidean connection of her 
with Aegeus. That was the subject of his Aegeus, which cannot be dated, 
and the Codros cup, which pictures them together, is very late fifth 
century. See K.-E. or Roscher’s Lewikon, s. vv. Aigeus, Medeia. 
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It is impossible then to believe that the purpose of the Aegeus 
episode is the discovery of refuge for Medea, when her plans 
do not depend upon refuge, and when escape is a much more 
pressing problem. The second of the two common excuses for the 
episode is similarly questionable. As early as von Arnim’s edition 
of the play (Berlin, 1886) it was suggested that it is only via 
the Aegeus episode that Euripides introduced the idea of mur- 
dering the children (pp. xix-xxi).’ 

Although some concern is expressed for the children in the 
prologue, the idea of punishing Jason by their murder is not 
yet present. To be sure, the nurse expresses her fears, and Medea 
curses them offstage (vv. 112-14). But this early in the play 
the children are only generally involved in Medea’s anger, and 
it is notable that she damns them oty zarpi. She sees them as 
symbols of what has been ; they are an appendage of Jason. When 
Medea moves from amorphous threats to a definable plot the 
children are not included: she will “repay” her husband (v. 
261), and later, she will kill Jason, Creon, and Creusa (vv. 
874-5). It is only after the Aegeus episode that she speaks of 
substituting the children for the father. 


Since Medea's alteration of plan is first seen at this point, 
von Arnim argued that Aegeus must have offered the motivation 
for the change. He is a man without children, a man moreover 
who will go to considerable trouble to overcome this want. It 
is demonstrated empirically that childlessness is a grievous con- 
dition for a man. If Aegeus will go to such lengths to gain what 
he has not, what will Jason suffer losing that which he has 
(and for which he apparently cares very little) ? That Medea 
should kill her own children strikes the chorus and the audience 
as ghastly, but the reason is clear (v. 817). The Aegeus episode . 
then seems to suggest to Medea an entirely new approach to 
Jason’s punishment, and the remainder of the play to depend 
from it. 

The difficulty with this argument is, that while it seems 
altogether convincing, an analysis of the text will not support it. 
Actually Medea says nothing during her conversation with 


*The usual reference, although the idea is at least implied by Chase, 
“On the Introduction of Aegeus in the Medea of Euripides,” A.J. P., V 
(1884), p. 87. 
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Aegeus to suggest that this new idea has occurred to her. She 
commiserates with him, but never applies the circumstances to 
her own problem. On the contrary, when childlessness is pictured 
as undesirable that conceit applies as well to Medea as to Jason, 
and can be taken as assurance that she will not go so far. Earlier 
she has shown no inclination to harm herself, and her particular 
concern that she not be laughed at by her enemies (vv. 381-3) 
should lead us to expect that she must come off without loss 
from the murders. Zürcher has already pointed this out;* 
post hoc is still not propter hoc. If the childlessness of Aegeus 
suggested the murder of Jason's ehildren, the audience is told 
nothing of it, and for all that Medea’s purpose now has changed, 
we will be hard put to point out that passage where that change 
occurred—to point it out within the play, much less within the 
third episode. 

Von Arnim’s justification of the Aegeus episode seems in its 
turn insufficient. It hardly seems enough to allege that Medea 
proceeds as she does in the last half of the plays simply because 
Aegeus has offered a refuge, or simply because he unintentionally 
demonstrated to her how painful is the childless state. 


* * E 


Even did we accept these two common explanations of the 
third episode of the Medea, we would still have to face another 
problem and one equally important: that Aegeus enters suddenly, 
“the most unmotivated person in all the preserved tragedies.” ° 
No one has solved this difficulty. I know of but two attempts. 
Kitto has simply tried to live with it, granting Euripides the 
right to construct a play as he wished.'? But why he wished to 
introduce Aegeus without any preliminaries is still the problem. 
Page, in his edition of the play, has attempted to circumvent 
the difficulty by suggesting, “For all we know, this meeting 
between Aegeus and Medea was a part of the tradition, known 
to the audience and awaited by them” (p. xxix). No one can 
prove this one way or the other, but two comments might be 
made. True or not, this has nothing to do with the dramatic 


8 Die Darstellung des Menschen im Drama des Euripides (Basel, 1947), 
pp. 68-9. 

? Bethe, pp. 5-6. 

1° Greek Tragedy, pp. 196-7. 
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economy of Aegeus’ introduction in the Medea. If there had 
to be an Aegeus episode, Euripides still must use it properly 
in the play, introducing the character in a reasonable manner 
and making the scene, stereotyped or not, add to the tragedy. 
If the scene is inexplicable as it stands in context, the expecta- 
tions of the audience will not clarify it. 

And this leads to the second comment: if Aegeus was expected 
to appear in the course of the play it seems not natural, but on 
the contrary the worst type of dramaturgy to bring him on 
the scene so unexpectedly. It is precisely the character whom 
we do not expect who arrives without warning—for example, 
the messenger in the fifth episode. Some information must be 
introduced at that point, but we have no idea of the form in 
which it is to be presented. Similarly, if a character is to be 
expected by the audience, the author ought to indicate that he 
is coming. Thus, Creon is discussed at length in the prologue 
and the chorus announces his entrance. Jason is discussed at 
length in the prologue, and just before his entrance the chorus 
delivers the biting stasimon on deceit. Both Creon and Jason 
would be expected by anyone knowing the myth. But Aegeus 
is never mentioned before his appearance, and he apparently was 
not part of the myth at all. Page himself, as we will see presently, 
points out in his introduction that a number of elements of 
Euripides Medea are not found anywhere in the earlier forms 
of the legend, and one of these is the appearance of Aegeus. 
Judging from Aegeus’ entrance, then, one is forced to conclude 
that he cannot have been “ part of the tradition, known to the 
audience and awaited by them." 

x * * 


A solution is possible, and it involves an understanding of the 
third episode as one element in the structure of the play as a 
whole. 

First, it is evident that the prologue, episodes, and exodos 
fall into a chiastic pattern. The vague forebodings of Medea’s 
revenge which we heard in the prologue are accomplished in the 
exodos.*t The appearance of Creon in the first episode and the 
harm which he does (or intends to do) Medea, are balanced by 


= On verbal correspondence between prologue and exodos, see Cunning- 
ham, ‘ Medea dé uyxovüs, C.P., XLIX (1954), p. 157. 
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the death of Creon and Creusa at Medea’s hands in the fifth 
episode. The appearance of Jason in episode two is balanced 
by his appearance in episode four. And the Aegeus episode stands 
at the center, itself divided into a quiet, almost pale dialogue, 
and a savage monologue. 


Children Creon Jason Aeg | eus Jason Creon Children 


The reintroduction always involves quite a differing view; 
the same situation is never repeated. The fears of the prologue 
are vague; the events of the exodos are only too real. Creon 
enters to punish; his end is to suffer punishment. Jason's fatui- 
ties in the second episode are his idea of the convincing; he is 
only too easily convinced by Medea in episode four. This is a 
superfieial analysis to begin with, but it is enough to show that 
the structure of the Medea was caxefully built. And we can at 
least begin to argue that the Aegeus scene is deliberately placed 
at the center of things. 

If the arrangement of the scenes is chiastic, the build-up of 
passion must be linear. We know only by hearsay in the prologue 
that Medea is to be banished. The Creon episode proves the 
report, moving us from the expected to the assured. This first 
episode is meant to be a blow to Medea, but more follows. For if 
Creon mistreats her he at least has no obligations toward her, 
he need not treat her any other way. Jason wounds her most. 
On the heels of certain banishment comes his final rejection of 
her. We ought to have expected him most to support her; in 
fact his kindness extends only to offering to pay her fare out of 
town.’? The Aegeus scene stands at the center, marking off the 
two halves of the play, for now the tone changes. The injustices 
done Medea have gone as far as possible; now her vengeance will 
begin. First she deludes Jason. Delusion is the least of her 
sins, but appropriately she begins with the mild, to work up to 
the horrible. And though Jason is to suffer à far greater agony, 
he most of all is appropriately deluded—the self-confident oppor- 
tunist. Next follows the death of Creusa and Creon; again we 
have moved from the expected violence to the assured. And 


12 Note the word order of vy. 610-11. 
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finally comes the great crime, the murder of the children. We 
worked through stages of ever increasing insult; we work through 
stages of ever more violent revenge. 

A third aspect of the structure of the Medea is the attitude 
which we as Euripides audience ought to assume with respect 
to her, her position, and her resolves. The chorus, which has no 
part in the development of the play, experiences thereby a certain 
degree of detachment from its action and is able to express its 
own personal reaction to the data of the play. The attitude of 
the chorus ought therefore to determine our own. 

The parodos of the chorus mingles with the cries of Medea 
offstage. Not only do the Corinthian women sympathize with 
her, they offer to help her (in no particular way, vv. 178-9). 
At this point they know only that Medea has been deserted by 
her husband. The first episode opens with Medea’s entrance and 
long lament, climaxing with a threat to “repay” Jason and 
begging the chorus’ silence. The chorus agrees, and adds, évdixws 
yàp ékreíog móow (v. 267). One might argue that they still know 
not what to expect, for Medea has spoken only of “ repaying ” 
Jason, without describing any details; but her choice of words 
has been peculiarly suggestive: dAKy, oíógpov, utatbovorépa. 

Creon's decree of banishment is news to the chorus as well as 
to Medea, and it moves them to further sympathy (vv. 357-68). 
But more interesting, Medea now for the first time considers 
openly how to murder her three enemies. She announces her 
intentions quite clearly to the chorus (vv. 374-5). And the 
reaction of the chorus is the stasimon which condemns the 
deceitfulness of men (males), and declares that honor shall once 
again attend the name of woman. Medea’s projected revenge 
not only does not repel them, they refuse even to mention it. On 
the contrary, they willingly, sympathetically see Medea as the 
symbol of every betrayed woman. 

There is at least some proof that the chorus is intelligent in 
its opinions. Their song of men’s deceit, occurring as it does 
just before Jason’s entrance, becomes a kind of introduction 
to his speech. He is indeed deceitful, and the chorus’ opinion 
is vindicated empirically. Therefore that opinion ought to be 
valid generally. In this way the audience is subtly induced to 
concentrate on the justice of Medea’s cause. 
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Jason enters in the second episode to suffer Medea’s insults 
and to deliver his own. After each one the chorus interjects 
two or three lines to hold up the action for a moment, to give 
the audience a breather—a familiar dramatic technique. After 
Medea’s prosecution the chorus remarks innocuously on this sad 
situation (vv. 520-1). There is here hardly any contribution 
of importance. Jason then speaks, measuring his words to pre- 
cisely the number of lines spoken by Medea. When he has 
finished the chorus again speaks—but now not in fatuities of 
love's anger, but directly in accusation against Jason (vv. 576-8). 
There is no doubt where the sympathies of the chorus lie. When 
Jason has left, the chorus sings the stasimon which relates the 
dangers of intemperate love and the grief of the exile, both 
themes sung out of sympathy for Medea (vv. 627-62). 

Aegeus now enters and the third episode unfolds. When he 
has left the episode has not ended; Medea still must speak. But 
when she does speak, her plan of revenge, now complete in every 
detail, includes the murder of the children (vv. 792-3). Her 
announcement js unusually emphatie: for one thing, she has 
rarely before referred to her own children (although she has to 
others’) as rékva; they were always waides. But now, “ that 
which I bore I will kill.” The position of rép’ is emphatic, and 
the break in sense after this first syllable of v. 793 is extremely 
unusual? J think the chorus might have reacted with a start 
or a shout at this metrically inappropriate point, but in any 
case they cannot get in a word—Medea plunges on. When she 
has finished the chorus now can protest (vv. 811-13). Medea 
understands their feelings but will not alter her own (vv. 814-17). 
The chorus protests, not at murdering, but at including among 
the victims her own children. The stasimon in praise of Athens 
then follows, but the praise, the first strophe and antistrophe, 
is balanced by a plea to Medea not to continue with her plans: 
she could never expect Athens to welcome her. And, forgetting 
Athens, they ask, how can you do it, is this intent even possible? 

Even as we saw the Aegeus episode to mark the division 
between the injury done to Medea and the injury done by her, 


18 Page (p. xxxiv, n. 4) points out that such a break is unknown in 
Aeschylus and rare in Sophocles. He says nothing of Euripides, but 
this is at any rate the only occurrence in the Medea. 
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so now it delimits the two attitudes of the chorus. Before the 
entrance of the king the chorus had supported Medea even 
knowing her murderous intent. Immediately he bas left we 
enter on the second half of the play, and when she reveals her 
new plan they object at once. 'lhey will now not change their 
attitude for the rest of the tragedy, becoming ever firmer against 
Medea’s plot. The fourth episode, the second Jason scene, finds 
the chorus in a state of anxiety (vv. 906-7); the choral song 
following the episode is pure hopelessness (vv. 976-1001). With 
eareful detail the death of Creusa is foreseen, the death of the 
children and Jason's personal disaster sketched, to prepare us 
for the last episode and the exodos. 

In the fifth episode, after the tutor has returned with the 
children to announce that the gifts were successfully delivered, 
Medea recites the long monologue in which she struggles with 
herself, still not completely convinced that she is to do the right 
thing. Euripides taunts us once more, just suggesting that 
perhaps she will change her mind after all. But 6vpuós prevails. 
She leaves the stage and the chorus laments in anapaests the 
lot of the parent: those who have never had children are happier 
by far, parents become too involved with their offspring, and 
death can carry them off at any time. The passage is a lament 
for Jason—no longer for Medea. 

If you do not understand the meaning of a child's death, 
an example is immediately at hand: the second part of the 
episode is the messenger's relation of the death of Creusa. The 
chorus weeps for her and for Jason (vv. 1281-5), while the 
stasimon separating this final episode from the exodos is a prayer 
to r} and “Hos to restrain Medea. The chorus pities her, but 
it cannot understand her nor condone her violence (vv. 1267-70). 
The attitude of the chorus, and of the audience, has now been 
completely reversed, a reversal emphasized in the choral lament 
only seven lines later, after the death of the children.%* 

E E " 

14 The murder of Creusa is now an aspect of creating the childless 
Jason; but can it not also be the creating of the childless Creon? The 
king has already expressed his love of his children (vv. 327-9), and it 
is just in these terms that Medea begs him for the day of grace (vv. 


344-7). Creon then has a weakness susceptible to attack, the same 
weakness which Medea comes to see in Jason. In terms of the rising 
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We have now gone considerably beyond the suggestion that 
Euripides had sufficient reason to introduce Aegeus if he felt 
that he was needed. We have been able to discover not a negative 
assent to his inclusion, but a positive structural function in the 
play. The third episode occupies the exact center of the tragedy, 
serving as a, pivot on which both action and emotion turn. The 
two halves of the play thus defined and neatly balanced are 
almost two different plays. The first is static (emotion never 
becomes action), deliberate, and rather satisfying to us in our 
sympathy with Medea (culminating in the great satisfaction, the 
appearance of Aegeus as saviour). The second is active, violent, 
and horrifying. 

Now, the audience can hardly have expected the chiastic 
arrangement of the Medea; the form of the play would have 
been felt rather than perceived. But the audience did expect a 
tragedy in the style to which it had become accustomed: a pro- 
logue, a number of episodes, an exodos, with the choral odes 
properly interspersed, Superficially the Medea seems no different 
from any other tragedy. But the very number of its episodes 
is unusual. Excluding the Cyclops, which is even shorter than 
ordinary, all the other preserved plays of Euripides have four 
episodes, save only the T'rojan Women which has three. The 
Medea alone has five. Of all extant Greek tragedy, only the 
Oedipus at Colonus is longer (speaking in terms of the structure, 
not the number of lines). 


The Greek audience, then, probably would not have expected 
the Medea to run on as long as it did. The Aegeus episode, the 
third episode, would have been thought to be the last or the 


passion which Medea feels in her revenge, and which we too experience, 
the murder of Creusa is a sort of prologue to the death of the children. 
She is just as they, without form, without character, without even a 
name in the play. But if the death of Creusa forebodes the death of 
the children, the death of Creon differs from the disaster which is to 
overwhelm Jason. His death is now an unintentional by-product of the 
murder of Creusa, so intent is Medea now on the single plan of rendering 
Jason childless. Creon is really the more fortunate in Medea’s terms. 
He has only a moment to comprehend the death of his daughter before 
he is involved in the same death. But Jason is so much the more 
unhappy just because he does not die. This is the greatest punishment: 
Jason is sentenced to live. Again we work up to Jason’s tragedy. 
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next to last. It would be followed by an exodos, or more probably 
by one episode for the consummation of Medea’s revenge (now 
that the refuge has appeared) and by the victorious exodos. 

And this is just the point of Aegeus’ unmotivated entrance. 
The character who arrives unexpectedly is usually a messenger 
who relays the details of an incident known to have happened (so 
the messenger in the fifth episode of the Afedea), or relates new 
information to guide the play in a new direction (so the mes- 
senger from Corinth in the Oedipus Rex). Usually he is not 
distinguished even by a name. However, known, named char- 
acters do play this role, but now, since they are individuals, they 
must individually make some contribution to the development 
of the play. Heracles in the Alcestis is a perfect example of the 
saviour who enters suddenly, melodramatically to take a hand 
in the action. 

Aegeus too is the messenger-saviour. He enters to tell us 
something new (his troubles, curiously). He ends by granting 
Medea that refuge which she said she needed. Salvation has 
come out of the void, and if Euripides has perhaps toyed with 
Aegeus’ character and made of him a bit of a fool, the Athenian 
audience must have been altogether pleased at the sight of their 
hero arrived in the nick of time to save this unhappy woman 
from the wicked Corinthians. Through his intervention her 
troubles and the play’s problems are now at the point of solution. 

Actually the Aegeus scene is followed by two episodes, where 
the real horror of the play 1s developed, and by the awful exodos. 
If the audience was anticipating that the play was drawing 
to its end, the introduction of the new plan must have been 
unforeseen. The structure of the play must have been contrived 
to dramatize the sudden, terrible shock of Medea’s announcement 
at the end of the third episode—for in fact the audience did not 
know that Medea would kill her children. 

The shock which the audience suffers depends not only from 
the structure of the play, but from the way Euripides has handled 
an already familiar myth. The play was based on a legend 
already well known in two rather different forms. Page (pp. 
XXi-XXX) points out that before Euripides there was no Aegeus 
episode, no poisoned robe, no murder of the children by their 
mother, no chariot of the Sun. To a certain extent his argument 
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is negative: i.e., Aegeus is not mentioned earlier. But in the 
case of the death of the children the evidence is clearer. In one 
epie form of the earlier legend, Medea is loved by Zeus. Hera, 
in her jealousy, dupes her into performing some (unknown) 
rite which is to make her children immortal. The rite fails and 
the children die. In the other form of the myth, the children 
are murdered by the Corinthians, either because the rule of 
Medea in Corinth has become noisome, or as retribution for her 
murder of Creon. That Creon is involved marks this aspect of 
the myth as that followed by Euripides. Further, the scholiast 
reports (v. 9) what he calls “the well-known story, which 
Parmeniseus too publishes," that the Corinthians paid Euripides 
a bribe of five talents to transfer the odium of the murder 
from their ancestors to Medea in his play. While no one believes 
the story, it is adequate proof that this form of the myth was 
that more commonly known and that the murder of the children 
by their mother was invented by Euripides. It follows that 
the division of the Medea into two halves, which are separated 
by the Aegeus episode, must have been felt very suddenly and 
very strongly by the audience. 


Now if we understand that the audience expected the children 
to die (if they were to figure at all in the play), and that their 
death would be painful to Medea—one more disaster endured 
at the hands of these foreigners—then the Aegeus episode has 
quite another value than the obvious. We expect Medea to 
rejoice, and she does, because she has found her refuge. But 
under this victorious climax the audience senses something 
sinister; while she rejoices our reaction cannot be single. Be- 
cause, we fear, this happy Medea may be involved in one more 
and still greater disaster. The whole point of the third episode, 
the emphasis on childlessness, must turn our thoughts to the 
myth as we know it, and our expectations to a fulfillment of it 
before the drama has ended. Medea has found victory imminent ; 
we ean only wonder whether victory and disaster will come 
hand in hand. For we know something which Medea does not 
know: we know that if she goes through with her plan to kill 
Creon, her children in turn will suffer at the hands of the 
Corinthians. 


This view of the Medea, if accepted, will require ultimately a 
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reéxamination of everything in the play. Let us consider just 
three examples. 


1) We all know that Euripides hints at Medea’s murder of 
her children in the prologue and the first episode, but the 
Athenian audience did not. If the audience did not anticipate 
the dénouement as it oceurs, the references to the children which 
occur before the third episode, and that episode itself with its 
emphasis on childlessness, would have been taken as a hint of a 
further disaster in Medea’s life. If the poet is suggesting some 
future development, the only interpretation ean be that Medea 
is to suffer yet another blow: having been deserted, having been 
banished, she will lose her children. 


Accepting this, we realize that where we have previously 
believed Medea to threaten the children in a foreshadowing of 
her developed intent to murder them, she actually was creating 
à certain sympathy for herself. If she glared at the children 
like à mad bull (vv. 92-3) the only reaetion of the Greek audi- 
ence could have been, “ What a shame that she doesn’t realize 
what she's doing. 'The children are in real danger and she 
doesn't know it.” Or when she curses the children in the 
prologue, she specifically involves them with their father, cursing 
the whole house. (“ What a shame that she doesn’t realize that 
she will lose both children and husband.") 


2) Not only must we reévaluate the earlier references to 
the children and Medea's anger, we must stop seeing references 
of danger where there are none. For example, the nurse remarks 
in the prologue on Medea’s unsettled state of mind (vv. 86-43). 
The nurse does not say, “ I fear that she will turn her violence 
against the children." Rather she sees the imminent attack as 
being brought against Jason and Creusa. But we have become 
so aceustomed to the plot of the Medea that we insist on seeing 
here a threat against the children. Thus Page, annotating v. 36: 
“The first hint of danger to the children." And even the 
scholiast comments at v. 40, “ Not her own liver, but those of 
the children.” 


It is impossible for Euripides’ audience to have understood 


15 If vv. 38-43 are genuine here. The problem is not whether they 
belong, but the reaction they evoke from us in any case. 
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these lines in this sense. If Medea takes no delight in her 
children, she herself explains why: in them she sees Jason 
(vv. 112-14). The nurse's words are simply to be taken at their 
face value: Medea turns from the children, she may become 
violent, if she does she may attack the palace of Creon. 


3) There are certainly passages of significance in the play 
which previously have escaped us. For example, after Aegeus 
leaves, Medea begins to outline her plans exactly (vv. 774-83). 
The repetition of matas rovs éuovs in vv. 780 and 782 is striking, 
and the emphasis is repeated in the waida of v. 783—-we must 
think of the children. But this is just the source of our appre- 
hension. If Medea is to be totally victorious she must not only 
work her vengeance, she must come off unharmed herself. All 
along we have known that the children are in some danger from 
the Corinthians, and the underlying uneasiness which we felt 
while Aegeus was before us now comes to the surface. As far 
as I know, these lines have never been taken as anything other 
than just one more detail of the plans which Medea is revealing ; 
but Euripides audience would have found them quite sinister. 
For now it is suddenly clear that Medea is going to fall into 
the trap which the myth has always had prepared for her. She 
will ask that the children be allowed to stay in Corinth, precisely 
what she ought not to do. She thinks she can use them to her 
own ends. Perhaps she can. But we foresee the disaster that 
will follow. If the children stay there is little hope that Medea 
will be able to save them. She does not know this, and proceeds 
with her plans (vv. 784-9). Euripides lets it sink in for a 
moment, and it is only when we are fully convinced that the 
myth is to work itself out in the customary manner that we 
hear réxva yàp karakrevo | ràj.— And in an instant, the whole 
point of the play, our expectations, our feelings toward Medea 
and the situation she is in, our fears for the children—in an 
instant everything is transformed for the worse.!? 


xX * x 


19 All these arguments are of course intelligible to an audience which 
does know, as we do today, the plot of the Euripidean play. It need 
not be argued that only the first, Athenian audience could have reacted 
to the tragedy as Euripides wanted it to. But the modern reader must 
always have Euripides’ plan in mind. Thus, the “Surprise” Symphony 
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The Aegeus episode is critical in the structure of the Medea 
and the development of its idea. But it is unmotivated. The 
murder of the children is the most ghastly aspect of the play. 
But the idea has no source. The chariot of Helios is the most 
spectacular effect of the tragedy. But it comes from nowhere— 
even Medea seems to have had no foreknowledge of its timely 
appearance. All these things are bad dramatically, if drama must 
fit a mold. But if Euripides was ever a knave he certainly was 
no fool, and what he has done he has done for his purposes. 


How did it happen? Why did it happen? The questions have 
more than academic interest because we must ask as participants, 
because we are Euripides! audience. He has deliberately involved 
our sympathies with Medea’s cause, he has carefully pulled us 
in as champions of her struggle. He has used dramatic irony 
fully for our benefit: we know what Creon and Jason do not 
know, that they are in danger. (Medea, even in belaboring them, 
never openly threatens them. But we know.) 


And then Euripides suddenly turns his dramatic irony against 
us. We had it all figured out: the revenge would occur, and 
we hoped for the refuge to appear to make the victory complete. 
Well, the refuge has appeared. And now Medea will kill her 
children.—But why her children? The audience must have been 
no less shocked than the chorus. And we cannot avoid a certain 
frustration in being unable to shout at her, * This isn't the way 
it was supposed to be at all. We had everything arranged per- 
fectly!” But on she proceeds, relentlessly, taunting us by 
exhibiting the children to us in the orchestra in both the fourth 
and fifth episodes. We had the victory, and it vanished; the 
problem was solved, and the new problem is worse beyond com- 
parison. Kitto and the handbooks generally have missed the 


does not surprise us any longer, although we can still enjoy the second 
movement because we know what Haydn was trying to do. If we had 
no hint of the composer’s intent we could hardly explain his structure. 
So here, although we know the play’s development, we must not be 
satisfied to understand it only obviously. In our minds the forebodings 
of the prologue will probably always be forebodings of the children’s 
death at the end, but the prologue must not be read simply this baldly. 
We must always understand that the ezrlier action of the play does not 
lead in this direction, and we must assume that Medea's violence can 
be aimed at others, even if we know where it is to fall ultimately. 
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point when tbey see a single line of action in the play moving 
inexorably to the murder of the children by Medea (and the 
Aegeus episode just removing one difficulty by the grant of 
asylum). Certainly the point is just that the early motion of 
the play 1s only toward the murder of Creon, Creusa, and Jason. 
And now when that problem is solved, without any warning we 
have gone completely off the track, the play charges off in a 
direction which we did not expect and of which we cannot 
approve. Like the chorus, we find ourselves struggling to be 
freed of that to which we have already given our allegiance. 
Seduced into approving Medea’s revenge, we cannot approve it 
at all. And it is all too late. 

Of course we deserve it richly. If Medea is to be presented 
as a sympathetic character in terms of the myth as we know it, 
the murders which she threatens to commit must be justifiable. 
Euripides, first, has used the chorus to sing that justification, 
and thus to involve us sympathetically in a kind of morality 
which cannot stand examination. Medea’s murder of her children 
must strike us as pretty terrible. Yet Euripides has forced us 
to admit that murder per se is justifiable. We were asked to 
agree that the murder of Jason, Creon, and Creusa was just 
repayment for her desertion and banishment. Euripides helped 
us along by presenting Jason as an entirely unpalatable char- 
acter, and Creon as rather a fool. Medea’s plot against them has 
been shown to be not the sudden, unthinking reaction of a 
woman scorned, but the reasoned retribution which logic demands 
to insult. Medea insists on it, the chorus has objectively agreed. 
through half the play, and the audience is drawn to assent too. 

Once we agree, what right have we or the chorus to question 
just two more murders? Js there any distinction between the 
cold-blooded murder of your husband and the cold-blooded 
murder of your children? Once we agree that Medea may commit 
an unjust murder, once we hope that she escape punishment 
entirely, then Euripides examines our morality. “ All right,” 
he says, “if Medea can murder her way through the world "— 
how many has she committed before the play begins ?—* let’s 
just add a couple more. And if she ought to escape punishment 
free), let's have God himself speed her on her way.” And we 
‘bject. But neither chorus nor audience has now any grounds 
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for objecting. Euripides has trapped us in our own flabby 
reasoning, in the morality that justifies any action, be only 
the aggravation great enough. Our stupidity has led logieally 
to this conclusion: a erime is committed and the wrong person 
is punished (v. 1333). 

And this is the final horror of the Medea: not that she killed 
the children, eontrary to all our expectations, nor even that a 
god approved that which we must all condemn. These are now 
only aspeets of the whole. On the stage they make the greatest 
impression, for Euripides always knows how quickly to catch 
our eye, and the mind sometimes lags behind. But the final 
horror is that all of us together, actors and audience, are trapped 
in ihe world which earlier we demanded, a world which now 
we cannot control. Aegeus comes suddenly from nowhere; what 
a happy chance! Aegeus exits to nowhere and everything falls 
to pieces. 

Sophocles, in the Oedipus Rex, permitted us such knowledge 
as to lift us beyond the level of the action. Euripides grants us 
just enough to suck us in and trap us. We leave the Rew 
lamenting a good man who destroyed himself. Euripides wanted 
us to leave the Medea concerned for ourselves. For we knew it 
all, we had everything under control. But we agreed that we 
had no objection to existing in an irrational world without any 
moral foundation. The second half of the Medea is simply that 
world in action. And the audience can only echo the closing 
words of the chorus: 
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OBITUARIES IN TACITUS. 


Nothing could touch the pomp and splendour of a Roman 
funeral: the portraits of ancestors carried on parade, the em- 
blems of magistracy, and the ultimate laudation. The thing 
was pageant, and history, and the material for history. 

When by decree of the Senate it was ordained that the obse- 
quies of some person of mark should be celebrated as act and 
homage of the community, at public expense and with a selected 
speaker, the item passed into the record and archives of the high 
assembly. Often no doubt there to be buried and forgotten 
(if there were no curious and competent enquirer), but the 
occasion might be retained in memory, the oration preserved 
by the author or by the family. Apart from that, a long tradi- 
tion in literature enjoined the appraisement of a man’s actions 
and virtues at the end. Among the Roman historians not often 
in Sallust, but Livy was amicable and generous, subsequent his- 
torians quite lavish.* 

The two streams of derivation meet and mix in Cornelius 
Tacitus, with the senatorial and documentary in preponderance. 
His procedure will prove instructive, for more reasons than one. 

On a surface view, the recording of events in strict order of 
time, year by year, constrained and hampered a historian. The 
author of the Annales himself bears witness, several times. It 
does not appear that he was unduly incommoded. Various de- 
vices offered. He might discover where he pleased some subject 
for an oration, he could turn aside and digress. ‘Those portions 
of the work confirm his autonomy, reveal his predilections, and 
permit an approach to his character and opinions. 


The obituary notices are likewise the product of will and 
choice. The Annales present twelve entries of this type, em- 
bracing twenty men.” They tend to be put at the end of the 


1 Seneca, Suas., VI, 21: hoc semel aut iterum a Thucydide factum, 
` item in paucissimis personis usurpatum a Sallustio, T. Livius benignius 
omnibus magnis viris praestitit: sequentes historici multo id effusius 
fecerunt. 

2 Ann., XII, 30, 48, 75; IV, 15, 44, 61; VI, 10, 27, 39; XIII, 30; XIV, 
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annual chronicle. Four are registered explicitly as the last 
events of a year, two are in fact the last items, four penultimate. 
Hence only two in the body of the narrative? A certain artifice 
might be suspected. Of the men commemorated, five stand alone, 
one entry groups three persons, the rest are disposed in pairs.‘ 

In four instances the vote of a publie funeral is specified, and 
in two of them that ceremony is styled censorwum funus. Some 
of the other personages may in fact have been accorded that 
supreme honour. For example, the nobiles Cn. Cornelius Len- 
tulus (cos. 14 B. C.) and L. Domitius Ahenobarbus (cos. 16 
B. C.) whose decease is recorded (conjointly and in that order) 
under the year 25.6 Each had earned the ornamenta triumphalia, 
and Ahenobarbus was close kin to the dynasty, having married 
Antonia, the niece of Caesar Augustus. 

Not all viri triumphales of the Empire can be deemed to have 
a claim. The award, which Augustus invented as substitute 
and consolation for a triumph, was granted quite frequently. 
With Claudius, it became cheap and was vulgarized. However 
that may be, persons of high publie station like the Prefects of 
the City and the holders of a second consulship cannot easily 
have been denied a public funeral. 

Of the twenty characters singled out by the historian, all but 
three are senators of consular rank. Tacitus has quietly and 
artfully extended the category to take in these three anomalies. 
Namely, Asinius Saloninus (otherwise unknown), who was 
betrothed to a daughter of Germanicus Caesar;* the Roman 


19, 47. Not taking into account the remarks on Tiberius (VI, 61), 
Livia (V, 1), Julia (I, 53), the younger Julia (IV, 71), and the funeral 
of Cassius! widow (III, 76); or, for that matter, comment on sundry 
deaths that belong to the narration. 

SIV, 15 (Lucilius Longus); VI, 10 (L. Piso). Each had a publie 
funeral. 

“Standing alone, III, 48 (Sulpicius Quirinius); IV, 15 (Lucilius 
Longus); VI, 10 (L. Piso); VI, 39 (Poppaeus Sabinus); XIV, 47 
(Memmius Regulus). A group of three, IV, 44 (Cn. Lentulus, Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, L. Antonius). 

5 Public funerals, III, 48 (Sulpicius Quirinius) ; VI, 11 (L. Piso); 
funus censorium, IV, 15 (Lucilius Longus); VI, 27 (Aelius Lamia). 
For that phrase, ef. XIII, 2 (the obsequies of Claudius Caesar); Hist., 
IV, 47 (Flavius Sabinus). 

e TV, 44. 

T III, 75. 
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knight Sallustius Crispus, the minister of Augustus and Ti- 
berius;? and L. Antonius (son of the ill-starred lullus), who 
died in reclusion at the university city of Massilia.? 

The emergence and distribution of these necrological notices 
demands attention: nine of the twelve in the first hexad of the 
Annales, but none in the second (as extant), while the third 
has only three (registering five persons). 

The earliest of them is peculiar and significant. It comes 
nearly halfway through Book III. Had no person of due con- 
sequence in the Roman State passed away in the course of the 
six years preceding? Notable viri triumphales such as M. Vini- 
eius (suff. 19 B. C.) or M. Plautius Silvanus (cos. 9 B. C.), 
it may well be, outlived Augustus.? Of them, or of certain 
others, no record. Perhaps the historian was slow to see the 
value of the device. Once aware, he exploits it to the full. The 
occasion is the decease of a consular, L. Volusius Saturninus 
(suff. 12 B.C.).4 It is not only, or mainly, for his sake that 
Tacitus operates. A few words for Volusius, and he goes on to 
Sallustius Crispus, recounting his parentage (he was adopted 
by the historian, his great-uncle), the paradox of great ability 
under the show of indolence, the parallel with Maecenas; and he 
concludes with general reflections on princes and their favourites, 
on the transience of power and influence. 

The next entry comes soon after, in the next year. It is 
devoted to P. Sulpicius Quirinius (cos. 12 B. C.)2? That the 
great majority should congregate in the Tiberian books is no 
surprise. The author had a purpose. He wanted to show that 
the matter of Roman history was not yet as dynastic and mon- 
archie as it later became, that there still subsisted quaedam 
imago ret publicae. And (it can be contended in face of con- 
fident doctrines), Tacitus paid little attention to the written 
authorities for the period, doubting their veracity and insight, 
but preferred to build up his narrative mainly on the basis of 
the acta senatus. Further, as he went on he discovered more 
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and more transactions that evoked the previous reign (or ran 
continuous from its main themes, domestic or foreign), until 
before long he was impelled to announce that, if life was vouch- 
safed, he would turn back and narrate the times of Caesar 
Augustus.? The episode in question (the return to Rome of 
D. Junius Silanus) called up to renewed notoriety one of the 
scandals of the dynasty: the affair of Julia, the granddaughter 
of the Princeps. The decease of illustrious survivors (among 
them relatives of the reigning house, or involved in its vieissi- 
tudes) will have contributed to sharpen the historian’s curiosity 
about that earlier and obscure epoch which (it appears) he had 
not studied with sufficient care when he decided to begin his 
imperial annals with the accession of Tiberius. 


The second hexad of the Annales (as extant) is truncated, 
Caligula being lost, and also Claudius down to a point in the 
year 47 (subsequent to the beginning of Book XI). The missing 
books must be allowed for. Two men are known whom other 
sources credit with a public funeral, namely M. Vinicius and 
Passienus Crispus. Hach has a place in the sequence of second 
consulates with which Claudius Caesar embellished the early 
years of his reign, from 43 to 46, and both stand close to the 
dynasty. M. Vinicius (cos. 30, II ord. 45) had been married 
to a princess, Julia Livilla, the daughter of Germanieus.! 
Passienus (suff. 27, II ord. 44), who inherited the name and 
the wealth of Sallustius Crispus, was & wit and an orator of 
high celebrity. He must have been mentioned more than once 
in those books—and he was the husband of two princesses in 
succession, Nero's aunt Domitia and Nero’s mother.9$ Nor 
would it have passed the knowledge and ingenuity of the his- 


48 TIT, 24. 

14 Dio, LX, 27, 4; Schol. on Juvenal, IV, 81. It would take too long 
to discuss the opulent Pompeius, starved to death by his kinsman 
Caligula—fame ac siti periit in palatio cognati, dum illi heres publicum 
funus esurienti locat (Seneca, De tranquillitate animi, 11,10). Generally 
(but I suspect wrongly) identified as Sex. Pompeius, the consul of 14 
(P.I. R+, P 450). The recent treatment in R.-H, XXI, cols. 2265 ff. 
is not satisfactory. 

15 VY, 30, ef. P.I. RO, V 445. 

10 Schol. on Juvenal, IV, 81, with the allegation periit per fraudem 
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torian to discover other persons fit for commemoration (if he 
needed them). 

As for Books XI and XII, to palliate their apparent void, it 
can be pointed out that they contain two concealed obituaries, 
which happen to furnish sharply contrasted portraits of two 
successive legates of Germania Superior. Recording the orna- 
menta triumphala of Curtius Rufus (suff. ca. 48)—not for any 
action in the field but for opening a mine in the territory of the 
Mattiaci—the historian subjoins an anecdote about the sur- 
prising career of that person (humble beginnings, a miraculous 
prophecy of future greatness, and the Emperor Tiberius’ support 
and testimonial), and terminates with a damning character 
sketch of the detestable parvenu—subservient though surly 
towards superiors, oppressive to those beneath, and not easy with 
equals." Pomponius Secundus, however (suff. 44), is accorded 
a handsome farewell after his campaign against the Chatti: 
the ornamenta triumphaha axe but a small portion of his 
renown, for posterity remembers Pomponius as a poet.!'? It can 
be taken that the consular dramatist died not long after—and 
nothing more was going to be said about Curtius Rufus. 

Finally, Books XIII-XVI. Two pairs and one single entry: 
all persons who had not found mention hitherto in this section 
of the work. They exhibit sundry peculiarities. The first chroni- 
cles the decease of C. Caninius Rebilus (suff. 37) and L. Volusius 
Saturninus (suff. 3), the latter dying at the age of 90.7° Cani- 
nius is here described as outstanding in the science of law. No 
other source knows him as a jurist, and it is not clear that he 
was a notable personage. l'urther, the kind of treatment he gets. 
The necrology is normally benevolent, though Tacitus is ready 
with derogatory comment (social or moral) on several persons, 
such as Sulpicius Quirinius, Ateius Capito, and Domitius Afer.?° 
Of Caninius, who committed suicide (unique among these en- 
tries), he says that nobody thought he had the courage for it, 
such was his vicious effeminaey." Adventitious and undisclosed 
reasons (it can be divined) go to explain the introduction of 
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Caninius (see below). As for Volusius, a strange omission. 
Tacitus neglects to put on record the important fact that he was 
praefectus urbi. He was appointed under Caligula, presumably 
in succession to the mysterious Q. Sanquinius Maximus (suff. 
II 39); and he held that post to the day of his death.” 


The next pair briefly couples two orators, Cn. Domitius Afer 
(suff. 39), and M. Servilius Nonianus (cos. 35)—but Nonianus 
was also & historian, and he comes off best in the confrontation.?? 
Afer, whom Quintilian reckoned the greatest orator he had heard 
and worthy to take rank with the classic performers, had no 
doubt earned a mention several times in the missing books; and 
Tacitus, presenting Afer for the first time (in 26), went on to 
allude to the decline of his oratorical powers in old age.?* That 
was early in the Annales. Some recapitulatory remarks would 
have been pertinent and helpful. By various devices and annota- 
tion Tacitus in the exordium of Book XIII indicates that he is 
making a fresh start and beginning a new section. Thus Annaeus 
Seneca and Afranius Burrus are introduced as though for the 
first time, their personalities and functions being deftly charac- 
terised.” Tacitus on Afer and Nonianus seems cursory or 
unduly concise: a revision might have expanded. 

Nor is everything plain and easy about the last item of all, 
the death of P. Memmius Regulus (suff. 31) in 61.79 Tacitus 
appends an anecdote. Nero fell ill, the courtiers were full of 
alarm and foreboding for Rome, but Nero reassured them. The 
res publica, he said, could look for stay and support to Memmius 
Regulus. If Nero's illness is the anceps valetudo described in 
the previous year, there is not much point in the comment 
added by Tacitus: vizit tamen post haec Regulus quiete defensus. 
Now Regulus since his consulship had not been named in the 
Annales (as extant), apart from a piece of annotation on 
Lollia Paullina (he had been one of her husbands).?* "Tacitus 
pays generous tribute to the virtues and publie renown of Mem- 
mius Regulus. To make things clear to the reader, ought he 
not perhaps to have stated that Regulus was the loyal and exem- 


2 Pliny, N. I., VII, 62. For the date of his appointment, P.I. Rẹ, 
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plary novus homo who as consul had managed the destruction 
of Sejanus? 

Various phenomena in the latest books of the Annales provoke 
reflection. On the lowest count they inspire a doubt whether 
the author revised those books. One might also be impelled to 
wonder whether he lived to complete the work, down to Book 
XVIII (for that is clearly the design and structure, three 
hexads). 


Not that the relative poverty of the necrological rubric in the 
third hexad need in itself be a cause for surprise. The texture 
of history had changed since the days of Tiberius (less for the 
Senate and more for the Palace), and with it the historian’s 
method (and in great part his sources also). He is far less 
preoccupied with the annalistic schema. Further, a number of 
the men commemorated in the Tiberian books were relics of an 
earlier age, whereas the consulars in prominence under Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero (few of them comparable in fame) could 
be adequately depicted through the actions and performance of 
their prime. 

The author may (it is true) have been guilty of inadvertence 
here or there throughout the work. In conformity with his keen 
interest in the history of Roman oratory, Tacitus allots not less 
than their due to the descendants of Asinius Pollio and Messalla 
Corvinus, the dominant speakers in the time of Augustus.” 
Messallinus (cos. 8 B.C.), the elder son of Corvinus, delivers 
an oration marked by grace, candour, and tolerance, reflecting 
(it may be surmised) the manner of his parent.*® The historian 
does not report his death—perhaps the oration was honour 
enough. The younger son, Cotta Messallinus (cos. 20), may 
have survived "Tiberius.! A speaker of great promise was 
heralded in the person of M. Claudius Marcellus Aeserninus, 
one of the five men (the others ex-consuls) whom Cn. Piso the 


2 For the descendants of Pollio, who present sundry problems, cf. 
J. H. Oliver, A, J. P., LXVIII (1947), pp. 147 ff. 
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legate of Syria asked to undertake his defence? He does not 
recur in the narrative. Praetor in 19, Aeserninus should have 
had quick access to the consulate. It will therefore be inferred 
that he died not long after 19.?* Aeserninus was a grandson of 
Pollio on the maternal side: also the last of the Claudii Marcelli. 

Again, Cossus Cornelius Lentulus (cos. A. D. 1), praefectus 
urbi after L. Aelius Lamia (cos. 3) : Lamia’s decease at the end 
of 82 is registered by the historian, and another prefect was in 
office in 37.?* Cossus is not only known to fame as the general 
who terminated the Gaetulian War in A.D. 6.5 Somnolent 
though he seemed and bibulous, he had the trust of Tiberius 
Caesar, and he never let out a secret: like L. Piso the Pontifex 
(cos. 15 B. C.), a rebuke and a warning to superficial moralists, 
as Seneca is careful to point out.*9 

As for the reigns of Claudius and Nero, three or four men 
can be named who might be thought to deserve an entry. Last 
heard of in 51," the great L. Vitellius, consul three times (as 
had been nobody since M. Agrippa), fades from the pages of 
the Annales: yet he was not defrauded of a publie funeral? 
Perhaps his activities (abundantly chronicled) had said enough— 
and the portrait at his first presentation in Book VI could not 
have been improved upon.®® L. Salvius Otho (suff. 33), a close 
. and loyal friend of the dynasty (Tiberius liked him, and their 
physical resemblance excited surmise and suspicion), had ren- 
dered unusual services to Claudius, among them a conspiracy 
unmasked, in recognition of which his statue was set up on the 
Palatine.  Legates of Britain naturally attract the attention 
of the man who married the daughter of Julius Agricola. A. 
Plautius (suff. 29), who led the invasion of Britain for Claudius 


32 TII, 11. For his fame, ef. XI, 6f., where he is named in the com- 
pany of consular orators. 

33 Groag, invoking XI, 6, argues that he reached the consulate (P. I. R.?, 
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Caesar, returning to Rome in 4%, was allowed to celebrate an 
ovation (a distinction without parallel under the Empire). 
But Tacitus in a remark about Plautius under the year 57 had 
already referred to that ovation.*: 

A Messalla consul with Nero in 58 put old men in mind of 
Corvinus, colleague of Augustus (i.e., in 81 B. C.), so Tacitus 
affürms.*? The family was in decay—this man took financial 
subsidy from Nero (without, however, incurring censure from 
Tacitus). He was also (it appears) the last consul in the direct 
line of the patrician Valerii. Again, ought not Tacitus to have 
set on prominent record the demise of that Paullus Fabius 
Persicus (cos. 84), whom Claudius Caesar (irony rather than 
amity) styled nobilissimum virum, amicum meum? ** He was 
a man of evil living, and, along with Caninius Rebilus, comes 
into the family history of the historian’s wife. They offered to 
contribute towards the cost of games which her grandfather, L. 
Julius Graecinus, had to celebrate. That excellent man rejected 
help from the infamous pair. Persicus was the last consul of 
the gens Fabia. The decline and fall of the nobilitas is one of 
ihe main themes of the Annales—brought down by and with the 
aristoeratie dynasty of Julii and Claudii, but perishing through 
its own vices also. 


The obituary satisfied various needs and aspirations in the 
historian. The longer a man went on living, the more he was 
struck by the paradoxes of fame and survival, the operations of 
fate or hazard, the ludibria rerum mortalium cunctis in negotus.” 
Tacitus is preoccupied with the vicissitudes of the governing 
order, and he insists on making it clear that he writes according 
to the manner and categories of the Roman past. ‘The obituaries 
reinforce his design, and they proclaim his employment of the 
Senate’s archives (not that all the items are thence derived). 

Tradition and the Republic can be suggested in diverse 
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fashions. Dying in 32 at the age of eighty, L. Piso the Pontifex 
is in his own person a memorial of history: the son of Caesoninus, 
eonsul in 58 DB. C. and censor. Choice language coniributes to 
the effect: Piso's titles to renown stand in & sequence of bare 
disconnected phrases, reproducing the old annalistic manner.*® 
Similarly, the death of the excellent M. Lepidus (cos. 6) is 
adorned with comments archaic and Sallustian on the Aemilii 
of ancient days.*’ 

Furthermore, Tacitus is able to bring in episodes of Augustan 
history, as when the aristocratic generals Cn. Lentulus the Augur 
and L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, victorious beyond the great rivers, 
echo back to a more expansive epoch, evoking nostalgia and 
pointing the contrast with the deep peace of Tiberius’ reign. 
Not only that. Ahenobarbus’ father will be named, the admiral 
of the Republic and partisan of Marcus Antonius. By a felici- 
tous coincidence the historian can go on to chronicle the death 
of L. Antonius at Massilia—hence a mention of his father Tullus, 
the paramour of Julia, the daughter of the Princeps.*® 

It was the scandal of the younger Julia, brought to notice a 
number of years later, that prompted Tacitus to announce the 
project of a future history (above). A connected theme was 
Tiberius Caesar in his earlier discomforts and vicissitudes— 
friction with the daughter of Caesar Augustus, the clash with 
the Princeps, the wilful retreat to an island. 

The significance of Tiberius’ sojourn on Rhodes was not 
properly estimated by Tacitus (it can be argued) when he began 
to compose the Annales: a passage alluding to it in Book I may 
not have been there inserted until the historian had come to 
speculate about the reasons that induced the Emperor to go 
away to Capreae.*® Two of the necrological notices cannot have 
failed to stimulate his curiosity. In the year 21 Tiberius re- 
quested that the Senate vote a public funeral for P. Sulpicius 
Quirinius (cos. 12 B. C.).5° Among the reasons he adduced was 


19 VT, 10: patrem ei censorium fuisse memoravi; aetas ad octogesimum 
annum processit; decus triumphale in Thracia, meruerat. 

* VI, 27: quippe Aemilium genus fecundum bonorum civium, et qui 
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the loyalty and good sense of Quirinius. When in official em- 
ployment in the eastern lands, Quirinius had not neglected to 
show respect to Tiberius in reclusion at Rhodes—and Tiberius, 
reminded of those painful years, deviated into a bitter attack 
on another man, M. Lollius, the author of feud and discord." 
Then, in 23, came the death of Lucilius Longus (suff. 7). No 
superior public offices or provincial commands explain this man 
(who, but for Tacitus, is only a name and date on the consular 
Fasti). But Lucilius Longus bad been a personal friend of 
Tiberius all through—in fact the only senator who went with 
him to Rhodes. Wherefore a public funeral and a statue in 
the Forum of Augustus. The abnormal honour caught the 
attention of 'laeitus.9? 

Scepticism, experience of affairs, and hostility to consecrated 
opinions predisposed the historian to take an unfavourable view 
of Augustus, which was reinforced by pieces of forgotten knowl- 
edge that came to his notice when he studied the reign of Ti- 
berius. Too late, however, to subvert the standard historical 
tradition or play Tiberius against Augustus. 

The facts emerging about certain consular worthies cast a 
dubious light on patronage and honours in the Republic of 
Caesar Augustus. For the senator lacking benefit of birth, 
advancement accrued (as before) from military merit, from 
oratory, or from science of the law.?* The standard and colour- 
less paragon of the novus homo was C. Poppaeus Sabinus (cos. 
9), enjoying the confidence of the government and kept in a 
provincial command for twenty-four years on end: the obituary 
quietly and suitably hits him off as par negotiis neque supra.** 
The historian, however, goes deeper in his revelations. Three 
detestable novi homines, characterised in the ultimate verdict, 
exemplify the three types of promotion, soldier, orator, and jurist: 
P. Sulpicius Quirinius (cos. 12 B. C.), grasping and much dis- 
liked in his old age, Q. Haterius (suff. b B. C.), voluble and 
adulatory, and C. Ateius Capito (suff. 5), the lawyer subservient 
to power.55 The obituaries have their own validity. But the 


53 Ibid.: incusato M. Lollio, quem auctorem Gaio Caesari pravitatis 
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author was in a fortunate position—he had been able to display 
two of these three consulars in action, performing to character.** 

But not all was evil and smister. Men whom Tacitus approves 
for sagacity, moderation, and civic wisdom can stand as testi- 
mony. Thus L. Piso the Pontifex, nullius servilis sententiae 
sponte aucior;?* M. Lepidus, whose virtues the narrative had 
adequately attested; 5? and old Volusius Saturninus, unharmed 
and unimpaired by the friendship and favour of a whole sequence 
of rulers.?? 

Good and bad stand in contrasted pairs. On the unsavoury 
Caninius Rebilus follows the venerable Volusius Saturninus; 9? 
and Domitius Afer is matched and mastered by Servilius 
Nonianus.?! 

Further, the selection of entries for the necrological rubric 
indicates a preoccupation with families whose members were 
known to Cornelius Tacitus. The descendants of Messalla and 
Pollio concerned not past history and the annals of Roman 
eloquence only. The direct line of the patrician Valerii had 
lapsed—but Vipstanus Messalla carried their blood through 
descent on the female side, the friend of Tacitus’ youth, and one 
of the four interlocutors of the Dialogus. The Asini show 
several consuls more or less contemporaneous with the historian,® 
and Asinii in the obituaries ought to be closely scrutinised. 
One is there though only a name and a prospect frustrated— 
Saloninus who was betrothed toa princess.** Another, M. Asinius 
Agrippa (cos. 25), earns a generous laudation for virtue as well 
as pedigree—claris maioribus quam vetustis vitaque non de- 
gener? No word or act of his had been found worth a mention 
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by the author of the Annales. As for the Volusii, the consul 
suffect of 12 B. C. hardly seems distinctive enough to inaugurate 
the first of the obituaries (and, as has been shown, he serves to 
bring in Sallustius Crispus). But Tacitus betrays some interest 
in the family, and in its opulence. This Volusius was the 
primus adcumulator, as he observes in a striking phrase.® 
There were two Volusii close coevals of Tacitus, the consuls of 
87 and of 92:5" quiet men, it may be presumed, and, like their 
old grandfather, not involved in politics or molested by a despot. 

And, to conclude. Like the speeches and the digressions, the 
obituaries may convey personal disclosures about Cornelius Taci- 
tus, consul, orator and historian. What he has to say about Q. 
Haterius shows up the fluent facile speaker who enjoyed an 
enormous vogue in his lifetime, and left nothing behind: ii is 
style that matters, and the effort of style.5 Matched with the 
great Domitius Afer, Servilius Nonianus earns the primacy, an 
orator who passed on from eloquence to the writing of history: 
equal in talent to Afer, but a better man, and commended for 
grace of living.9? | 


Not that the literary and structural value of the obituary 
should be neglected. Like the historical excursus, it can supply 
variety, tighten a link, or permit a transition most elegant and 
insidious. Reporting the decease of Ateius Capito, Tacitus 
inserts a reference to his rival in mastery of the law, the highly 
respectable Antistius Labeo, who was Republican by family, 
sentiment and doctrine—and not liked by the government. The 
pliant Capito won preferment and the consulate.7? The next 
item is the funeral of Cassius’ widow, the sister of Marcus 
Brutus, concluding Book TIT in splendour and power and evoking 
the Republic. The magnes of twenty-four noble families 
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adorned that ceremony, but not those of the Liberators: sed 
praefulgebant Cassvus atque Brutus eo ipso quod effigies eorum 
non visebantur.™ 

During his apprenticeship to public life in the reign of Ves- 
pasian Tacitus will have attended the obsequies of illustrious 
survivors, not neglecting the matter and quality of the laudation 
or the informed commentary of old men there present. LL. Piso 
wound up his life at last (suff. 27), the son of Germanicus’ 
enemy and praefectus urb? in the last year of Tiberius; * also 
C. Cassius Longinus (suff. 30), the great jurist, who had come 
back from exile.”* 

Consul himself in the year 97, Tacitus was chosen to deliver 
the laudation on Verginius Rufus, within reach of the purple in 
the erisis that brought down Nero, and surviving the emperors 
who feared and suspected him: Verginius was born in the year 
of Augustus’ death.” 

Tacitus had witnessed the obsequies of several rulers. When 
he came to chronicle the end of Caesar Augustus, no word of all 
the elaborate ceremonial, no oration. Instead, malice or a 
subversive equity. The spectacle of soldiers on guard excites 
derision—how superfluous and anachronistic! An age had 
lapsed since the tumultuous funeral of Caesar the Dictator.'5 
And abundant comment is served up from the bystanders. That 
earlier historian, whom Cassius Dio copied and followed, and 
whose traces can be intermittently detected in the opening chap- 
ters of Book I, duly equipped the spectators with eulogistic 
reflections on their dead ruler.”* Tacitus took over those reflec- 
tions, modifying and abbreviating.' But Tacitus goes further. 
He makes the men of understanding, the prudentes, diverge 
into another track. They add the other side, detrimentally. 
More of it, and with more relish.'? 


RONALD SYME. 
BRASENOSE COLLEGE, ÖXFORD. 


71 TIL, 76. 

7? P. J, R.?, C 293. For his survival, Pliny, Epp., III, 7, 12. 
18 Dig. I, 2, 2, 52, 

ts Pliny, Epp., II, 1. 

1i I, 8. 

74 Dio, LVI, 43 f. 

151,9. 

78 T, 10: dicebatur contra, eic. 


THE ORATORY OF ANDOCIDES. 


The orations of Andocides are concerned with the personal 
activities of their author and were published by him apparently 
to make his defense of his actions better known among the 
Athenians. Andocides’ interest in rhetoric thus was practical 
and personal; he wanted to win his case, but had no particular 
desire to advertise his oratorical powers, as did Antiphon and 
Lysias. Compared with them he seems out of the stream of 
sophistic oratory; this characteristic is what is meant by those 
critics who speak of him as a “ natural" orator.? 

But the three genuine ? speeches are spread out over a period 
of about twenty years and differ considerably in spirit. This 
twenty years was one in which the new style of oratory was heard 
constantly in Athens, and it is thus logical to expect that some 
of the change in Andocides might be a result of its increasingly 
general acceptance. This is, I think, true. Andocides’ speeches 
show a gradually increasing familiarity with the techniques of 
sophistie rhetoric and at the same time an increasing skill and 
feeling for oratory. Such a development has not been recognized 
by.modern erities save in the Johns Hopkins thesis in which 
Samuel Kingsbury observed a slight stylistic development from 
“constraint ” in the earliest speech, through the “ confident ” 
naturalness of the De Mysteriis to “a little of the formality of 
deliberative rhetoric ” in the De Pace.? I shall here omit detailed 
examination of the style, which was adequately treated by Kings- 


* Cf. e.g., R. C. Jebb, The Attic Orators, I (London, 1893), p. 106; 
J. F. Dobson, The Greek Orators (London, 1919), p. 61; and K. J. 
Maidment, Minor Attic Orators, I (Cambridge, 1941), p. 320. In addi- 
tion to these, the most important works for the study of Andocides are 
F. Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit, I (Leipzig, 1887), the Teubner 
text, ed. Blass, rev. C. Fuhr (Leipzig, 1913), and the Budé text, ed. 
G. Dalmeyda (Paris, 1930). 

? Few seriously believe that Andocides had anything to do with the 
speech Against Alcibiades. For discussion of it cf. the works cited in 
note 1 supra and A. E. Raubitschek, “The Case Against Alcibiades,” 
T.A.P.A., LXXIX (1948), pp. 191 ff. 

*Cf. Samuel S, Kingsbury, 4 Rhetorical Study of the Style of Ando- 
cides (Baltimore, 1899), p. 10. 
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bury, but I will try to give an indication of the gradual education 
of Andocides in the rhetorical theories pertinent to organization 
and proof. i 

The earliest of Andocides’ speeches is the De Reditu, delivered 
in the Ecclesia sometime between 411 and 405, probably around 
408.4 It is an appeal for the restoration of civic rights effectively 
taken from the speaker by the decree of Isotimides after the 
mutilation of the Hermae in 415. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the fact that the speech was unsuccessful? Despite the 
services furnished Athens by Andocides, despite the fact that he 
clearly had been regarded as hostile by the oligarchs (cf. De Red., 
18-16), the restored democracy would have nothing to do with 
him, and he again left Athens. 

It seems to me that this lack of success is at least partly a 
result of the rhetorical failure of the De Reditu. There is no 
flattery of the people, almost no use of the popular sophistic 
rhetoric, awkwardness in the manipulation of argument, and to 
my ear a certain insolence of tone. More specifically, I would 
note three rhetorical failures, corresponding as it happens to the 
three types of artistic persuasion distinguished later by Aristotle: 
that resulting from character, that from emotional appeal, and 
that from logical proof (cf. Rhet., 18562). 

Persuasion from character results from the face which the 
orator exhibits to the audience. It is very difficult, of course, 
to estimate the exact impression any given argument would make 
on an Athenian audience. Blass,? Jebb, and Dobson? all see 
in the speaker of the De Reditu a humble young man. I confess 
J do not really feel this. Andocides is too much the haughty 
aristocrat. An Athenian audience ordinarily had no prejudice 
against noble birth, but it was necessary to combine it with 
humility and a conscientious suppression of anything which 
might alienate the good will of the audience. To secure and 
retain this good will is always the first rule in effecting persuasion 


*I.e. after the fall of the Four Hundred and before Aegospotami. 
Cf. Maidment, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 454 ff. 

SIts failure is clear from the fact that Andocides did not return to 
Athens to stay until after the general amnesty of 403. Cf. De lfyst., 4. 

? Cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 324. 

7 Cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 111. 

? Cf, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 10. 
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by speech.? Andocides has not learned this and sometimes forgets 
to hold the mask of rhetorie steadily before his face. In the 
very first paragraph he harps upon his superiority by birth.*° 
He betrays repeated distrust of the Ecclesia,’* and finally makes 
a statement which has seemed so inappropriate that editors have 
sought to emend the text }* to prevent Andocides from saying 
(22): “that which you with full knowledge and in fulfilment 
of a promise gave me I ask for, if you wish to give it, if you 
do not wish to, I demand it as my right.” 

Secondly Andocides makes absolutely no attempt to stir the 
feelings of the audience. Especially is this noticeable in the very 
abrupt way in which the speech ends. Probably he already 
sensed that his audience was not with him. The topic of his 
patriotism certainly would have afforded a more skilled orator 
an opportunity for at least one flight of eloquence. 

The third failure is the neglect of the logical side of the 
speech. One of the greatest changes brought into Greek oratory 
by sophistic rhetoric was in the nature of the proof. Before the 
middle of the fifth century proof in judicial dispute apparently 
consisted almost solely in direct evidence, that is, in witnesses, 
oaths, testimony of slaves exacted under torture, and similar 
material which could speak for itself. From Antiphon on, the 
characteristic element of judicial oratory is logical inference 
within the speech. The major device is argument from proba- 
bility based on signs (onpeia), that is, probable indications. More 
positive or scientific proof depends on rexpypia, universal signs. 
The former term at least seems to be used in a technical sense 


e Of. Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, 29 and Aristotle, Rhetoric, l4l5a. 
These two works are the oldest surviving rhetorical handbooks. The 
former is entirely in the sophistic tradition, the latter, especially in 
the third book, preserves much sophistic material. For emphasis on 
securing the good will of the audience in later rhetoricians cf. Quin- 
tilian, IV, 1, 5. 

19 grov pevror det Thy wor épé Te moroa d'yaDóv, Ñ ef Tis Erepos BotAorro 
MOU KaKlwV. , .. 

" Cf, especially $19 where it is said that the Boule would be less 
likely to err than the Ecclesia and that the Ecclesia has the right of 
ordering its affairs well or badly as it wishes. 

12 Reiske suggested deleting uý and it is bracketed by Blass. 

13 Of. Kurt Latte, Heiliges Recht (Tübingen, 1920), pp. 21ff. and 
Friedrich Solmsen, Antiphonstudien (Berlin, 1931), pp. 6 ff. 
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already by Antiphon.!* Other devices are argument from con- 
traries, maxims, and examples. All of these arguments were 
bolstered with discussion of certain abstract concepts which were 
then in the process of being defined and which were all presumed 
to be manifest in human life. They included the topic of the 
just and unjust, the legal and illegal, the expedient and inex- 
pedient, the beautiful and shameful, the sweet and bitter, and 
the necessary and unnecessary. 

But of all of this Andocides in the De Redttu shows little 
knowledge. After a proemium which briefly alludes to the argu- 
ment of expediency (3) there follows a narration of the circum- 
stances of exile which continues into an account of Andocides’ 
services to Athens and a promise of future services, all of which 
amount to little more than bribes for his return. It is not until 
§ 22 that he requests to be allowed to resume his full civic rights. 
Here he argues that this is just and expedient, but so briefly 
that this proof,*> if that is what it is intended to be, seems merely 
an appendage on the long list of services. Furthermore, there 
is never any recapitulation. Argument from probability was not 
appropriate, but “justice” could clearly have been developed 
far beyond the absurd argument of § 24 and expediency, though 
referred to in the proemium and perhaps inherent in the narra- 
tion of services, needed to be made more explicit. 


M Of. Tetr, I, 2, 5: “It is not unlikely, but rather probable, that 
a man wandering around in the middle of the night might be murdered 
for his cloak. The fact that the cloak was not taken is not a sign 
(onuetov) to the contrary.” A fragment of the Ars of Antiphon, pre- 
served by Ammonius (epi dag. Aé£., 8. v. “ onpeior,” cf, L. Radermacher, 
* Artium Scriptores," Wien. Siteb., CCX XVII, 3 [1951], p. 79), connects 
onpeia with things which happened, rexuyjpioy with things which are 
going to happen, a use which can be found in Andocides, De Pace, 2. 
In Tetr., I, 4, 10 Antiphon comes close to the technical sense of rexujprov 
as a universal sign, the sense which is standardized in Aristotle. 

16 K. W. Linder, De rerum dispositione apud Antiphontem et Ando- 
cidem oratores Atticos commentatio (Upsala, 1859), pp. 7311. adopts 
a somewhat different system of organization but seems to me too much 
influenced by a desire to fit the speech into a conventional pattern. It 
should be also remembered that the De Reditu is in a sense outside of 
the formal deliberative type, since it is eoncerned with a private matter, 
though given before the assembly. The only other such speech known 
of is one written by Demosthenes or Deinarchus for Diphilus and men- 
tioned once by Dionysius (ef. De Dinarcho, 11 [659]). 
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Arguments such as these would not have improved the case 
of Andocides philosophically, but they were the sort of thing in 
which the Athenian audience delighted and as such they were the 
road to success. Andocides had of course been away from Athens 
for some years. He probably had had no real rhetorical education 
and furthermore, like Aristophanes and Plato, he may well have 
had an aristocratic dislike of the new modes of moving the mob. 
In any event, he fails to do so. The generally low opinion of 
Andocides held by ancient rhetoricians 1° probably is traceable 
to this characteristic. Thus, when Quintilian discusses the genus 
Atticorum (XII, 10, 21), speaking of Lysias, he says: Non 
igitur iam usque ad Coccum et Andocidem remittemur. Inter- 
rogare iamen velim an Isocrates Attice dixerit. Nihil enim tam 
est Lysiae dvversum. The usque can hardly be purely temporal, 
even if Coccus is not a pupil of Isocrates by that name." Quin- 
tilian means to indicate an artistic progression from Andocides, 
who is lacking in art, through Lysias, who conceals it, to Isocrates 
who flaunts it, while pleading all the time, after Cicero, for 
Demosthenes. 

Andocides returned to Athens after the general amnesty of 
403 and took an active part in public life. But in 399 he was 
again brought to trial on the old charge of impiety. In his own 
defense he delivered the De Mysteriis in which he deals with the 
charges that he had participated in the profanation of the 
mysteries, that he was involved with those who mutilated the 
Hermae, that the general amnesty of 403 did not apply to 
himself, and that he had illegally placed a suppliant bough 
on the altar of the Eleusinium. The speech shows considerable 
increase in rhetorical consciousness over the De Reditu, but it 
is by no means the work of a professional orator in the sophistic 
tradition. There are three distinct parts: proemium, body, and 
epilogue. The first shows an easier manner than does the intro- 


19 His name does not occur in the rhetorical writings of Cicero. 
Dionysius mentions him only twice (De Thuc., 51 and De Lys., 2). 
Hermogenes was unimpressed (mepi (Sev, b 11). The quip of Herodes 
Atticus is often quoted in this connexion, “ At least I’m better than 
Andocides.” Cf. Philostratus, Vit. Soph., 2, 1, p. 72 Kayser. In general, 
cf. Jebb, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 87 ff. 

17 The name appears elsewhere only in Suidas, s.v. “ Coccus,” where 
such a claim is made. 
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duction of the De Reditu. At least some of the change is due 
to the use of commonplaces (cf. Lysias, 19, 2 ff. and Isocrates, 
15, 17 ff.) which Andocides has picked up. Another advance is 
Andocides’ realization that his patriotism must be made evident 
in some more idealistic way than in the listing of past and 
future services. In section five he expresses the appropriate senti- 
ment with simple dignity. The epilogue still lacks a recapitula- 
tion, which might well have been advisable, considering the 
varied charges against the speaker, but does make a successful 
emotional appeal which sounds sincere and natural while includ- 
ing the expected topics. 

To this extent the De Mysteriis follows the common rhetorical 
organization of a judicial speech, but the central portion does 
not divide up into narrative, proof, and refutation. Rather it, 
follows a chronological progression, narrating and proving in 
turn. Four parts may be distinguished corresponding to the 
four charges that Andocides must answer: the profanation of 
the mysteries, the mutilation of the Hermae, the validity of 
the decree of Isotimides in terms of the general amnesty, and 
the appearance of the suppliant’s bough on the altar of the 
Eleusinium. 

Aristotle (cf. Rhet., 1416b) and the author of the sophistic 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (81) both recognize the wisdom of 
dividing narration into parts when there are many points to 
discuss. The De Mysteriis is probably the best example of this 
in Attic oratory, for other speeches which intersperse narrative 
material usually have a general introductory narrative to fill 
the technical requirement. This is true, for intance, of Aeschines’ 
De Falsa Legatione and of speeches 27, 82, 44, 50, and 54 in 
the corpus of Demosthenes. 

In 88 Andocides expresses doubt about ihe best way to 
organize the speech. This is, of course, a commonplace, but he 
was well advised to choose the form he did, as it turns out, for 
the almost continuous narration not only gives an impression of 
great honesty, but allows Andocides to employ to the full his 
only real oratorical power, the ability to narrate with vividness. 
It was one of his most brilliant thoughts to have turned § 100 
into a hypothetical narration of what a trial of himself would 
have been like under the Thirty. Yet Andocides strength in 
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narration was not a result of professional training, but of a 
good general education and a keen eye. He cannot really be 
said to observe the technical virtues of the narrative as taught by 
the professional rhetoricians perhaps as early as Tisias.** These 
were said to be clarity (eadwvea), persuasiveness (w@avdrys), 
and brevity (ovvrouia). Hermogenes says (mepi i8eov, b 11) that 
some critics found Andocides ineffective (¢Avapos) and obscure 
(dcadys). To me he seems usually clear enough in narrative, 
though not always in proof,'? and persuasive in total effect in 
the De Mysteriis. It is the need for brevity that he most ignores. 
Not only is the total amount of narrative enormous, but the 
author’s peculiar fondness for parenthesis constantly breaks in 
on the chain of thought.?? 

In the form of proof also the De Mysteriis shows a slightly 
greater conformity to the rhetorical pattern than the De Reditu, 
but depends to a degree extraordinary for a Greek oration on 
direct evidence, much of it actually preserved in the manuscripts. 
Note especially section fourteen where the examination of 
Diognetus is given in full. There is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of this evidence which was presumably published by 
Andocides himself. There is, however, some development beyond 
the De Reditu, for Andocides finds argument from probability 
occasionally convenient. Apparently he cannot produce witnesses 
who will testify that he never informed against his father. 
Understandably it might be difficult to find someone to pledge 
himself to a negative fact after fifteen years of time. In $8 20 fÉ., 
therefore, he advances what are in effect arguments from proba- 
bility, although the word eixdés is not used, nor indeed does it ever 
appear in Andocides in a technical sense. 

The account of the mutilation of the Hermae presents a 
splendid opportunity for argument from probability. Every 
herm in Athens had been attacked, save one. That was the one 


18 Of. Doxapater in Walz, II, p. 215. The theory is seen also in Ehet. 
ad Ales., 30 and Aristotle, Ehet., 1416b. 

1? Cf., e.g., De Myst., 94. 

20 8$ I5 and 16 of the De Myst. furnish several good examples of the 
introduction of irrelevant material which checks the flow of the narra- 
tive. 

21 Cf. Wilhelm Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, I, 3 
(Munich, 1940), p. 139. 
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standing closest to the house of Andocides, clearly pomting to 
him, the reputed descendant of Hermes,” as the man who had 
deliberately spared it. The acceptable answer to this would have 
been, “Is it probable that I, Andocides, would be so foolish as 
to leave this one herm to point to my guilt? Surely it is a clear 
sign of an attempt to shift blame onto me when I am in reality 
innocent.” Yet this argument, so in the sophistic tradition, is 
never even suggested by Andocides who narrates instead a rather 
complex train of circumstances which certainly implicates him- 
self in knowledge, if not in execution, of the plot. 

The discussion of the legal background of the case is marked 
by a similarly great reliance on direct evidence, but toward the 
end of the speech Andocides indulges in a few small arguments 
from probability. In 187-139, for example, he argues that the 
gods cannot consider him guilty of an offense against them or 
they would not have allowed him to sail the seas in safety. This 
is, of course, a o«ueiov, though the word is not used, nor does 
eikós appear. The same argument had been hinted at in 88 113- 
114. Its presence here is not the result of any great faith in 
such proofs on the part of Andocides, but because its contrary 
had been used by his opponents. In 113 he says that the opposi- 
tion claimed that the two goddesses had made him place the 
suppliant’s bough on the altar that he might be punished. The 
author of the speech Against Andocides preserved in the corpus 
of Lysias, whether writing before or after the De Mysteriis, 
makes use of the argument that the persecution of both gods 
and men is a sign of the guilt of the accused (cf. In And., 19 ff.). 
Andocides is thus seeking simply to reply in kind to the proofs 
used against him. 

After the success of the De Mysteriis Andocides presumably 
returned to a full citizen life in Athens, where, even if he took 
no leading part in events, he could hardly escape the drone of 
oratory. ln 390 he was sent to Sparta to help arrange a treaty 
of peace in the Corinthian War. Though they seem to have had 
full authority, he and the other envoys, who included Epicrates, 
Cratinus, and Eubulides, preferred to refer the matter to the 


?? So Hellanicus claimed, cf. (Plutarch), Vit. And., 834 B. Plutarch, 
Alcib., 21 says that Hellanieus traced the descent buck to Odysseus. 
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Ecclesia before definitely accepting the proposed terms. The 
De Pace was apparently delivered in support of the truce. It 
was not successful, and Andocides was again exiled.* The exile 
this time would seem to be a result of the Athenian desire to 
obtain terms which would allow the city to rebuild her empire. 

The De Pace has been accepted by most modern scholars as 
genuine, Stylistically it is compatible with Andocides’ other 
works. The big objection to it has always been the numerous 
errors in historical references. Some have thought that this 
was why Dionysius and Harpoeration doubted its authenticity.” 
Such gross confusion in the knowledge of fifth century history 
was, however, startling to no one in Athens, for Aeschines copied 
the passage fifty years later almost word for word. Apparently 
the knowledge of history among the Athenian populace in general 
consisted of little more than a memory of the names of Marathon 
and Salamis. 

Jebb says of the De Pace, “ The treatment of the subject cer- 
tainly affords no argument against the authenticity of the speech. 
Andocides gave little care to arrangement, and here there is no 
apparent attempt to treat the question methodically.” 7* What 
Jebb had in mind here is presumably the absence of clear-cut 
introduction, narration, proof, and conclusion, for the body of 
the speech is clearly divided into successive refutations of five 
objections which had been made to the peace: that a treaty with 
Sparta would be a threat to the constitution, that the last treaty 
had produced the Thirty and their attendant tragedies, that 
present circumstances required the continuation of the war, that 
the envoys ought to have made peace without appealing to the 
assembly, and that the peace did not restore the Athenian 
empire." The absence of other formal parts must be considered 


28 Cf. De Pace, 33-6 and Didymus, In Demos, Phil. X, col. T (fr. 149a 
of Philochorus in F. Gr. H., III B 141-2. 

24 Cf. ibid. and (Plutarch), Vit, And., 835 A. 

26 Of. Blass, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 329 and Jebb, op. cit. (supra, 
n. 1), p. 127. Dionysius’ remark is preserved only by the author of the 
argument to the De Pace (to be found in Blass’ text). In Harpoeration 
ef. s. v. “ Hellenotamiai," “ Neoria," and * Pegai.” 

26 Of. Jebb, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 181. 

*' By answering the other and less important questions first Andocides 
makes his argument appear stronger than it is. 
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in terms of the type of speech. If this is done it will be found 
that of the three genuine speeches of Andocides, the De Pace 1s 
most in accord with the instructions of the Rhetorica ad Alezan- 
drum and the Rhetoric of Aristotle and most in the sophistic 
tradition. 

The De Pace is not an embassy speech, although Andocides 
has returned from an embassy. From several references it is 
apparent that some discussion of the matter has preceded this 
address, and in any event it is clear that the audience is already 
familiar with the terms of the proposed peace. These were 
probably reported by one of the other envoys in a speech which 
presumably followed the type outlined in the Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum, ch. 30, i.e., a detailed narration of everything that 
had happened in Sparta. It is all in all rather too bad that 
Andocides did not treat that subject since we probably would 
have gained more historical information, and the subject was 
an excellent one for his powers. As it is, the extant speech is 
simply a deliberative address urging acceptance of the proposed 
truce. It is thus technically in the same genus as the De Reditu, 
but the circumstances called for vastly different treatment. 

There is no need for a real introduction since the matter is 
already understood and no special prejudice has to be overcome 
by the speaker as was necessary in the De Reditu. (Spartanizing 
was apparently not a serious charge.) The omission of the intro- 
duction in these circumstances accords with Aristotle’s remarks 
in the Rhetoric (1415b). | 

The peculiar form of the narrative material is also in accord 
with Aristotelian precept (in all probability derived from 
sophistie rhetorieians). Aristotle says (het. 1417b) that in 
deliberative oratory narrative is least common, because such 
speeches are concerned with the future and no one ean narrate 
the future; if there is & narrative it will be of things past, in 
order that the audience may be reminded of such events and 
plan better for the future. This is exactly the point of the 
narrative of the effect of past treaties on Athens in the first nine 
sections of the De Pace, of which Andocides uses the technical 
word diyyetoPar in § 9. 

But even though such material is narrative in form it func- 
tions as part of the proof. Thus, technically speaking, almost 
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all of the De Pace is a «toris in the form of refutation of objec- 
tions made to the proposed peace. Approached from this point 
of view the technicalities are still fulfilled. Aristotle (cf. Ehet., 
1417b) regards deliberative oratory as an attempt to persuade 
that a given action is or is not just, expedient, or important, and 
he says that this is proved better by examples than by enthy- 
memes (1418a). Andocides’ main argument is that the truce 
is expedient for Athens, and this he duly supports by historical 
examples (3-9). 

The Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (32) gives a fuller list of 
appropriate topics: justice, legality, expediency, honor, pleasant- 
ness, facility, practicability, and necessity. Now we have seen 
that in the De Reditu, which was also a deliberative speech, 
Andocides failed to develop such topics. In the De Pace, on the 
other hand, he makes such extensive use of them that it is clear 
that he is aware of the kind of arguments expected. Thus, in 
terms of what Sparta has suffered from Athens the terms of 
peace are more than just (23) ; the expediency of the treaty for 
each of the cities involved is considered in turn (17-23); the 
treaty will give all of Greece peace and independence (which is 
argument based on 76 xaAóv) (17); it is not practicable to 
continue the war without the help of Persia (15); there is no 
necessity for the war (13). 

The speech ends with a conclusion in which the lines of peace 
and war are carefully drawn and appeal is made to the audience 
by stating that the envoys have made delegates of them all. The 
historical passage immediately preceding clearly leaves the im- 
pression that the choice of peace will lead to a revival of the 
golden age of Athens. The De Pace, thus, shows a steady hand 
in dealing with the material and subtlety in maintaining the 
goodwill of the audience. Andocides had, in effect, become imbued 
with the spirit of contemporary rhetoric. He even shows a 
tendency to avoid hiatus. Perhaps the doubts of Dionysius and 
Harpocration as to the authenticity of the De Pace are based on 
a perception of such a change rather than on historical objections. 

The argument may be summarized as follows: Andocides had 
no training in the sophistie rhetoric, and his conservative back- 
ground perhaps left him with little sympathy with it. In his 
earliest speech, the De Redttu of about 408, he was forced to 
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adopt some of the devices of the new rhetoric, but he handles 
them badly, and rhetorically the speech is a failure, as it was 
in reality. By the time of the De Mysteriis of 399 Andocides 
has matured artistically and is able to handle rhetorical devices 
when he finds them useful without destroying the mood of the 
speech. His life in Athens in the following years gave him an 
even greater familiarity with the rhetorical method which has 
influenced heavily the De Pace of 390, a speech in general agree- 
ment with the rules for deliberative oratory as found in the oldest 
surviving handbooks. 
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ARCHAISM AND COLLOQUIALISM IN THE USE OF A 
LATIN NEGATIVE PATTERN. 


In three recently published articles on the Latin negative 
pattern consisting in general introductory negative itemized or 
strengthened by neque... neque (cf. Cicero, Sen., 57: agro bene 
culto nihil potest esse nec usu uberius mec specie ornatvus),* 
I have reached these conclusions: that this pattern originated 
in the pleonastie negation of early Latin and became an effec- 
tive instrument of popular and literary expression ; that Terence’s 
exclusive use of the epexegetic form of the pattern is a significant 
mark of his style; that a number of variations on this pattern 
are found in Latin literature. Further study may illumine the 
nature of archaism and colloquialism. 


I 


Since the relative popularity of a pattern of expression ean 
best be determined by comparing its frequency of appearance 
with that of another pattern which does the same work, such 
& comparison has been made between the negative pattern so 
far studied and the pattern consisting in general negative 
emphasized or itemized by aut... aut, wel... uel, -ue .. . -ue, 
or a combination of these positive disjunctives (cf. Cicero, 
Sen. 65: admirari satis non possum uel hominis ipsius con- 
tinentiam uel temporum disciplinam). These two patterns will 
hereafter be referred to respectively as pattern meque and 
pattern aut. 

On the basis of frequencies computed by compiling the aver- 
age number of instances of the two patterns per hundred 
Teubner pages of authors represented by at least forty pages 
of text? the progressive shift in popularity from pattern neque 
to pattern aut becomes clear: 


1“ The Origins and Survival of a Latin Negative Pattern," A.J.P., 
LXXVII (1956), pp. 396-407; “A Terentian Pattern of Negation,” 
C.W., XLVII (1955), pp. 203-5; “Variations on a Latin Negative 
Pattern," C.J., L (1955), pp. 253-4. 

?'Dhirty-seven Teubner lines are counted as a page. Short fragments 
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FREQUENCIES BY PERIODS. 


Pattern neque Pattern aut 
Archaic Period 2.3 8 plus 
Ciceronian Age 4.1 4.5 
Augustan Age 2.0 3.5 
Silver Áge 6 3.0 
Ancient Latin Literature 19 3.3 plus 


These statisties well suggest the ascendancy of pattern neque 
in the Archaic Period, but studies of individual authors are 
just as revealing. Plautus uses pattern neque ten times and 
pattern aut twice, both times introduced by ne. Such discrimi- 
nation of usage is tantamount to use of pattern neque wherever 
possible; for the introduction of pattern neque by ne seems to 
be exclusively an idiom of legal Latin.” There survive in frag- 
ments of Pacuvius, Cato, and Accius not included in the 
survey of frequencies four instances of pattern neque as against 
none of pattern aut. Terence, having a frequency of pattern 
neque of 4.2, greater than that of any writer of the Silver Age 
except Asconius, has a frequency of .6 in the use of pattern 
aut. In this period the Auctor ad Herennium is alone in 
using pattern aut with a higher frequency than pattern neque, 
4.4 vs. 2.6 plus; but even his frequency of pattern meque is 
higher than that of any Silver Age writer except Asconius, who 
has an impressive 5.7 plus. 


Cicero himself uses both patterns freely and shows only a 
slight preference for pattern neque; but, whereas three authors 
of the Archaic Period (to Plautus and Terence add Cato) 
prefer pattern neque and only one, pattern aut, of eight authors 


are not included in the computation unless they are units in themselves, 
as are the speeches from Sallust’s Hist. But the remains of Cato's 
speeches are too fragmentary to include. Suspect works are included 
if their genuineness has been strongly defended, and if they contain 
either pattern: e.g., included are the two Sallustian Epp. ad Caes., the 
Comment. Pet. of Quintus Cicero, and Heroides 15-21; excluded are all 
of the App. Verg. except the Catal., and the suspect Ovidiana, including 
the Ib. Both B. Gail. 8 and B. Alex. are ascribed to Hirtius, Impertinent 
adespota are not included. 

? This form is found only in Ep. de Bacch, 12; and in Cicero, Leg., 
Il, 67, and III, 11. But ne is exceeded only by neque in the number of 
times it introduces pattern aut iu ancient Latin literature. 
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of the Ciceronian Age four (Lucretius, Cicero, Catullus, Nepos) 
prefer pattern neque and three prefer pattern aut (Varro, 
Caesar, Hirtius), two of them (Caesar and Hirtius) using it 
with higher frequency than any author in the entire list uses 
pattern neque; one (Sallust) shows no preference. Only one 
Augustan writer (Propertius) prefers pattern neque; five 
prefer pattern aut; and one (Manilius) uses neither pattern. 
In the Silver Age, after excepting the seven writers who use 
neither pattern or show no preference, we find that pattern 
aut predominates in the work of seventeen writers; pattern 
neque, in the work of only one, Asconius. 

A different statistical grouping reveals the same tendency. 
Seven of nineteen Archaic, Ciceronian, and Augustan authors 
use pattern neque with a frequency of fully 2.0, compared with 
two of twenty-five Silver authors so using the pattern. Seven 
Archaic, Ciceronian, and Augustan writers use pattern aut with 
a frequency of fully 2.0, whereas fifteen writers of the Silver 
Age use it with this frequency. The high frequencies of 
pattern aut in the extensive works of Cicero and Livy— 
frequencies above the averages of the respective periods— 
coupled with the very low frequency of the pattern in the large 
corpus of the Elder Pliny, make the frequencies of pattern aut 
in the Ciceronian and Augustan Ages higher than that found 
for the Silver Age. 

The practice of Fronto is what we might expect of the leading 
archaizer: he uses pattern neque with a frequency of 3.2; pattern 
aut, with a frequency of 2.2. 


But the pattern neque can in no period baldly be labeled an . 


archaism. Although it declined in popularity during the Silver 
Age, perhaps because of prejudice against a popular usage and 
in favor of the cancellation principle applied in non nihil, it 
never became obsolete; for three of the last five writers of the 
period (Pliny, Tacitus, and Juvenal) each use it once. Seneca 
the Philosopher, no archaizer, uses pattern neque twenty-one 
times, Perhaps just as significantly, he first quotes the Ennian 
nemo ciuis neque hostis and then in indirect discourse reproduces 
it thus: neminem . . . neque ciuem neque hostem (Hp., 108, 38). 
The searcher who goes beyond Fronto finds instances in vulgar 
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Latin; * and the pattern has survived generally in the modern 
Romance languages, presumably having always held its own in 
the language of the people. 

We may compare the history of the use in America of gotten, 
as historically well authenticated a past participle of get as 1s 
got, From the seventeenth century on, got was the usual form 
in England, but gotten continued to hold its own in America. 
According to the Oxford New English Dictionary, Webster’s of 
1864 states that gotten is obsolescent in the United States, a 
judgment which a grammarian of the Silver Age might have 
passed on pattern neque, had he consulted only a part of the 
literary evidence. But both gotten and pattern neque survived 
in full vigor in living speech. 


JI 


Pattern neque in general can be called an archaism only in a 
carefully circumscribed way, but one specific form of the pattern 
seems justly to deserve the name; namely, that form introduced 
by neque used as a general negative. 

In only one of the three examples of this type used by Plautus, 
Curc., 402-3, is the introductory neque reinforced (by profecto): 
non Wnforabis me quidem, nec mihi placet / tuom profecto nec 
forum nec comitwm. In the other two examples the general 
neque is reinforced by no conjunction or adverb, but there is 
an insulating interval between the introductory neque and the 
disjunctive neque’s which prevents misunderstanding: non 
redderes / neque de tllo quicquam neque emeres neque uenderes 
(Trin., 183 f.) ; [sc. dicito] neque med umquam deseruisse te 
neque factis neque fide... (Capt., 405). Compare the identical 
Greek practice of invariably leaving an interval between intro- 
ductory oj8é and the resumptive negatives: o08é ris abr / pioyerat 
obre Oedy obre Üvgróv avOpurwy (Hom., Od., VII, 246-7). 

The principles inferrible from the practice of Plautus are 
followed by Cieero, Quintus Cicero, and Sallust, the only other 
Classical authors who use this form.” The pertinent passage from 


*CL, e.g, Aether, Peregr. 27; and the Cartons des Rois (eighth 
century), in H. F. Muller and P. Taylor, Chrestom. of Vulg. Lat, (New 
York, 1932), p. 204, passim. 

"I give the introductory expressions: neque enim: Cie, Ait, XIV, 
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Sallust is remarkable for its symmetry : aliter neque priuata res 
neque publica neque domi neque militiae regi potest. 

The fact that there are no examples of the neque-introduced 
pattern in the literature of the Augustan and Silver Ages is in 
itself signifleant; for neque-introduced pattern aut is common 
during this period. The reappearance of this form after an 
apparent lapse of almost two hundred years, in the writings of 
Fronto, confirms a belief that it ¢yas an archaism in the Fron- 
tonian sense, an expression ei by the antiqui which their 
successors had not properly appreciated: 7 neque uero umquam 
ratio fortunam aequiparat, neque maiestate neque usu neque 
dignitate (Ep. ad M. Caes., I, 8; p. 8, Naber; I, p. 88, Loeb). 
Cicero had a liking for moderate archaism; € the Sallustian Epp. 
ad Caes. are full of archaisms ; and even critics who will not 
accept the ascription of the Comment. Pet. to Quintus Cicero 
place that work within the period of Fronto’s ani«qua.? ) 

But wherein does the archaism consist? The recently quoted 
Plautus, Curc., 402-3, illustrates how a general negation may 
begin with non and be continued by a neque in its turn strength- 
ened by neque... neque: the negation grows naturally in snow- 
ball fashion. In view of the fact that we have counted in all 193 
instances of neque-introduced pattern aut, what scruples can 
have arisen, particularly in the minds of Silver Age writers, to 
block the development of neque-introduced pattern neque? With 
no reference to this particular question, it has been debated 
whether the neque used in combination with such particles as 
autem, enim, tamen, and uero retains its conjunctional character 
or is used as the equivalent of non in the archaic manner; but 
at least it is clear that the use of unreinforced neque to equal 
non was no regular idiom of the literature of the Silver Age.!? 


3, 2; Tusc. I, 99; Off. I, 135; neque uero: Cic. 2 Phil. 68; neque 
tamen: Quint. Cic., Comment, Pet., 53; non . ., neque: Cic., Acad. Pr., 
II, 52; meque .... neque: Cic, Fam., XIII, 27, 2; Sall, 2 Ep. ad 
Caes., 13. 

° Muretus almost certainly follows and elaborates on this passage, 
using many of the same expressions (I, p. 79, Frey). 

* Cf. C. Knapp, C. W., XV (1921-22), p. 188. 

8 Cf. De Or., ILI, 42; YII, 46; III, 143. 

e Cf. A. Gudeman, “Literary Frauds among the Romans," T. A. P. A. 
XXV (1894), p. 154. 

10 See E. Löfstedt, Syntactica* (Lund, 1942), I, pp. 338-42, Probably 
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I suggest that, just as Plautus and Cicero felt that in connexion 
with pattern neque... : neque... neque there had to be either 
a specfic word reinforcing the introductory neque or an interval 
to insulate the introductory neque from the first disjunctive 
neque, so the writers of the Silver Age, seeing in neque only a 
conjunction, did not use that form of pattern neque which in- 
volved distinction between the same conjunction used as intro- 
ductory and as resumptive negative. For them, pattern neque 


... | neque... neque may have had an archaic ring somewhat 
like that of the neque . . . haud of Plautus and Terence. But 
pattern neque . .. : aut... aut, also introduced by conjunctive 


general neque, was free from such disturbing traits: the general 
negative and the disjunctives were different words, and there 
was no suggestion of old-fashioned negative piling. 

If the absence of pattern neque... : neque... neque from 
the literature of the Silver Age derives from such attitudes in the 
minds of writers, we can infer that neque was then felt to be a 
pure conjunction in such expressions as meque autem, neque 
enum, neque iamen, and neque uero even when they did not 
introduce pattern neque. 


III 


We have seen that not until the Silver Age is there evidence 
that many writers of any period perhaps avoided pattern neque 
as an archaism or colloquialism. But there is evidence that even 
before that time this pattern was much used in colloquial con- 
texts. In addition to such use by Plautus and Terence, Catullus’ 
high frequency of 3.2 is entirely due to his using the pattern 
twice in poem 10, where in general “the forms of expression are 
thoroughly colloquial.” +? And the 13.6 frequency of Vergil’s 
Eclogues far exceeds the 1.6 plus of the Georgics and the 1.1 


Aseonius (Scaur., 21) expresses the attitude typical of Silver Age 
writers. He quotes Cicero, Scaur., 2: ac neque... factum . , . potuit 
imitari, with this comment: haec uerba . . . ac neque, eam uidentur 
habere naturam ut semel poni non soleant; quia est coniunctio dis- 
dunciiua,. ... 

11 In addition to the passage from Löfstedt cited above, see J. B. 
Greenough, HM. S. C. P., IY (1891), pp. 140-1; and W. Kroll, * Nec = Non,” 
GL, XXI (1933), pp. 100-8. 

:? E, T, Merrill, ed. of Catull. (Boston, 1893), p. 21. 
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of the Aeneid. But both Cicero's philosophical works and his 
orations show a higher frequency than his letters. 


For obvious colloquialisms we turn to what may be considered 
either variations on patterns neque and aut, or—as seems more 
likely—independent conversational patterns of negation doing 
the same work of expression as the more standard ones. Recog- 
nition of the archaic character of neque-introduced pattern neque 
serves as an introduction to two examples of colloquial incon- 
cinnity. 

In Livy, Il, 24, 5, neque as a general negative introduces a 
strange negative pattern which may evidence an implicit aver- 
sion on the author's part to resuming the negation by means of 
neque's after introductory neque: the pattern is nec... : aut 

. neque. The consul Servilius comes before the estranged 
commons to exhort them to arm against the approaching Vol- 
scians, and, after explaining that no civic matter can take pre- 
cedence of the war at a time of extreme peril, says that, nec st 
sit lavamenti aliquid, aut plebi honestum esse . . . arma pro 
patria non cepisse, neque patribus satis decorum, per metum ... 
adflictis ciuium suorum fortunis consuluisse. The same pattern 
is used by Fronto, Ad Amicos, I, 1 (p. 173, Naber; I, p. 285, 
Loeb): Neque forte aut temere necessitudine ista sumus copulata, 
nec ultro me amicitiae Cornelian adpetosse fateor. 


The inconcinnity of these two examples is fairly mild and, for 
those possessing our background, easy to explain; but it is real 
inconcinnity, and it leads us on to a striking Livian anacoluthon. 


The second sentence of II, 40, 8, reads thus according to the 
virtual consensus of the MSS: sed ego nihil iam pati, nec tibi 
turpius quam mihi miserius, possum, mec, ut sum miserrima, diu 
futura sum. “ I can no longer feel pain at (or endure) any act 
of yours, disgraceful for you rather than distressing to me, nor 
shall I have to endure much longer my utter wretchedness.” 
The syntactic flaw of the pattern is that the introductory nihil 
is carried on perfectly only in the first disjunctive element—by 
turpius and miserius; there is nothing in the second disjunctive 
element to connect with nihil. Still, the passage is understandable 
and J. B. Greenough 7° well justifies the sense: “ Veturia herself 


15 Ed. of Liv. I and II (Boston, 1892), p. 224. 
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has reached the height of wretchedness, and her son's further acts 
cannot increase her misery, but only his disgrace... ." 

I. Bekker substituted nec for quam, thus effecting an easily 
read pattern neque with balance of nec tibi turpius and nec mihi 
miserius and taking the second nec of the MSS out of the pattern 
neque: “I can no longer endure anything either more disgrace- 
ful for you or more painful to me; nor. . . ." R. S. Conway 
began ** by accepting both Bekker's nec and M. Müller's emenda- 
tion of quam to usquam (nec tibi turpius usquam mec mihi 
miserius), the latter on the assumption of haplography ; and then 
in the O.C.T. edition with C. F. Walters, wrote ego mihi 
miserius nihil iam pati nec tibi turpius usquam possum, inasmuch 
as mihi miserius could have fallen out before nihil iam by 
haplography due to homoearchy, have been added in the margin, 
and have been put back in the wrong place; thus there would 
be no further need for Bekker's nec. J. Bayet in the Belles 
Lettres edition of 1940-6 simply emends the first nec of the 
MSS to non. 

But all these emendations are unnecessary. For if Livy was 
capable of other inconcinnities in negative usage,!? he was capable 
of this one, especially in view of the many other examples of 
inconcinnity in his work.!? Besides, doubtful as is Livy’s intent 
io accommodate his syntax to Veturia's state of mind, it seems a 
fine subtle touch that Veturia, while she preserves her dignity, 
is sufficiently aroused to neglect strict correlation. 

The passages discussed in this last section present colloquial- 
isms, instances of casual disregard for regularity of structure. 
Neque-introduced pattern neque is an archaism, a venerable 
pattern apparently avoided by writers of the Silver Age on 
grounds of syntax or style. But the basic pattern neque is only 
relatively speaking an archaism or a colloquialism, for it occurs 
in all periods and all types of Latin literature, albeit with varying 
popularity. 

Paut R. MURPHY. 
OHIO UNIVERSITY. 


'* Ed. of Liv. II (Cambridge, 1901). 

15 Cf. E, S. McCartney, * Psychological vs. Logical in Latin Syntax: 
Some Aspects of Synesis," C.P., XVIII (1923), pp. 301-2, on negative 
usage in Liv., V, 2, 4. 

19 Cf. J. L. Catterall, “ Variety and Inconcinnity . . . in the First 
Decade of Livy," T. A. P. A., LXIX (1938), pp. 292-318. 


A NEW LETTER OF ANTONINUS PIUS. 


In the Strymon Valley in the neighborhood of the Bulgarian 
town of Sveti Vrač an inscribed marble plaque, complete below 
and at both sides but broken away above, was found in 1946 and 
with a good photograph has now been published by Dimiter 
Detschew, “ Ein neuer Brief des Kaisers Antoninus Pius,” 
Jahreshefte des österreichischen archäologischen Institutes 4n 
Wien, XLI (1954), pp. 110-18 (cf. J. and L. Robert, Bull. Ep., 
1956, n. 159, and A. G. Woodhead, S. E. G., XIV [1957], no. 
479). Having checked the reading against the photograph, 
I present the following text. 


A. D. 158 
[eede aan De 
= . Jovicovaw oi éélvor = — — ~ = — — ~ = — ~ ] 
Kv [ oí lovs rèp TUE xópas Ordre ol TTOÀEUTOL ùr ep has ] 


«v Kat dodAwy kai Seyupbpérur à ovK oli] [eta kr ]ýpará 
éorw romoUrov redeire V et Te abbıs ypal wr] éo [v] wept rov- 
5 vov dddbacev pe 0 déióv ory yvavar opas èv ré [A lei, 
TUVYwpPH Lely kai rois gat TOlS erev6[épolis à à (8.]à xpó- 
vov Popov diddacw Syvdpiov ékáoro értBareiv, [iva] 
Kat roUrov cxoinre mpòs rà dvavkaia črotuov sópov. [B lov- 
Acvrai òyðojkovra vpety éorocav, SiddTw 06 Exaoros 
10 wevraxootas ’Artixds, tva dard pey tov ueyéÜovs rs Bov- 
Ans a&lwpa vpetv wpooyévynrat, ard 89 Tay xpgudrov 
à Swcovow mpdcodos. oi éykekrquévot wap’ dulily traKové- 
Toray Tois Gpxovar mpos ras Sixas Kal Bibkovres kal peó- 
yovres péxpt Siaxociwy mevrýkovra Snvapiwy. émpéc- 
15 Bevor Anpéas llapagóvov kai Kpioros Téoxov, ois rò è- 
dodiov Sobynrw, cl wy mpoika trécynvrat. edbtvyeite. 
vacat 
"Eypádwu kal éréÜn wodtrapyovvray TOV me- 
pi Otarépiov Ilóppov érovs Orp. 
l [xow]wrioover ol &é[vot rijs wevrnkogrns (?) Kara robs vógovs] Det- 
schew, [otv] wrprovew vel [ovyx leprisovew Woodhead. 2 kv[pi]ovs 
Detschew; roMeiras b [ép legit “Oliver de imagine luce confecta, 
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voci [ar wept TG» Bol lav Detschew. 8 otK o[i}x[eia KT | qpara Oliver, 
ovK ([o91«) [dvab ]jpara Detschew. 4 epa Urr]éoLv] legit Oliver ubi 
Detschew Yoxlere mowiv] restituit. 5 é ré[A]et legit Oliver ubi 
Detschew [etpyra:] restituit. 6 restituit Detschew, qui rots post 
gøpaci omisit. 7 [a] restituit Oliver ubi Detschew Wore praebet 
ut certum. 8 Detschew. 12 bi [eiv] Detschew. 


* — — — the outsiders — — — on the land, when you, the citizens, 


have so much to pay on whatever — — — and slaves and objects 
of silver are not for use in your house. § 2. Seeing that they 
would only inform me again that something ought to be pre- 
scribed concerning this on which it is right for you to make the 
fimal decision, I hereby grant to you permission to impose also 
a tax of one denarius apiece on those free persons who tradi- 
tionally pay a poll tax, in order that you could put your hands 
on this tax ioo, a ready source of income to meet your com- 
pelling needs. § 3. Let your council be one of eighty councilors, 
and let each contribute 500 Attic drachmas, in order that there 
may come to you prestige from the importance of your council 
and an income from the sums which they will contribute. 
§ 4. The outsiders who have acquired estates in your territory 
shall be subject to the jurisdiction of your magistrates, both as 
plaintiffs and as defendants, in cases up to 250 denarii. § 5. As 
ambassadors were acting Demeas son of Paramonus and Crispus 
son of Tuscus, to whom the travel money is due unless they have 
offered to bear the expense themselves. Farewell. 


“It was drafted and ordained in the term of the politarchs 
Valerius Pyrrhus and his colleagues, in the year 189.” 


Line 1: There seem to be three letters missing at the begin- 
ning of line 1. Detschew restores [xow]ovicovow. This is not 
impossible but of course unsupported by evidence. An active 
form of óvéoua« would not be rare and would fit the context too. 
Detschew’s restoration éé[vo. is supported by the contrasting 
woAeirat of line 2, but the rest of his restoration is quite arbitrary. 

Line 2: The first two letters, largely lost in the transportation 
of the inscription, were read as xv by Detschew who restores 
kv[pt]ovs. The photograph shows traces of a kappa, then of a 
letter that could be a upsilon, then there is a lacuna of one letter 
of normal size or of two narrow letters. Traces of two letters 
which look like vx follow the word woAcira:, and if one restores 
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or[ip rév, only two letters remain. Detschew’s restoration 
Bo]|óv may well be correct, though o£] |ov fits the spatial require- 
ment also. For the use of twép see S. E. G., IX, 8, lines 61-2: 


€ x * - > + 4 ~ * /, 
UTEP d€ TOV ENLKTNTOV MAVTWV T€Àety TA yetvop.eva. 


Line 8: The sense of most of the passage emerges clearly 
enough: “when you, the citizens, have to pay so much on — - 
and slaves and jewelry which are not. .« .. . . quara." The 
basie texts to illuminate this passage are that of Alfenus Varus 
cited in the Digest, L, 16, 203, In lege censoria portus Siciliae 
ita scriptum erat: servos, quos domum quis ducet suo usu, pro 
1s portorium ne dato,’ and the constitution of Constantine repro- 
duced in the Cod. Iust., IV, 61, 5: Universi provinciales pro his 
rebus, quas ad usum proprium . . . revehunt, nullum vectigal a 
stationariis exigantur. Accordingly, the emperor is mentioning 
slaves and other things which to the citizens are otx [oi]x[eia 
xt|jpora. In fact a curved stroke as of a lunate sigma, epsilon, 
theta, or omicron appears after the word oùx. Since neither 
sigma nor theta should follow the kappa of ovx, the choice lies 
between epsilon and omicron, hence o[i]k[ea. Detschew’s solu- 
tion (.. x) [dva6]juara is condemned by his recourse to emenda- 
tion, but the restoration xr]ygara is supported by Cassander’s 
grant to Cassandrea-Potidaea, S.J. G.?, 3832, didwor dé kal áréAeay 
abrOL Kai èkyővois Kal eiodyovre kal eEdyovTt Trav èm xryoe. The 
formulas of Greek grants of atelewa? contain many parallels for 
the limitation. I cite only one, 8.7. G.?, 941: à|vé]Aeav eva: 
buoxaciow éu Mayvycia ár| évrov] éf&yovras boa dv e| is] rov t&v [v 
oiklov [é]|é¢yovow. The reference in our text is not to a sales 
tax (so Detschew) but to the absence of ateleta, to the payment 
of duties on imports which like rural slave labor do not come 
under the definition of the words suo usu. 


Line 4: One blank space appears before the conjunction ei 
and this I interpret as punetuation. Hence the conditional 
clause begins a new sentence. The photograph, moreover, does 
not support Detschew’s reading #py[ere orev], but suggests 


1 Then follow the definitions of domum and of suo usu. See the 
commentary of Siegfried J. De Laet, Portorium: étude sur l'organisa- 
tion douanière chez les romains, surtout à Uépoque du Haut-Empire 
(Rijksuniversiteit te Gent, Werken uitgegeven door de Faculteit van 
de Wijsbegeerte en Letteren, 105 [1949], pp. 428-31). 

2 W, Larfeld, Griechische Hpigraphik (Munich, 1914), pp. 394-402. 
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ypam|- — — The first letter is either pi or gamma, because there 
could be a second hasta, though the crossbar then is too high 
for an eta. But the stroke which Detschew read as the second 
half of an eta does not reach the horizontal bar and looks to me 
accidental. The second letter is certainly rho, and the third 
can be alpha or lambda but hardly chi. Hence the word would 
seem to begin either wpa[— or ypa[—. This naturally suggests 
to me the restoration ypalwréov], or rather ypa[z7]éolv], and 
the interpretation that the complaint here would have been the 
absence of yeypappéva, i. e. articles of a written code or decree 
to which reference could be made. An example may be found 
in the letter of T. Quinctius Flamininus to Chyretiae, J. G., 
IX (2), 888 == 8. I. G.*, 598: “ As for those who have not re- 
covered what belongs to them,” says Flamininus, diy tuäs &ddgwow 
kai daivwvrar evyvouova A€yovres, oroxatouévov Vjv k Trav vi" épov 
yseypajpévov eyxpicewy, kptyo Sixaroy eivat &mokaD(o vaca abrots. 

Line 5: Detschew interprets all of lines 4 and 5 as continuing 
the subject of lines 1-3. On p. 116 he punctuates and explains 
el Tt adbis "jx L ere rowiv], wep rovrov Siddéaey pe (sc. oi Eévor). He 
puts a period at the end of line 5 as the end of the section. 
I of course place only a comma at the end of line 5 and make 
different restorations in accord with new readings. In my inter- 
pretation the subject of lines 1-3 has changed so that the &évo 
are probably not the unexpressed subject of édafarev. People in 
general might, but particularly Roman officials would be hable 
to inform the emperor that a ruling was desirable. I suspect 
that Roman officials have asked for a ruling by the emperor on 
the permissibility of the tax or duty which the city wished to 
impose (lines 1-3) on the outsiders. The emperor as he gives 
the desired ruling in support of the city, foresees a similar 
request from Roman officials concerning the tax envisaged in 
lines 6-8. 

Line 6: The free persons who pay a phoros at a certain time 
are persons who enjoy no national, professional, or personal 
status of immunity. They are being distinguished from free 
persons who are never called upon to pay a phoros. 

Line 7: The word $épos here means tributum capitis, the 
ordinary annual poll tax of the non-privileged provincial, male 
or female, within certain age limits. Ulpian (cited in Digest, 
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L, 15, 3) wrote: Aetatem 4m censendo significare necesse est, 
guia quibusdam. aetas tribuit, ne tributo onerentur: veluti n 
Syrus a quattuordecim annis masculi, a duodecim feminae usque 
ad sexagensimum quintum annum tributo capitis obligantur. 


Severus and Caracalla, as cited m the Cod. Iust., IV, 62, 3, 
write: non solent nova vectigalia inconsultis principibus institut. 
Hence only the emperor could have granted the city permission 
to impose taxes of its own on the outside landowners and on the 
free labor outside the citizenship. The emperor clearly recog- 
nizes that cautious Roman officials would not make decisions in 
judicial or administrative cases without some declaration by the 
emperor; but the protasis of lines 4-5 expresses, I think, concern 
on his part about appearing to interfere with the freedom of 
the cities. 


At the end of line Y Detschew reads as sure, éore, of which 
no trace appears in the photograph. Since I doubt that four 
letters could have been accommodated I restore [fva]. For iva 
and the optative after a primary tense see Ed. Schwyzer, Grie- 
chische Grammatik, Tl, p. 3828 (cf. Brugmann-Thumb, p. 581). 


Line 9: Old Greek cities and cities founded by Hellenistic 
kings had large councils; these corporations usually contained 
between 300 and 600 members. For instance, Plato, Laws, VI, 
756 B, called for a council of 360 for the new city being founded. 
Western municipia on the other hand, had small councils; the 
usual size was 100, but in a small town the council might have 
as few as thirty members? Perhaps towns founded by the 
Romans in the East had small councils too. This was true 
certainly at Tymandus where a council of 50, to be increased 
later, is attested by M. A. M. A., IV, 236 = I. L. S., 6090: 


numerum autem decurionum interim quinquaginta hominum 
instituere 


debebis gs’ deorum autem inmortalium favor tribuet ut aueti[s] 


eorum viribus adque numero mai[or] eorum haberi e4o»pia 
possit. 


Hence we may place this new Macedonian city in the group of 
those with an essentially Western council, because the Gerusia 


= J. Marquardt, Römische Staatsverwaltung, I* (Leipzig, 1881), p. 184. 
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at Sparta and the Areopagus at Athens did not serve as models 
either. 


Line 10: The summa honoraria of 500 Attic drachmas == 500 
denarii compares favorably with that of 400 denarii for the 
decurionate at Muzuc, but is less than the 1000 denarii at Thu- 
bursieum Numidarum and naturally far less than the 5000 
denarii at the important town of Cirta. The Lex Pompeia on 
which the constitutions of Bithynian towns were based did not 
specify any summa honoraria for the decurionate (Pliny to 
Trajan, CXII); however, it was customary for those chosen 
super legitimum numerum to show their appreciation by gifts 
of 1000 or 2000 denarii, and some smaller sum was surely expected 
from every new decurion after Trajan’s reply (CXIII). A 
council of 80 would have about five new couneilors each year. 


Lines 12-14: The phrase oí évkekrguévo. occurs in an inscrip- 
tion of Beroea,? M. Demitsas, 'H Maxedovia (Athens, 1896), no. 


* For the Spartan Gerusia, which had 28 or 23 members under the 
Principate, see K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta (Manchester, 1949), 
pp. 141-6 and A. M. Woodward, Historia, I (1950), pp. 620-1. Bruno 
Keil, “ Beiträge zur Geschichte des Areopags," Ber. süchs. Ak, Wiss. 
zu Leipzig, Phil.-hist. Kl. LXXI (1919), 8, p. 84 concludes that only 
incumbents of the eponymous and royal archonships became normally 
eligible for the Areopagus of the Principate, but he overlooked I. G., II^, 
3668, rév yevóuevov mlodduapxoy (so I restore), which proves that all 
three higher archonships were means of entry, and he overlooked I. G., 
IT’, 2339. 

? See R. M. Haywood apud Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome, IV (Baltimore, 1938), p. 77. 

*On independent outsiders who have land in the territory of a Mace- 
donian city see M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire (Oxford, 1926), pp. 560 f., note 92, and J. A. O. Larsen 
apud Tenney Frank, An Economio Survey of Ancient Rome, IV (Balti- 
more, 1938), pp. 458 f., note 23, and p. 444. Sometimes they co-operated 
but at other times they were very aggressive like the eparchikoi of 
J. H. 8., XXXIII (1913), pp. 318-20, no. 17, who derive their appella- 
tion, I think, from the fact that they belong to the province but not to 
any of the local móňe:is kal yn. In Gaul the cities and ethné had their 
Council of the Three Gauls, but the independent Roman landowners and 
businessmen had a parallel organization which even after 212 was still 
called the cives Romani in tribus provinci(i)s Galli(i)s consistentes 
(Ann. Ép. 1955, 210, published by A. Audin, J. Guey and P. Wuil- 
leumier, E. E.A. LVI [1954], pp. 297-335). Instead of ethnics after 
their names the representatives have the words prov. Lugud. or provinc. 
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58: Actvxov KaoXroópwtov II[c]íoova | àvórarov Bepowa[ilow Kai oi 
EVKEKTNMEVOL | "Ponotot TOV éavTÓvy TAT pwva.. The independent land- 
owners, some or most or even all of whom were probably Roman 
citizens, are forbidden to take cases concerning small amounts 
to the court of a Roman judge. Cases up to 250 denarii, even 
when the independent landowners are defendants, become sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the authorities in the local city. The 
imperial government is perhaps more concerned with the pro- 
tection of the cities against the outside landowners than with 
protection of Roman citizens against the now remote possibility 
of persecution by local Greeks. Not the same, of course, but a 
similar limitation occurs in another imperial letter, I. G., V (1), 
21, where in cases not involving a capital charge the emperor 
will agree to hear only those concerning more than 1000 denarii. 
Those for less than 1000 denarii and for more than 250 denarii 
would go to the proconsul or his legate, unless the parties were 
content to have it tried in the court of the local city. 

The phrase kai Sidxovres Kal devyovres may be compared with 
the formula in the senatus consultum de Asclepiade et aliis dca 
re Gy abrüy . . . map’ éréoov pueramopeUovrat, dy TÉ TL wap’ avTÓV 
. . . repot peraropedwvrar, upon Which follows the grant of a 
choice of tribunal? In the famous grant of a choice of tribunal 
to Seleucus of Rhosos, however, the extant text lends no support 
to the assumption that the same formula was once engraved on 
the inscription from Hhosos. On the contrary, it is actually 


[Belgic]ae or provinc. Acquitanic. On similar groups elsewhere see 
David Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton, 1950), index s. v. 
* Resident Romans." 

1I. G., XIV, 951 = Riccobono, Fontes*, I, no. 35. The Greek text is 
complete. The mutilated Latin text has benefited from new fragments 
published by C. Pietrangeli, “ Frammenti del ‘Senatus Consultum de 
Asclepiade’ ricuperati sul Campidoglio,” Bull. Com. Arch., LXIX. (1941), 
pp. 109-12, and by suggestions from F. De Visscher, D Antiquité Classique, 
XIII (1944), pp. 26-7, so that the pertinent section now reads, [eorum 
potestas et optio sit, seive domi le]gibus sueis vel(int) iudicio certare 
seive apud. magistratus [nostros vel Italicis iudicibus seive in civitate 
leibera aliqua earum, quae perpe]tuo in [amicitia p(opuli) R(omani) 
manse]ru[nt, ubei velint utei ibi iudicium de eis rebus fiat]. 

8 Inscr. gr. et lat. de la Syrie, UI, 718, originally published by P. 
Roussel, “ Un Syrien au service de Rome et d'Octave," Syria, XV (1934), 
pp. 33-74. Important commentary by Fernand De Visscher, “ Le statut 
juridique des nouveaux citoyens romains et l'inscription de Rhosos,” 
IL’ Antiquité Classique, XIII (1944), pp. 11-35 and XIV (1945), pp. 25-59. 
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excluded because the lacunae are not long enough to have accom- 
modated even so short a version of the formula as that in the 
new imperial letter. De Visscher® has always seemed to me 
right in asserting that Seleucus of Rhosos could exercise the 
choice only as defendant. No version of the formula kai diwxovres 
Kai $evyovres Was necessary in the grant to Seleucus of Rhosos, 
because the basic rule, actor sequitur forum ret, was in no way 
being violated; in the new imperial letter, on the other hand, 
the words were necessary, because the basie rule was indeed being 
violated for certain petty cases, just as it was in the senatus 
consultum for certain cases involving Asclepiades. 

Lines 17-18: What was “drafted and ordained”? Surely a 
decree of the city now completely lost. The inscription origi- 
nally consisted of a local decree based on the permission recorded 
in the imperial letter, the text of which is communicated as an 
appendage to the main document like the decision of the prefect 
after the decree of the Areopagus in the Eleusinian inscription, 
Hesperia, XXI (1952), p. 382. The magistrates, who are called 
in the Macedonian fashion politarchs, number perhaps five or 
six but surely more than two. They are not duovirt or quattuor- 
viri under a Greek name. The date, as Detschew recognized, 
is that of the Augustan Era beginning with the Battle of Actium. 

As for the city’s name and character, it is a new city, hardly 
an Alexandropolis founded by Alexander (so Detschew) but 
rather Parthicopolis (so J. and L. Robert), perhaps in replace- 
ment of a decadent Alexandropolis (so again J. and L. Robert). 
The names of the ambassadors are not those of Roman citizens, 
though the chief magistrate does have Roman citizenship. Since 
the date is given by the era of Actium, the city belongs to the 
province of Macedonia, as Detschew recognized, and not to 
Thrace. The council is of a Western (Latin) type; yet the chief 
magistrates are not duovirt but a whole board of politarchs as 
in Greek cities of Macedonia. 

It may be worth while to list the extant articles of the im- 
perial letter. The first article (lines 1-4), of which the ómóre 
clause represents a justification, has lost the main clause except 


? L'Antiquité Classique, XIV (1945), p. 43. For a different view see 
Ernst Sehónbauer, “ Die Doppelbürgerschaft im rómisehen Reiche und 
ihre Wirkung auf die Rechtsentwicklung," Wiener Anzeiger, LXXXVI 
(1949), pp. 343-69, especially pp. 362-9. 
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for the perhaps crucial words of £é[vo. and bwip rijs ywpas. The 
ómóre clause suggests that the first article permits the city to 
collect the usual local duties on imports and exporis from the 
independent landowners who own estates in its territory. The 
phrase itp 7s xópas, on the other hand, might suggest that the 
first article permitted the city to impose, not customs duties but 
a land tax. Between these two possibilities I incline to the first 
explanation. The second article (4-8) permits the city to levy 
a poll tax of its own on the free non-citizens (local labor) who 
pay the tributum capitis to Rome. The third article (8-12) fixes 
a numerus legitimus and a summa legitima for the city’s council. 
The fourth article (12-14) subjects the (Roman) outsiders with 
estates in the city’s territory to the jurisdiction of the city in 
all cases up to 250 denarii. The last article (14-16) gives the 
usual recognition to the ambassadors. i 

The course of events leading up to the emission of this letter 
may probably be reconstructed as follows. The city attempted 
to impose a tax or custom duty on the independent landowners. 
The permissibility of the tax was challenged, and Roman officials 
announced that they would have to ask the emperor for a ruling. 
The city then appointed two ambassadors to present her side 
of the case and used the opportunity to consult the emperor 
about increasing the Council, about establishing a minimum 
summa. honoraria for councilors and about final jurisdiction for 
the city in petty cases involving outsiders who owned estates in 
her territory, perhaps also about the question of the city’s right 
to impose a poll tax of its own on free non-citizen labor, though 
this question was not necessarily on the agenda for it may have 
owed its regulation to the foresight of the emperor or his 
advisors. 

JAMES H. OLIVER. 
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DID MELISSUS BELIEVE IN INCORPOREAL BEING? 


G. Vlastos, in Gnomon, XXV (1953), pp. 34-5, claims that 
he (and J. E. Raven before him) have laid to rest “ the alleged 
corporeality of Melissean Being in the grave which contains 
Burnet’s famous dogma of Hleatic materialism.” There is a 
surprising finality about this claim of Vlastos’, and it behooves 
his critics to consider whether such finality is justified. I think 
myself that, while Vlastos’ arguments are forceful and well ex- 
pressed, they still fail to carry absolute conviction; and in this 
brief discussion I shall try to set out the reasons for my 
scepticism. 

Vlastos lays great stress on the “plain words” of Melissus : 
recorded in Simplicius, Phys., 87, 4 (Melissus, Fr. 9 Diels): 
ev 8° doy dei aùrò capa py exe. el 86 Exot aráyos, Exo ay popia, Kal 
obxére ev ein. We ought to add, at the beginning of the fragment, 
the words “ et èv dv en, Sei aùrò êy elvas" ty 8 dy . . . ,” for these 
words are added by Simplicius at Phys., 109, 84, where he quotes 
the passage for a second time. 

These “ plain words” are in fact anything but plain; for we 
do not know whether they refer to the Eleatie One, or to the 
“each one” of a pluralist hypothesis. It is true that on both 
occasions Simplieius quotes Melissus in order to show that 
Melissus’ Being was incorporeal, and he seems to suppose that 
there is a reference here to the Eleatie One. But this evidence 
is not conclusive. Both Zeller, in his fifth edition, and Burnet, 
in Harly Greek Philosophy, argued that Melissus’ argument 
referred to the “ each one ” of the pluralists, and that Simplicius 
had simply misapplied the argument. This point of view is 
tenable. The ancient commentators were constantly becoming 
confused about the two different types of One, as is shown by 
their reports of Zeno’s arguments;* and even if Simplicius’ 
reporting of Melissus’ words is correct, we cannot be so sure 
about his interpretation of their application and their force. 

Critics of Zeller and Burnet admit that Simplicius’ opinion 
is not gospel, but they think that, since “ Being is One” is 
Melissean doctrine, therefore the argument necessarily concerns 


1 See Simplicius, Phys., 99, 9 ff. 
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Melissus’ own One-Being.? Vlastos thinks that the two conse- 
quences, “ Being has no odpa” and “ Being has no wdxos ” must 
be true for Melissus himself, and he says: “ There is no escape 
from this conclusion except on the assumption that Melissus’s 
argument is deliberately sophistical, a hypothesis so improbable 
that no one has dared to sponsor it.” 


The point at issue here is: If we suppose that Melissus’ argu- 
ment is directed against each one in a plurality, how can we 
imagine that it does not apply to his own One-Being also? This 
is a cogent argument against Zeller, but it can be met-—simply 
by supposing that Melissus, like Zeno, used certain arguments 
against plural ones without realizing that these arguments might 
be valid against the Eleatic One also. Zeno certainly seems to 
have used double-edged arguments of this kind,’ and it should 
be noted that the argument in Zeno, Fr. 1 (according to what 
seems the most probable interpretation) is almost identieal with 
the argument of Melissus, Fr. 9. 

Why should not Melissus have argued in the same way as 
Zeno? If we want an explanation of the apparent blindness, we 
might suggest that Zeno and Melissus distinguished sharply 
between the Indivisible One-Being of Parmenides and the Ones 
of a plurality—for which, probably, no one postulated indivisi- 
bility before the Átomists. Perhaps they were not altogether 
consistent in this matter; perhaps they should have realized that 
their arguments would apply to the Eleatic One also. But to 
accuse them of intellectual error is a very different matter from 
accusing them of deliberate sophistry, and in any case we must 
always remember that at this early period there was not yet a 
clearcut distinction between “logic” and “sophistical argument." 


J. E. Raven * denies the validity of this comparison between 
Melissus and Zeno; his view is that, whereas Zeno argued de- 


a Vlastos, loc. cit., p. 34. 

* I have discussed this point in regard to Zeno in Phronesis, II, No. 1 
(1957). 

*“ One thing separated from another" probably implies the division 
of each unit having magnitude into two further units. I have discussed 
this matter more fully in the article referred to in note 3, also in an 
article on Zeno due to appear in J. H. S., LXXVII (1957), Part 2. 

5 See my article mentioned in note 3. 

? Pythagoreans and Hleatics, p. 88. 
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structively against pluralism, Melissus argued constructively 
about the Eleatic One—-giving it the new attribute of infinity, 
for one thing. But there seems to be a fair number of destruc- 
tive arguments in Melissus (Fr. 8, 10, etc.), and there is no 
reason why Fr. 9 should not belong to the destructive variety. 
Raven's argument is suggestive, but not conclusive. 

Thus I cannot see that the “alleged corporeality " of Melis- 
sus’ Being has yet been finally laid to rest; and in the meantime 
there are some arguments against its alleged incorporeality. The 
main point is that made by Vlastos himself: “ How can Melissus’s 
Being be ‘infinite in magnitude’ (B3) if it is incorporeal and 
has no adxos at all?” Vlastos argues that Melissus meant 
“infinite” in a purely temporal sense. Now it must certainly 
be admitted that Melissus argued for the infinity of Being from 
the temporal angle; if what-is had no beginning, then it must 
be unlimited. But “unlimited” surely implies “lacking a 
limit in any sense whatever"; it seems to me that Melissus has 
tried to prove infinity in all senses by proving it in only one 
sense. This would, admittedly, be a “sophism ”—as such argu- 
ments have been called since the time of Plato and Aristotle; 
but sophisms of this kind, based on linguistic confusions, were 
bound to arise, and constantly did arise, in this early period. 
There would be nothing at all unexpected in this. 

But supposing that Melissus’ Being has no body and no dimen- 
sions: what happens to the basic Eleatic argument that Void 
is Not-Being and therefore does not exist? The argument 
appears to have been used by Melissus BY (10), dvdyxy rotvy 
qÀéov elvat, el kevóv py éorw—and even if this is (as Vlastos sug- 
gests) merely a dialectical argument against current belief, the 
argument against kevóvy would still stand, I think; but in any case 
we do not know for certain that the argument is purely dialectical.’ 
Perhaps Vlastos would say that Melissus’ Being was neither 
* full? nor “void”; but if so, we have no fragment in which 
such an idea is even faintly suggested. 


T Vlastos also mentions Aristotle, De Gen. et Corr., 325a14, but this 
need not refer to Melissus particularly; further, Vlastos attributes to 
Aristotle “the statement that both Melissus and Parmenides (!) believed 
that only sensible things had being" (Diels, 28 a 24-5), but I am not 
sure that Aristotle said this with particular reference to Melissus and 
Parmenides (see Metaph., 10102 1). 
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Besides, Vlastos is compelled by his theory to do violence to 
Aristotle’s evidence; he talks of “ Aristotle’s stronghanded 
methods of foisting his own categories on the thought of his 
predecessors." Now I fully agree that Aristotle analysed the 
sayings of earlier philosophers from his own point of view, and 
sometimes spoke of what they ought to have said, rather than 
what they did say. But it is another matter to attribute to him 
actual false statements and major distortions. 

Aristotle at Metaph., 986 b 18 says quite definitely: “It 
seems that Parmenides was specially eoncerned with One in the 
light of pure reason (xarà Aóyov),? and Melissus with material 
One (rot xara ryv VAqv). Now Vlastos’ theory about this is that 
Aristotle, who ascribed infinity to tAy only, supposed that Melis- 
sus, since he made his One infinite, was thinking particularly of 
Tov Kara THv tAnv évós. But if the opposition was between Adyos 
and tay (not dos and Ay), this is not necessarily true, and 
even if it is true, I think it highly unlikely that Aristotle could 
have made such an entirely false statement as Vlastos wishes 
to ascribe to him. In any case, if someone like Melissus had in 
point of fact developed the idea of Incorporeal Being as Vlastos 
has said, would not Aristotle have been more likely to turn 
several somersaults in admiration, and hail Melissus as a sober 
man among drunkards? 

Aristotle criticizes Melissus as follows in Soph. Æl., 5, 167 b 18: 
olov 6 MeAlooovu Aóyos, Ste drepov tò Grav, AaBov rò èv &rav &yévy- 
TOV (èk yàp pù Gyros ovdev dv yevécOar), rò 88 yevópevov ¿Ê dpyüs 
yeveoBar. ef yn oov yéyovev, dpynv oùk Eye TÒ ray, WoT ümewov. oUK 
àváykr Šè roUro ovpBaivey. od yàp el rÒ yevópevov arav apxnv Exel, 
Kai et TL dpxny eye yéyover. 

The argument is expressed in the form, “It isn’t true to say 
that, because all A-are B, therefore all B are A,” because that 
is the form immediately relevant to Aristotle’s discussion. But 
the real point must surely be that there are two kinds of dpy7— 
temporal and spatial. Everything that has a temporal dpy7 must 
perhaps “ come to be "-——but not everything that has an åpxý of 
any kind whatever. This seems to be the real point of the 
criticism, judging by the phrase at the end of the restatement 
in Soph. El., 6, 168 b 35: òs dpdw rabrà Óvra rà dpynv xev, TÖ Te 


? Raven, op. cit., p. 87 translates cara Aóyov as “ ideal,” but I doubt 
the correctness of this translation.  ' 
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yeyovós kai TÒ werepacpevov. Thus on the basis of these two pas- 
sages, we may feel reasonably confident that Aristotle thought 
that Melissus’ Infinite was something rather more than a merely 
iemporal one. 

Now to return to the actual fragment. If Simplicius is a 
correct reporter, it ran as follows: ei uév dy ein, Sei abrÓ êv elvai: 
ey 0° doy det abrÓ capa pn eye. el 88 Exor máyos, Exou dy pdpta, Kat 
odxere ty ein, What is the subject of the first sentence? rò Ov 
or éxaoroy TOv Ovrov? “If it is an entity, it must be one "—why? 
Because Being excludes the possibility of anything else “ being ” 
or because nothing can exist unless it is a firm unity? “If it 
is one, it must have no body ”—-why not? Presumably because 
“if on the other hand (ei dé) it had wéyos, it would have parts 
and no longer be one.” 

These questions are difficult to answer; but I think that the 
difficulty of answering them shows that we should not be too 
dogmatic about the general interpretation of the fragment. It 
looks to me—and apparently it looked to Burnet and Zeller 
also—as if the argument is in the form of a dialectical refutation 
of pluralist assumptions. Vlastos and Raven see it in a different 
light; they are entitled to their opinion, but it should be clearly 
realized that it is an opinion, and not a certainty.? 


N. B. BOOTH. 


E. Crorypon, SURREY. 


°I might add that in most cases I find myself in agreement with 
Vlastos' opinions; this one is an exception. 


AUGUSTINE, CONF., IX, 10, 24. 


In describing his vision at Ostia, Augustine tells how he and 
his mother arose in contemplation above corporeal objects, even 
above the heavens with their sun, moon, and stars; and he con- 
tinues: Ht adhuc ascendebamus interius cogitando et loquendo 
et mirando opera tua et venimus in mentes nostras ei tran- 
scendimus eas, ut attingeremus regionem ubertatis indeficientis, 
unde pascis Israel in aeternum veritate pabulo, et ibi vita 
sapientia est, per quam fiunt omnia ista, et quae fuerunt et quae 
futura sunt, et ipsa non fit, sed sic est, ut fuat, et sic erit semper." 
Pusey translates: “ Yea, we were soaring higher yet, by inward 
musing, and discourse, and admiring of Thy works; and we 
came to our own minds, and went beyond them, that we might 
arrive at that region of never-fading plenty, where Thou feedest 
Israel for ever with the food of truth, and where life is the 
Wisdom by whom all these things are made, and what have been, 
and what shall be, and she is not made, but is, as she hath been, 
and so shall she be ever.” ? 

The precise meaning of the phrase ibi vita sapientia est is 
obscure in Pusey’s translation. All other versions that I have 
consulted ? give substantially the same rendering; and no trans- 
lator, so far as I know, has offered an explanation of this state- 
ment. Augustine’s words at first seem to say that the life of the 
soul in perfect union with God is identified with divine Wisdom. 
But taken literally and without qualification, this would be sheer 
pantheism, and it is surely not what Augustine intended. Does 
he mean to say, then, that divine life is identified with divine 
Wisdom? Such a statement is obviously true. But how is it 


2 Augustine, Conf., IX, 10, 24 (p. 259, 13-p. 260, 4, ed. Gibb-Mont- 
gomery = P. L., XXXII, 774). 

? The Confessions of S. Augustine, tr. by E. B. Pusey, in A Library 
of Fathers, I (Oxford, 1838), p. 174. 

3J, G. Pilkington in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (New York, 
1886); C. Bigg (London, 1897); William Watts, ed. by W. H. D. 
Rouse, in Loeb Classical Library (London, 1912; reprint, 1919); Sir 
Tobie Matthew, revised by Dom Roger Hudleston (London, 1923); 
Vernon J. Bourke in The Fathers of the Church (New York, 1953); 
French translation by Pierre de Labriolle in Collection Budé, 5th ed. 
(Paris, 1954) ; Italian translation by Fratel Norberto (Torino, 1924). 
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pertinent to the context? We are compelled, therefore (if we 
take the rendering given by the translators), to understand St. 
Augustine to mean that the life of the soul in perfect union with 
God is identified with divine Wisdom as participated in by the 
soul in its beatific state. 

Although this interpretation can be defended, I feel that it 
does some violence to the unity of the passage and that it does 
not fully bring out Augustine's meaning. In the first place, the 
attention of the reader throughout the sentence is focused on the 
intellect: ascendebamus cogitando . . . venimus in mentes nostras. 
... pascis Israel veritate pabulo. When we reach the climax, 
therefore, the unity of thought is somewhat upset by the state- 
ment “ Life is the Wisdom... .” It was not so much life that 
we had been led to think of all along but rather wisdom. And 
then, after doing the necessary mental focusing required by the 
statement, “ Life is the Wisdom ... ,” we are obliged to make 
a further adjustment at the end of the sentence where Wisdom 
becomes the subject of the last four verbs. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that if sapientia is taken as the 
subject of est, if the Platonic and Neo-Platonic overtones of 
vita are understood, and if the emphasis placed on the predicate 
noun vita in this unusual position is felt,? the meaning of the 


* would not say that this interpretation (apart from the difficulties 
of the present context) is impossible; for Aug., De Trin., I, 6, 10 (P. L., 
XLII, 826), says: Neque enim ipsa vita aeterna mortalis est secundum 
aliquam mutabilitatem: ac per hoc Filius Dei, quia vita aeterna est, 
cum Patre etiam ipse intelligitur, ubi dictum est, Qui solus habet 
immortalitatem, Hius enim vitae aeternae et mos participes facti, pro 
modulo nostro immortales efficimur. Sed aliud est ipsa cuius participes 
eficimur, vita aeterna; aliud nos qui eius participatione vivemus in 
aeternum. 

5 Even the expression ut attingeremus regionem ubertatis indeficientis, 
properly understood as an adaptation of the language of Plotinus (cf. 
Enn., III, 5, 9 [vol. I, p. 332, 18-19, ed, Henry-Schwyzer]), refers to the 
never-fading plenty of the intelligence when it is full of its object. See 
Jean Pépin, “Une curieuse déclaration idéaliste du ‘De Genesi ad 
litteram ' de saint Augustin, et ses origines Plotiniennes,” Revue d'his- 
toire cl de philosophie religieuses, XXXIV (1954), pp. 373-400, espe- 
cially, p. 394. 

8 The emphasis is similar to that achieved in the statement Deus erat 
Verbum, “The Word was God," i.e, “The Word was truly God." 
This inversion of subject and predicate noun is found elsewhere in 
Biblical Latin and in St. Augustine; e.g., Wisdom, VI, 18: Initium 
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passage is quite clear, and a perfect unity of thought is main- 
tained throughout the sentence. 

A comparison of this passage with Augustine’s explanation 
of the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel will shed considerable light 
on the matter. Commenting on the text, Quod factum est n 
illo vita est; Augustine argues that if we take in illo as modi- 
fying factum est, we must arrive at absurd consequences, and 
he concludes that the correct punctuation is: Quod factum est, 
in illo vita est, i. e., “ What has been made is life in Him.” And 
so he sums up: Est autem in ipsa sapientia spiritaliter ratto 
quaedam qua terra facta est; haec vita est.? 

Augustine then goes on to illustrate this doctrine by the 
example of a carpenter who builds a cabinet. First, the design 
of the cabinet is in the mind of the carpenter (primo in arte 
habet arcam) before the material cabinet is produced by the 
carpenter’s hands. After the material cabinet has come to be, the 
exemplar in the artisan’s mind does not cease to exist. In fact, 
the material cabinet may be destroyed, and the carpenter can 
make another according to the pattern in his mind. The material 
cabinet, therefore, is not life, but the idea of the cabinet is life, 
because it lives in the soul of the artisan.? 


enim illius, verissima est disciplinae concupiscentia; Proverbs, XVI, 5: 
Abominatio Domini est omnis arrogans; Augustine, Ep., CXVIII, 3, 14 
(P.L. XXXIII, 439): Sanitas autem perfecta corporis, illa extrema 
totius hominis immortalitas erit; Augustine, De Trin., VIII, 6, 9 (P. D., 
ALII, 954): Est enim quaedam pulchritudo animi iustitia. Further- 
more, in this passage of the Conf., this inversion of subject and predicate 
noun is necessary in order to have sapientie stand near to per quam. 
If the word order were sapientia vita est, per quam . . , , the reader 
would be led to take quam as referring to vita. 

T Note that Augustine accepts the following punctuation of St. John's 
text: Omnia per ipsum facta sunt, et sine ipso factum est nihil, Quod 
faetum est, in illo vita est, This interpretation, although it is not 
without some support in the MSS and in the writings of the Fathers of 
the Church, is not widely accepted by modern commentators. See M.-J. 
Lagrange, Evangile selon saint Jean (Paris, 1925), p. 6. 

8 In Iohannis Evangelium, Y, 16 (pp. 9-10, ed. Willems, Corpus Chris- 
tianorum = P.L. XXXV, 1387). 

? Op. cit., I, 17 (p. 10, ed. Willems = P. L., XXXV, 1387): Primo in 
arte habet arcam. . . . In arte invisibiliter est, in opere visibiliter erit. 
... Ht illa in opere facta est, et illo manet quae in arte est: nam potest 
illa arca putrescere, et iterum ex illa quae in arte est, alia fabricari. ., . 
Arca im opere non est vita, arca im arte vita est; quia vivit anima 
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In like manner, the Wisdom of God, by which all things are 
made, contains the exemplars of all creatures before God pro- 
duces them. The objects produced according to these exemplars 
are not life, but whatever has been made is life in Him.?° 

The doctrine put forth here seems to contain an echo of Plato’s 
account of creation in the Timaeus, a dialogue with which Augus- 
tine was acquainted through Cicero's translation. According 
to Plato, the eternal exemplar of the world that the Demiourgos 
contemplates in fashioning the world is a living thing.’ It is 
not the living thing that becomes but the living thing that 4s, 
rò ò €or £gov, and in it the Demiourgos beholds the forms of 
all that he produces.? Plotinus, explaining this passage of the 
Timaeus, takes Plato to mean that the Forms do not exist 
separately but in the vois, that rò vogróv and rò vooiv are in reality 
one: “For he [Plato] does not say that what it [Mind] con- 
templates is really apart, but that it is in the Mind, because the 
Mind has the object of intelligence within itself." 34 This is 


artificis, ubi sunt ista omnia antequam proferantur. So also in De Trin., 
IX, 4, 4 (P.L., XLII, 963): Illa [notitia] enim vita quaedam est in 
ratione cognoscentis. 

19 Op. cit., I, 17 (p. 10, ed. Willems = P. L., XXXV, 1387): .. . quia 
sapientia Dei, per quam facta sunt omnia, secundum artem continet 
omnia, antequam fabricet omnia; hino quae fiunt per ipsam artem, non 
continuo vita sunt, sed quidquid factum est, vita in illo est, In De Gen. 
ad litt., II, 6,12 (P. L., XXXIV, 268), Aug. explains that the exemplar 
of every created thing lives an eternal life in the Divine Word: An eo 
ipso quod scriptum est Fiat firmamentum, haec ipsa dictio Verbum est 
Patris, unigenitus Filius, in quo sunt omnia quae creantur, etiam ante- 
quam creentur, et quidquid. in illo est, vita est; quia quidquid. per eum 
factum est, in ipso vita est, et vita utique creatria, sub illo autem 
creatura? Aliter ergo in illo sunt ea quae per illum facta sunt, quia 
regit et continet ea; aliter autem in illo sunt ea quae ipse est. Ipse 
enim vita est, quae ita in illo est ut ipse sit, quoniam ipse vita est lux 
hominum. Quia ergo nihil creari posset . . . cuius creandi ratio, si 
tamen ratio recte dicitur, non in Dei Verbo Patri coaeterno coaeterna 
vila viveret; propterea. ... 

11 For Augustine's use of this translation, see Pierre Courcelle, Les 
Letires grecques en Occident (Paris, 1948), pp. 156-7. 

1? This position Plato had to take, since he conceived of the world as 
a living thing, animated by a cosmic soul. 

7? Plato, Tim. 39 E: wep oDv vols évoócas lidas TQ B &ariv (Gor, olal re 
Évew: kal Boat, Kabopa, roraúras kal rocabras Stevandn Seiv kal róðe axeiy. 


^ Plotinus, Enz., lll, 9, 1 (vol. I, p. 412, 14— p. 413, 1, ed. Henry- 
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surely not a valid interpretation of Plato’s doctrine, but it is 
clear that for Plotinus the eternal ideas are in the life and the 
wisdom of the vovs.'* This doctrine (with the necessary Christian 
qualifications) apparently was the thought in Augustine’s head 
when he interpreted St. John’s words, Quod factum est, in illo 
vita est. 

Since, therefore, the unchanging forms of things (in Augus- 
tine’s account) are nowhere else than in the eternal Wisdom of 
God, identified with God Himself, and more especially with the 
divine Word, it is clear that the passage cited above from the 
Confessions means that the Wisdom of God, embodying the 
archetypes of all that is or was or will be, is truly life because 
it lives forever in God Himself, identified with Him. The point 
of the statement is, therefore, abundantly clear. The mind has 
risen from a contemplation of sensible objects doomed to die 
to the realm of created intelligences (ef venimus 4n mentes 
nostras).*° Here it beholds that which shares God's eternal life; 
for the soul, being immaterial and therefore immortal, is immu- 
table in space though not in time." It then rises still higher 
(et transcendimus eas) to the absolutely immutable and eternally 
living wisdom of God Himself, the Exemplar of all creatures, 
and so Augustine concludes: “And there that Wisdom, by 
which all these things, and all that have been, and all that yet 
will be, were made, is God’s own life; and that Wisdom is not 
made, but is, as it has been and so shall be for evermore.” !5 


JOHN HAMMOND TAYLOR, S. J. 
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Schwyzer): ô yàp ka8opà oU dyow év érépo mávTws, àAN ép aùr TQ fv 
aura rd vonroy Éxeuw. 

45 Plotinus, Enn., V, 1, 4 (vol. V, p. 19, 5-9, ed. Bréhier): ... ém? 
TÒ dpxéruroy abro) [kócuov] kai rò dXmÜiwoTepov ávaBàs káket müvra lOÉro 
voyrà kai wap’ alr@ dldia év olxelg cuvéce: kal wñ, kal rovrwy roy dkýparoy 
voUy wpocTÓTy», kal copíav áuójxarov. . . . 

18 The description of the ascent of the soul here bears a striking 
resemblance to Plotinus, Enn., V, 1, 4. See Paul Henry, La Vision 
d'Ostie (Paris, 1938), p. 23. 

17 See De vera religione, X, 18 (P. L., XXXIV, 130) ; Mutari autem 
animam posse, non quidem localiter, sed tamen temporaliter, suis affec- 
tionibus quisque cognoscit. 

1l] am grateful to Père Paul Henry, S.J., for his kindness in dis- 
eussing some of these problems with me and in explaining difficulties in 
the text of Plotinus. 


ON PENALIZING AREOPAGITES. 


Rarely does the historian meet with an inseription whose every 
letter is legible. This is true of the law of 337/6 against attempts 
to overthrow the democracy (B. D. Meritt, Hesp., XXI [1952], 
pp. 855-9). Now that M. Ostwald (T. A. P. A, LXXXVI [1955], 
pp. 108-28) has determined its place in the history of Attic law, 
its political interpretation can begin. The nomothetae of 8337/6 
were already known (I. G., II?, 244); they busied themselves 
with repairing the walls at Letionea and Munychia—surprising 
activity for such a board. The new inscription shows that they 
were active in the ninth prytany, which is also surprising. 
Nomothetae could normally be established in consequence of an 
annual diacheirotonia, held on 11th Hecatombaeon to determine 
whether the laws were satisfactory (Dem., XXIV, 18; 25-6; 28; 
cf. Busolt-Swoboda, II, pp. 1011-14) ; so the work of the nomo- 
thetae would be likely to be over within the first few months of 
the year. The excited demand of Demosthenes (III, 10) for 
nomothetae does not prove that they could normally be estab- 
lished at any time in the year. The thesmothetae could bring 
about appointment of nomothetae, if they found contradiction 
in the laws (Aesch., III, 38-9). They were to examine the laws 
each year and their report may have been fixed to 11th Heca- 
tombaeon. If, alternatively, the thesmothetae could bring about 
appointment of nomothetae at any time in the year, the two 
laws of 337/6 are still surprising. For, since the nomothetae 
of 837/6 dealt both with attempts at tyranny and with the walls 
of Eetionea and Munychia, the thesmothetae must have found 
strange contradictions in the laws. So one may suspect an extra- 
ordinary situation—and political intrigue. 

Inquiry about Eucrates, who proposed the law, does not lead 
far. His execution in 322 (Luce. Dem. enc., 31) does not show 
that he sympathized with Demosthenes in 336; Hypereides too 
was one of Antipater’s victims in 322 (Plut, Dem., 28, 4), yet 
he had prosecuted Demosthenes in the ITarpalus-affair. The law 
follows tradition in its general provisions against subversion 
(lines 7-11) ; it is novel in its threats against members of the 
council of the Areopagus. Although anti-tyrannical slogans 
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were a commonplace with Athenian orators, there is no record 
of any revolutionary attempt such as would justify special 
precautions against subversion in 337/6. The law must be 
understood as a propagandist attack on recent activities of the 
Areopagite council. 

After Chaeronea that council contrived that the city was 
entrusted to Phocion, who had spoken for peace before, rather 
than to Charidemus (Plut., Phoc., 16, 1-3); hence Ostwald (p. 
126) regards the law as evidence of anti-Macedonian extremism. 
That does not follow. Demosthenes helped Phocion in his career 
and used him against Chares (Nepos, Phoc., 2, 8—the occasion 
may be 340/39, when Phocion replaced Chares at Byzantion, 
cf. A. Schaefer, II?, p. 513). The attitude of the Areopagite 
council, or the way it could be used in political intrigues, must 
be discovered from its punitive measures against individuals. 
(Evidence: Dem., XVIII, 1832-4; Dein. I, 62-8; Plut, Dem., 
14, 4; ef. [Dem.], LVIII, 38; Hyp, fr. 67-76; [Plut.], Vat. 
X orat., 850 a.) The best-known case is that of Antiphon, where 
it was Demosthenes who made the council intervene. Deinarchus 
mentions measures against several men; he says they were 
. carried out under a decree of Demosthenes which empowered 
the Areopagite council to punish citizens for breach of the laws. 
For the date of this decree there are three possibilities: 


(i) After the condemnation of Antiphon, the Areopagite 
council quashed the election of Aeschines to maintain Athenian 
claims to Delos. Schaefer (II?, pp. 372-4) found an allusion 
to Aeschines’ disappointment in Dem., XIX, 209. But the 
reference there may be to any of the many embassies sent out 
by the Athenians in and towards 343/2. (There is no good 
reason for putting Dem. XIX early in the Attic year.) 

(ii) F. R. Wüst (Philipp II, 47-9) thinks that Aeschines 
is hostile and sarcastic towards the Areopagite council in I, 81, 
84, 92, and so he puts the Antiphon-affair before the trial of 
Timarchus. I can find no such hostility or sarcasm in the pas- 
sages; it is for each reader to judge. 

(iii) Extraordinary measures against individuals and An- 
tiphon’s promise to burn the dockyards are more appropriate to 
. war-time than to peace. Demosthenes was in the Peiraeus when 
he arrested Antiphon; his commission as émordrys rot vavrixod 
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(Aesch., ITI, 222) explains what he was doing there. One of 
ihe vietims of the Areopagites was a descendant of Harmodius 
( Dein., I, 63) ; this need not refer to the trial of Proxenus men- 
tioned in Dem., XIX, 280-1. Another victim was Charinus, 
whose exile for treason is mentioned in [Dem.], LVIII, 38; 
that speech may belong to 339, as suggested by Schaefer, III’, 2, 
pp. 277-8 (because of § 43). 


The Demosthenic decree may have been passed after the out- 
break of war in 340/39. Consequent experience may have em- 
boldened the Areopagite council to attack citizens who tried to 
leave Attica after Chaeronea (Lyc. I, 52-3; Aesch., ITI, 252) ; 
Demosthenes may have approved of these attacks too, although 
he did not originate them (Aeschines would say so, if he did). 
The new law should be regarded as part of a retort to the decree 
of Demosthenes; Aeschines too thought that Demosthenes was 
undemocratic in his treatment of Antiphon (Dem., XVIII, 132). 
The law is anti-Demosthenic; it does not follow that it is pro- 
Macedonian. Attempts to classify Athenian parties as pro- and 
anti-Macedonian obscure the real divisions between rival groups. 
But that is another problem. 
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REVIEWS. 


Max Trev. Von Homer zur Lyrik: Wandlungen des griechischen 
Weltbildes im Spiegel der Spraehe. München, C. H. Beck, 1955. 
Pp. xii + 332. DM. 28. (Zetemata, Heft 12.) 


In Sappho und Simonides, Wilamowitz called for a “Topik” to 
lead us to a fuller understanding of the style and the ‘thought of 
archaic Greek poetry, and this summons, twice referred to in the 
present book, might be regarded as its motto. Its more immediate 
source, the author tells us, was his observation that dBpds, a favorite 
word in Aeolic lyric, does not occur in Homer; from this word 
Treu was led to study also other “haptische Empfindungsworter,” 
as he terms those words, so typical of archaic Greek lyric in general 
and of Aeolic lyrie especially, that convey the sense of touch and of 
experienced surface; and from this group of words to other words 
expressing the poet’s, or the age’s, way of seeing and experiencing 
the objective world. The book is therefore a word-study, following 
in the wake principally of the early chapters of Snell’s Discovery 
of the Mind, but also of essays by Pasquali, Reinhardt, and Hermann 
Fränkel. It is a word-study, but the author is always concerned to 
proceed from word-usage to generalization concerning the outlook 
that is mirrored in word-usage, and so the book is also, and perhaps 
more essentially, a “ geistesgeschichtliches Untersuchung,” as Treu at 
one point calls it. 

There are two parts, one for Homer, one for lyric. The first 
studies the Homeric perceptions of Man, Landscape, and Time, in 
preparation for the contrasting outlooks of lyric on the same subjects, 
to be presented in the second. There is in Part One some discussion 
of contrasts between these two sets of views, but much more strikingly 
Part One is a study of changes in word-usage from Iliad to Odyssey. 
In fact the most definite philological thesis argued in this book is 
the difference of outlook between the two epics, and Treu believes 
that his observations give strong support to the chorizontist view. 

The second part is really two distinct parts. After a detailed study 
of Aeolie lyric, there are sixty-five pages of comparatively rapid 
survey of the forerunners, contemporaries, and successors of the 
Aeolic poets: Hesiod, the four main Homeric Hymns, Aleman, 
Archilochus, and Tyrtaeus, Solon, Mimnermus, and Xenophanes, 
Ibyeus, Anacreon, and Simonides. This survey, in spite of many 
good individual observations, is the least successful part of the book, 
principally because it contains a re-working of points already studied 
earlier in the book in greater detail and with more feeling, but also 
because it seems in part dislocated from the main theme: points of 
chronology and authorship are lingered over when they have no clear 
connection with the rest of the book, and many points of diction 
args discussed seem to be just a matter of picking out “new” 
words. 

Finally, there is an admirable fifteen-page summary of the princi- 
pal matters studied in the course of the book and of its chief 
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conclusions. A reader could, I think, get a good general impression 
of Trews arguments and purposes by reading thìs last chapter and 
using the relevant sections in the main body of the book for a 
thorough check on what the author is doing. The book is well 
equipped for this kind of sampling, with indexes and an analytical 
table of contents. 

As was said above, Part One has two purposes, to establish con- 
trasts between Homeric and lyric outlooks, and to trace patterns of 
development from Iliad to Odyssey; basically, of course, the two are 
one, and Treu holds, correctly beyond a doubt, that the “new” 
perceptions that bloom in lyric have been a long time growing and 
ean often be seen in the bud in Homer, especially in the Odyssey. 
A mere list of all the topics and words studied in Part One would 
be pointless; discussion of all of them would be impossible. A few 
samples, and some eomments on them, will have to serve. 

Accepting, for the Iliad, Snell’s observation that Homeric per- 
ceptions are “articulated,” that what later ages would regard as 
functions of the whole person are in Homer called characteristies of 
his parts, Treu makes a study of phrases having to do with “ swift- 
ness of foot," and finds a difference between Iliad and Odyssey: 
apart from references to Achilles, which are omitted because of the 
statistically unbalancing effect of the traditional epithets, the Iliad 
has many more references than the Odyssey to “swift feet,” while 
the Odyssey tends to use the adverb “swiftly " more often. This, 
Treu believes, is an important development, both * sprachgeschicht- 
lich” and “ geistesgesehiehtlich ": away from the characteristic of 
the organ to the function of the person, revealing a growing con- 
sciousness of the dependence of such functions on the will of the 
person. Treu’s observation, though correct, is too limited: while it is 
true that “swift of foot" 1s much commoner in Iliad than in Odyssey, 
there are so many examples of “swift” and “swiftly” in the Ikad 
(axis alone, of Achilles six times, of horses at least twenty times; xa 
many times; rayis of Ajax Oileus eleven times, ete.) that the 
difference between the poems becomes quite obliterated and Treu’s 
generalization is therefore not justified. Also relating to the matter 
of “articulation,” there is the question of the “inner man”: Treu 
finds that in the Odyssey much more than in the Iliad the organs of 
feeling (heart, soul, spirit) are located simply “within” (in the 
Iliad, usually èv om50coci), and argues that this is a step in the 
direction of an abstract idea of the “inner” as distinct from the 
* onter " man, and hence toward the consciousness of self. There is 
some other evidence to the same effect (only in the Odyssey do we 
find ei0ós ve péyeOds re è dpévas Evdoy &oas, contrasting inner and 
outer), but it is hard to see much signifieanee in this de-localization, 
for the organs remain no less the distinet possessors of the functions. 
In the Iliad the phrase jis ve ueyás re is common (where Treu 
follows Pasquali in taking ús to mean “ valorous,” not “beautiful ?), 
in the Odyssey it is virtually replaced by kaAós re peyds re; thus 
"size," the old ideal, is in the Odyssey joined and modified by 
“beauty.” But the phrases are not used often enough (2s re weyds 
re, Iliad eight times, Odyssey once; kaÀós ve meyas re, Odyssey five 
times, Zlied twice) for the differences to prove anything. A few more 
points concerning Man: the word ydprs is used of a person as a whole 
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for the first time in the Odyssey, and in other ways too its use in the 
Odyssey is extended and made more abstract; words for the “eye” 
begin to express character and emotions in the Odyssey; functional 
adjectives are not so often used to describe lifeless objects in the 
Odyssey; only the subjective consequences of old age are mentioned 
in the Iliad, while in the Odyssey its outward form is described. 
Largely lacking in both epies are color, *skin-sense," and outward 
racial characteristics, 

There is no doubt that landscape is a richer, more detailed, and 
more developed feature of the Odyssey than of the Iliad. There are, 
as Treu recognizes, thematie reasons for this difference. But he 
believes that the spirit which is exemplified by Odysseus standing 
before a palm tree and gazing in rapt admiration (Od., VI, 166) is 
more than a symptom of thematic difference; it is a new perception, 
a rapport between man and nature of which the Ikad is not yet 
capable, In the Iliad, when scenery is described, what we have is 
* Lokalangabe,” not “ Naturgefiihl.” Even the Shield and the similes 
are not really exceptions. The Shield has less color, less gleam, 
fewer details than the pseudo-Hesiodie Scutum; and the Shield has 
at its center of interest man, not nature. (But in the Odyssey, when 
Odysseus tells how he marvelled at the palm tree, he does so to 
emphasize Nausicaa’s beauty; hence this reference to nature too is 
fundamentally centered on a human being.) In the similes, indeed, 
everything occurs, and yet what the similes present are not pictures 
of nature but of the events of nature: “ While a Sapphic simile can 
develop into an independent picture of nature, only seldom does a 
Homeric simile beeome a description of the situation; the landscape 
remains only the background for an event which takes place in it: 
the fall of a tree, the roar of a mountain torrent, the raging of 
fire...” (p. 100). In the Odyssey, landscapes are not only more 
numerous and more detailed (dew is mentioned, climate described), 
but are drawn much closer into connection with the human action: 
in the initial description of Calypso the fragrance of the goddess’ 
chamber is intertwined with the beauty of her song, and the beauty 
of nature blends with the beauty of human form. But this is still 
short of lyrie scenery: there is no color in the vegetation, there are 
no shadows in the garden. 

A very interesting short chapter is devoted to the important 
question of “shadow.” As Treu points out, it is generally accepted 
that the discovery of shadow in vase-painting is related to the dis- 
covery of dimension and perspective, not only graphic dimensions 
but also psychological “ depths.” Can we find the discovery of 
shadow in poetry? Study of words relating to “shadow” in the 
Iliad shows, according to Treu, that none of these indicate a east 
shadow, but only “ darkness” (of cloud or mountain or grove); only 
the formula-verse in the Odyssey, “the sun went down and all the 
streets were shadowed,” indicates a cast shadow, cast by the houses 
in the streets. Here the Odyssey shows a significant advance, a 
new observation; apart from this verse there is no “ umbra poetica ” 
in either epic. The Iliad too speaks of the shadows of evenin 
(XXI, 232), but here Treu will not allow that these are shadows in 
our sense: “bei einem flachen, frei liegenden Feld sind es nicht 
Schatten in unserem Sinn." But are not Greek fields almost in- 
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variably close to high hills which inevitably east shadows? These 
evening shadows in the field are no less cast shadows than those of 
the streets in the Odyssey. All three passages of the Iliad in which 
“shadowy clouds” are spoken of have to do with rain or storm 
clouds, and so Treu asks, elinchingly, * Wann würfen Sehnee- und 
Gewitterwolken jemals Sehattien?" The answer is, often, in Greece 
and in other mountainous regions, where rain and storm need no 
general overcast. Treu has German weather conditions in mind 
rather than Hellenie. 

I turn now to Part Two. After a useful index of all the adjectives 
in Sappho and Alcaeus, given with the words which they modify, 
Treu proceeds through Aeolie “ perceptions,” following a path 
roughly parallel to that of his survey of Homeric usage. What are 
the essential new things in Aeolic word-usage, and what do these 
mean for the spirit of the lyric age? 

First, the “ Menschenbild,” There is a new “ Kórpergefühl": no 
longer are figures just “great and beautiful,” or “bright,” or 
“strong "; the glance of the eye is noticed, Aphrodite laughs, there 
is the phrase áfávarov wpogwroy, there is the combination of moral 
goodness and beauty, forerunner of the concept of the xaAós 
kàyaĝós. Countenance and gait take on new details and new mean- 
ings: in Aeolic lyric we find “ rosy-cheeked” and * shining-faced," 
in Homer we do not. (But Homer does have wArordpyo. of ships; 
and the “rosy cheeks” of Aeolie lyric, if we omit, as Lobel and 
Page do, Aleaeus 150 Bergk, we have only in the assertion of 
Eustathius.) We find éparov Baua (Sappho, cf. Archilochus’ model 
general), a real abstraction from the physical actuality of “ gait," 
a discovery of a new aspect of individual personality. 

Above all, there are the “haptische Empfindungsworter ”; and 
the discussion of the heightened awareness of tactile things in lyrie, 
especially in Aeolie lyric, is the core of Treu’s book. Treu studies 
the use, in Homer and in the Aeolics, of four relevant words: àfipós, 
dzaAÀós, paAdakds, répgv. Let us look at ámaAós. In Homer, Treu 
says, the word means “ soft," in the sense of “ yielding," “ wound- 
able," “weak”; it expresses “ Affizierbarkeit.” In lyrie it means: 
“soft” in the sense of “smooth ”—an experienced softness and 
smoothness of surface. This perception of “ feeling” in lyrie is 
real and important, but the distinction between Homerie and lyric 
usage is less clear than Treu indicates, and his arguments to explain 
away passages in the Iliad where áraAós seems clearly to mean the 
same kind of softness as we find in the lyric poets are not successful. 
When, for example, the poet speaks, in Book III, of Paris’ “ soft 
neck" he surely has in mind Paris’ soft beauty as well as his vul- 
nerability. We have heard about Paris’ beauty earlier in Book III 
and it is of paramount importance in the immediately following 
scene at fhe end of the book. 

The picture of nature in Sappho and Aleaeus is characterized, 
generally, by a new feeling of aceord between man and nature. 
There are many new details in the portrayal of nature: dew, shadow, 
the yapis of nature, and, above all, color. Only in descriptions of 
the sea has Aeolic poetry not more color than Homer, and on this 
fact Treu has an interesting comment: that in Aeolie sea-deseriptions 
there has begun “that hardening process, so much commoner in the 
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history of Greek poetry than the process of spontaneous develop- 
ment" with which his study is concerned. 

I have passed over the Aeolic picture of nature rapidly, and have 
said nothing about Time in Homer or lyric, not because Treu’s study 
of them is less worthy of discussion, but because the above comments 
on parts of his work are representative of what could be said of the 
whole. 

It remains to say something about the conclusions which Treu 
draws, and about the validity of his procedures. There are two: 
general theses: that the lyric age has a new kind of perception, a 
new way of * seeing," new not only in matters of the eye, but of all 
the senses, and of the mind too; and that there is a significant 
difference in the same respect between the two Homerie poems. As 
for the first, though there is exaggeration sometimes, a tendency to 
see more in Aeolie “sight” and less in Homeric (especially this) 
than the evidence demands, I think that the thesis holds good, and 
that we can accept this awakened and extended “sight” as an im- 
portant feature of archaic lyric, to be set beside that other feature, 
the discovery of the individual, which has long been recognized as a 
characteristic of this poetry. The two are closely related, and Tren 
might usefully have discussed this relationship more than the little he 
does. The distinetion in outlook between the two epies does not seem 
to me to be made good. Differences there are indeed, but I do not 
find that Treu's evidence shows them to be greater than the large 
thematie differenees between the two poems can account for. 

Some readers may be irritated by the frequent references to what 
Homeric poetry does “not yet" know. In itself, this irritation is 
unreasonable. The greatness of poetry does not depend on the extent 
of the poet’s learning. Equality of progress in the extent of human 
knowledge and the degree of poetic excellence would be a noble thing, 
most encouraging for poetry in our own age and in the future; but 
there is little evidence to support the equation. What is perhaps 
justifiably irritating is the related tendency to argue a good deal 
ex silentio: what Homer does not say he does not know. I do not 
think that Treu anywhere attempts to justify this procedure, but he 
uses it, and occasionally overworks it badly. One example: Hesiod 
is the first to speak of Negroes, kváveo, dvdpes; and the fact that 
* Homerie epie has no interest in physiognomy and anthropologieal 
distinguishing marks is neither an accident nor a deliberate limita- 
tion” (p. 317). Sinee Homer does not mention Negroes, he is 
ineapable of “seeing” them. (Treu shows some hesitation about 
this matter, allowing that the name “ Aethiopians " may refer to dark 
skin; but he nevertheless goes on to the generalization I have quoted.) 
The North American Indian found the slighter difference between the 
* nale-face ” and himself great enough to be noteworthy. Were the 
early Greeks so remarkably unobservant? The assumption is 
unwarranted. 

Treu is emphatie in maintaining that the new perceptions of lyrie 
are nof diseoveries that * suddenly dawn, some morning, on a gifted 
poet" (p. 194), but are the gradual discoveries of an age. This is a 
traditional problem, answered too confidently by Treu. Is it not as 
reasonable to suppose that the “ Zeitgeist" is created by gifted poets 
as that it endows the poets with their perceptions? I do not find that 
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Treu's conviction is based on evidence, On the contrary, it is strik- 
ingly elear, in the survey of the lyric poets other than the Aeolic 
poets, that Archilochus, at the dawn of the age of lyric, has most of 
the new perceptions that characterize the lyric outlook, while his 
contemporary Tyrtaeus has few of them. If this outlook is prinei- 
pally, as Treu says, a matter of an age’s developing awareness of 
things, why is it so fully developed so early, and why in one poet 
and not in his contemporary? Surely we must make the obvious 
deduction that individual genius is an extremely important element in 
this process of development. Poetic genre, which Treu virtually 
rules out, has its effect too. 

Treu stops with Simonides because, as he tells us, the growing 
deliberateness of poetic composition, with its conscious limitations in 
theme and phrase, makes subsequent poetry less valuable as the 
mirror of an age’s thought. I am inclined to think that he under- 
estimates the extent to which the poetry of the archaie age is con- 
scious and deliberate; and the fact that his study virtually disregards 
the important matter of poetic form contributes to this oversight. 

On the whole, the shortcomings of Treu’s book are in its generaliza- 
tions, many of which are unjustified or at least doubtful. At the 
same time, the book is a mine of acute and valuable observations, 
enlightening for both Homeric and archaic lyric poetry. 


G. M. Kmxwoop. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


H. D. F. Krrro. Form and Meaning in Drama. A Study of Six 
Greek Plays and of Hamlet. London, Methuen, 1956. Pp. 
ix + 341. 


André Gide has somewhere said, * Everything has been said before, 
but as no one will listen, we must always say it over again." So in 
reading Kitto's new volume on Tragedy, one gets the impression that 
one has heard it said before—and yet there is here a grace, a style, 
and an accent that is peculiarly the author's own.  Kitto's fine, 
organic approach to Greek drama was first seen in his now classic 
Greek Tragedy (ed. 1, London, Methuen, 1939) ; some of his char- 
acteristic ideas with regard to Greek thought and religion were set 
forth in The Greeks (Penguin Books, 1951) ; in 1950 a second edition 
of Greek Tragedy appeared, and this was reprinted (with some 
changes and a glossary) for Doubleday Anchor Books in 1954. His 
ideas on the idea of the divine in Greek drama are further elaborated 
in an article entitled “ The Idea of Godin Aeschylus and Sophocles.” 1 
Kitto, it may be said, is at times a very difficult writer to grasp, and 
his diseussions of the various Greek tragedies must be considered 
against the general background of his thought. One thing is certain: 
he has seized upon the particularity of Greek tragic drama with 


* See II. J. Rose and others, La notio» du divin depuis Homère jusqu'à 
Platon: Sept exposés ct discussions (Entretiens pour Vétude de Van- 
tiquité classique, Y [Vandoeuvres-Genóve, Fondation Hardt, 19541), 
pp. 199-89. 
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especial vigor; and he puts forth his insights with a style that is 
almost phenomenological and existential. Further, he has very strong 
ideas on the polarity of opposition between scholar and literary eritie 
(an opposition which we shall later have occasion to discuss) : in any 
ease, this would seem to be one reason why he so rarely works the 
opinions of others into his commentaries, although this defect has 
been remedied in Form and Meaning in Drama. 

In Form and Meaning in Drama, Kitto brings to full development 
some of the ideas which were earlier reflected in The Greeks and in 
Greek Tragedy. The first is the uniqueness of the individual Greek 
play as an artistie creation: “there is no such thing,” he has said, 
“as the typical Greek play; the form was something created anew, 
and differently, year by year, play by play.” If the dramatic poets 
had somehow to come to terms with restrictions imposed by custom 
and convention, it was rather, in Kitto’s view, like the conventional 
alloy of bronze which sculptors worked with. Hence it has ever been 
Kitto’s aim to seize upon the uniqueness of each particular play, its 
inner law, as it were. In the second place, Kitto does recognize a 
definite genetic process from the origins of Greek tragedy until its 
decline, which he reflects in his division into Old Tragedy (Aeschylus), 
Middle Tragedy (most of Sophoeles, with Euripides’ Medea and 
Hippolytus), New Tragedy (Sophocles’ Trachiniae and Philoctetes, 
most of Euripides). Here the process is betrayed by a gradual move- 
ment away from the explicitly religious; the public and universal 
themes of Old and Middle Tragedy, deriving from their place in the 
religious festival, are less marked in New Tragedy, which, Kitto 
reminds us, is “interested in men, not Man.” The three tragedians, 
however, are manifestations of the Greek view that the cosmos is built 
on Logos, on a Diké which seeks, as it were, its own level. In 
Aeschylus we find the gradual development of the view that Hubris 
is divinely punished, the moral law must be balanced; Sophocles’ 
particular insight was into the pattern, sometimes invisible to us and 
difficult to penetrate, that lies behind the bewildering events of the 
world; that there is an established world-order, but whether this is 
beneficent or not (according to Kitto) Sophocles does not say. 
Finally, the Logos or law illustrated by most of Euripides’ plays is 
the destructive effect of passion when it is not controlled by reason. 

A third element in Kitto’s views on Greek tragedy (and very 
important for his theory of religious tragedy) is his explanation of 
the Greek notion of the gods. They are, in short, the Greek embodi- 
ment or projection of various universal categories in the moral and 
physical order; they are forces wholly within the universe; they 
represent the fact, not clearly or philosophically perceived, that there 
is a unity in things, that there is a causal sequence, and that certain 
moral laws, with their sanctions, exist. Thus the “divine back- 
ground" creates a literary atmosphere in the epic as well as in 
tragedy in such wise that particular actions are at the same time 
unique and universal, i.e. illustrations of cosmic laws. In the 
tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles particularly, this background 
of Reason (that is, the realm of physical and moral law) is precisely 
that which gives drama the universality demanded by Aristotle, and 
makes “poetry more philosophical than history.” By the time of 
Euripides’ latest dramas, this universal element (what Kitto calls the 
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“inner drama, the vertical development”) is gradually fading; 
Euripides “ was turning a church into a cinema.” 

The last important element for an understanding of Kitto’s thought 
is the opposition he sets up between the scholar and the eritic, and 
this is underlined in Form and Meaning more boldly than ever before. 
In studying a Greek play there are two questions which must be 
kept separate (p. 91) : 1) what does the play mean to us, and 2) what 
did it mean to the dramatist and his generation. For the purposes 
of criticism, Kitto is not interested in the first question; the answer 
to it must always remain vague and indeterminate. The second 
question, which is the important one, can only be answered by an 
analysis of form, and this is the job of the present book. By form, 
however, we should recall, Kitto also intends “ meaning"; for “the 
work of art means only itself” (p. vi); “ meaning is the total impact 
of the play on the audience " and the form of the play is, in the last 
analysis, “the best possible expression of what [the dramatist] 
meant" (p. vii). Part of the difficulty in understanding Kitto comes, 
I think, from the fact that he is unconsciously using music as an 
analogue in his thinking about drama. His use of the word “form ” 
and “total impact” thus becomes clear when he writes (in Form 
and Meaning, p. vil): “It remains true that drama, like music, is an 
art; that its real ‘meaning’ is the total impact which it makes on the 
senses and the spirit and the mind of the audience; and that when we 
reduce it to the logical formulae of prose, as the critic must, we 
are gravely attenuating it. We are making a kind of translation; 
and translations can be poor ones.” 

Kitto’s dichotomy between scholar and critic now becomes clear. 
It is the peculiar job of the critic to analyze and grasp this unique 
“form” and to allow it to communicate itself to his (the critic’s) 
audience; he thus has a very definite seope and (like Kitto) a very 
special technique. Scholarship, on the other hand, brings only a 
contribution ; interpretation is the unique province of the critic, who, 
though he may consult the scholar, still has his own job to do. Kitto 
even suggests (p. 91) that the critic, working independently of the 
scholar, might “in the end tell the scholar more about fifth-century 
Greek ideas than the scholar could tell him about the play "; and 
this would be partieularly true, he suggests, with regard to the 
religious and universal element of tragedy, the relationship between 
man, the gods, and the universe. Kitto’s position is perhaps at the 
opposite pole to the classic one developed by Wilamowitz; to Wilamo- 
witz’s criticism of Aristotle on the grounds that the Poetics is an 
aesthetic discussion, whereas it should have been historical, Kitto 
replies that the aesthetic discussion is primary, and that Aristotle's 
chief fault lay in the fact that his technique was primarily borrowed 
from biology. 

lt is against the background of this polarity between scholar and 
eritie that we must situate one of Kitto’s most important canons: 
artistic relevance. Even in The Greeks he had insisted that “ all 
classical Greek art had a very austere standard of relevance.” And 
it is thus that he explains, for example, the sometimes meager plot- 
background and the lack of expected character development that we 
may complain of in fifth century drama, When the chief point of a 
play, e. g., the Philoctetes, is the relationship between the horizontal 
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plane of political morality and the vertical plane (the ' universal 
background of divine justice”), we are mistaken if we look for 
irrelevant development purely on the horizontal (Form and Meaning, 
p. 106): “in the classical Greek drama we do find character-drawing, 
and the exploitation of many other aspects of the dramatic art; but 
they are always found in strict relation to one dominant concep- 
tion ... Free character-drawing, the exploitation of dramatic effects 
for their own sake, are not found until we come to plays like the 
Helen or Phoenissae, and in these the absence of the classical logic 
and concentration are at once apparent." In the Philoctetes, there- 
fore, what previous critics had held to be defective plot organization 
becomes for Kitto an illustration of his doctrine of relevance and the 
 two-plane theory. The dramatic movement on each plane is brought 
to a satisfactory, aesthetic conclusion: human virtue and integrity 
triumph in Neoptolemus and Philoctetes, and at the same time the 
universal order of Diké (disturbed by the erime of the Atreidae) is 
restored to proper balance by the appearance of Heracles. Sophocles 
is saying two things which would be contradictory, but actually are 
not, because they are on different planes of dramatic movement. 

When seen in perspective, therefore, Form and Meaning becomes 
a very important book in the history of Greek dramatic theory. Its 
structure is deceptive: its chapters comprise diseussions of the three 
plays of the Oresteia, then the Philoctetes, Antigone, and Ajax; 
chapter seven is “ Greek and Elizabethan Tragedy”; chapter eight, 
“Religious Drama and its Interpretation”; the final chapter on 
“ Hamlet" comes to almost one hundred pages; and we should by 
no means overlook the Preface, which explains what Kitto means by 
“form” and “meaning.” Actually, the chapter on Philoctetes con- 
tains Kitto’s most complete statement on the scholar-eritie dichotomy ; 
the chapter on “ Greek and Elizabethan Tragedy," Kitto’s views on 
the different standards of dramatic relevance in the Greek and Eliza- 
bethan theater; the eighth chapter, on “ Religious Drama” is a 
further development of Kitto’s analysis of the historical evolution 
of Greek tragedy (from Old to New), in terms of the different 
approach each tragedian adopted to the central focal-point of re- 
ligious drama, that is, the belief in an ultimate Diké, a rational force 
within the Universe. His position here is fundamentally the same 
as that already suggested (as found in The Greeks and Greek 
Tragedy), although more delicately shaded. Also, Aristotle comes in 
for his share of critical abuse: “where Aristotle is right he is right 
by accident” (p. 237), at least so far as the understanding of 
religious drama 1s concerned. For “ the centre of a play is not neces- 
sarily a Tragie Hero” (p. 233); the center is, for Kitto, the par- 
ticular illustration of the universal cosmic Law, developed according 
to the dramatist’s peculiar technique. 

A new element m the present volume is that the author, like so 
many dramatie erities before him, has felt the need of pointing out 
the areas of contact and obvious disagreement between ancient and 
Elizabethan tragedy. Both, in Kitto's view, ean be considered as 
“religious” tragedy: but in the Elizabethan (and, of course, in 
Shakespeare par excellence) the dramatist’s “ meaning” or impact 
is conveyed through the integration of many particulars; the “ essen- 
tial difference between the Greek and the Elizabethan drama may be 
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expressed in the formula Concentration, not Extension" (p. 225). 
Similarly, “evil” in Greek tragedy deseribes what Kitto calls a 
“linear movement ? ; it moves, for example, from A to B to C (e. g, 
in the Antigone, Creon’s fault affects Antigone, then Haemon, and 
through him, Eurydice); whereas in Elizabethan drama, the movement 
of evil is “complexive” (pp. 385 f.) : it spreads from many focal 
points at once and affects many simultaneously until all are borne 
down to “boisterous ruin.” But in Shakespeare, too, there is the 
vertical dimension: the universal, the Law, the role of Providence. 
And thus Shakespeare, too, is religious tragedy. 

In the light of these remarks Kitto’s discussions of the six Greek 
plays and of Hamlet become easier to follow, once the ground plan 
is clear. And even though we may often disagree with his interpre- 
tations of particular lines or incidents in the plays, Kitto’s closely 
reasoned analyses are always worth tackling. Somehow his theory 
of double causation in the Agamemnon (the gods punishing Aga- 
memnon on one level and Clytemnestra working out her grudge on 
another) does not ring true and appears more like an ad hoe construe- 
tion to justify Kitto’s theory of Diké. His interpretation, however, 
of the Philoctetes is particularly happy and does help to solve prob- 
lems in ways that Bowra’s ingenious theory never did. I do feel, 
nonetheless, that Kitto has missed one of the main themes of the 
Antigone, because he has underestimated the importance of the cen- 
tral epeisodion, the scene between Creon and Haemon. The scene 
first of all solves the doubt of the audience about how the people of 
Thebes are reacting to Antigone’s condemnation, and, after Creon 
has shown himself unyielding, it is the emotional turning-point of 
the play. But the images that Haemon uses (Antig. 712-17), of 
different types of trees next to a torrent, and of sailing a ship with 
taut sheets, are not merely (as Kitto, p. 166, calls them) “ suggestive 
similes”: they are images which embody the whole point of the 
scene and perhaps of the entire play. For the ship that runs ahead 
of a strong wind with sheets constantly taut will capsize; and the 
tree that does not bend to the torrent is uprooted. Similarly, 
Sophocles implies, only a little flexibility on the part of Creon, the 
hving not by iron-bound principles but according to the particular 
demands of the situation, will save Creon and his entire household, 
But this is perhaps a minor point. 

Among smaller details it may be noted that Kitto likes to interpret 
Aristotle’s hamartia as a “tragic flaw”; rather, I think (as recent 
studies have emphasized), it would seem to be the external moral 
action by which the tragie character involves himself in the web of 
* probability and necessity " which leads ineluctably to his downfall. 
The primary element for Aristotle, it would seem, was the action; to 
translate it as “flaw” reflects an age more interested in the psy- 
chology of character. 

The long chapter on Hamlet, which Kitto puts forward diffidently 
enough, must, I suppose, be brought before the bar of our Shake- 
spearian scholars for ultimate judgment. Justifiably enough, Kitto 
analyzes the play aceording to his own dramatic eriteria, to bring out 
differences and likenesses as he sees them. Much that he says has 
ole said before, and the normal reader will perhaps find the chapter 
ong. 
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By way of conclusion it may be suggested that the author’s 
approach, despite its penetration, makes the reader sometimes wonder 
about the validity of the scholar-eritic dichotomy. For how ean the 
eritie of an ancient work of art, be it literary or plastic, ever fully 
appreciate the total impact it made on its own contemporary audi- 
ence? How ean he ever avoid approaching it with the mentality 
and psychology of modern man? Hence the scholar, too, must 
interpret; and Kitto is his own refutation, for he is eminently a 
scholar-eritic. Again, Kitto emphasizes the “law of revelance” so 
much that he makes all value-criticism, in a sense, impossible. To 
remind us that Sophocles, for example, knew what he was about 
when he wrote the latter part of the Ajax, is a point that can be 
overstressed. Kitto’s critical principles tend to make the values of 
each poet, and of each play, come to the same thing in the end; and 
if every arithmetieal sum added up in the same way, we would surely 
suspect the utility of arithmetie. 

But there is no doubt that, apart from Kitto’s occasional lack of 
clarity and his general avoidance of systematic exposition, his insight 
into the genius of Greek drama and, indeed, into the significance of 
Tragedy, is truly profound. And yet what his theory really lacks is 
a transcendental religious dimension: his Diké is, when all is said, 
world-bound, and this, I venture to suggest, was hardly the Greek 
(or Roman) idea. But what Kitto’s viewpoint loses because of his 
rejection of any deeply religious principle, it gains on the level of 
existential analysis. And thus I feel he comes very close, here, to the 
thought of Karl Jaspers, who, in the section on Tragedy in his work 
Von der Wahrheit, reminds us that “In the symbols of Tragedy ... 
it is the human situation that is portrayed. Can truth be found? 
Is it possible to live with truth? And here man’s situation suggests 
the answer: the strength of life grows out of blindness . . . In the 
original tragie vision, when it is kept pure, philosophy truly consists.” 
For, when all is said, Kitto's analysis of Greek tragedy, his theory 
of the two planes and the ultimate Logos, reflects (I venture to say) 
his own analysis of the human situation. And even if one should 
ultimately reject it as a partial and subjective structure, it would 
nonetheless be wrong not to give it our most serious consideration,” 


HERBERT MUsURILLO, S.d. 
BELLARMINE COLLEGE, PLATTSBURGH. 


2 Among the more serious typographical errors in the book are the 
following: p. 14: the quotation is from Agam. 973f.; p. 15: read 
Salzmann; and for (Persae) 511, read 811; p. 131, n. 1: for Philoctetes, 
read Neoptolemus. There are & number of other errors and misprints 
which will be obvious to the careful reader. 
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ALBERT Carnoy. Dictionnaire étymologique du Proto-Indo-Euro- 
péen, Louvain, Institut Orientaliste, 1955. Pp. xii + 224. 
250 fr. (Bibliothéque du Muséon, 39.) 


Here is yet another volume dedicated to the hypothesis that the 
predecessors of the Greeks in the Mediterranean area spoke an Indo- 
European tongue. Vladimir Georgiev and A. J. van Windekens, 
who have proselytized for the same view, have accustomed us to the 
subsidiary proposition that Etruscan represents another branch of 
the same “ Pelasgie" variety of Indo-European. It has remained 
for Carnoy, drawing upon his own work on Belgian place names and 
the various studies of pre-Romance vocabulary by J. Hubsehmid, to 
carry the argument a step further and boldly to postulate a “ Proto- 
Indo-European,” akin to “ Pelasgic,” which is supposedly attested 
in Western Europe. 

Carnoy’s book, like van Windekens’ Le Pélasgique (Louvain, 1952; 
see the reviewer’s comments in Lang. XXX, pp. 104-8), is east in 
the form of a lexicon, but labors under the disadvantage of having 
no index verborum. This is a serious lacuna, since Carnoy’s book 
is divided into three separate sections, each of which forms a lexicon 
of its own: the first devoted to “ Pelasgic,” the second to “ Proto- 
Indo-European of the West,” the third to Etruscan. Whether or 
not one endorses the “ Pelasgie " hypothesis, it would be worth while 
to be able without trouble to lay one’s hands on any desired “ Pe- 
lasgic ” etymology. 

Carnoy tells us in his preface (p. ix) that his book “should not 
be judged with the rigor brought to bear upon works dealing with 
areas already explored.” This is a disarming admission, even if 
one is aware that Carnoy naturally views his material with a more 
sanguine eye than many of his readers. He expresses astonishment 
(p. v) that the “imposing lists” of etymologies put forward by 
Georgiev and van Windekens were not enough to compel general 
acceptance of the “ Pelasgic” hypothesis, and has been at pains to 
increase the number of these etymologies by many of his own. He 
argues, in the ease of the Etruscan etymologies (p. ix), and pre- 
sumably for the others as well, that their mere number is too con- 
siderable to be disregarded: “ Les coincidences, le hasard, l'ingéniosité 
des étymologistes peuvent certes faire trouver des parentés imagi- 
naires, mais cela peut-il se produire," he asks triumphantly, “a 
propos de centaines de mots?” The answer to this is a resounding 
affirmative, once one has grasped that the etymologies in question 
are a tissue of guesswork and that hundreds of weak etymologies 
prove exactly nothing. 

It may be that with the progressive deeipherment of the Minoan 
and Mycenean scripts, we may eventually be in a position to prove 
or disprove the “ Pelasgic” hypothesis. If, for example, after the 
sensational discoveries of the last years in respect to Linear B, new 
light were to be thrown on the analysis of Linear A,t we should 


*That Linear A is Indo-European is the contention of J. Arne G. 
Furumark, to Judge by a popular account of the investigations of this 
Swedish scholar which appeared in the Athenian newspaper, Kathimerini, 
for November 27, 1956. 
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expect to be confronted with consecutive texts in an authentically 
pre-Greek language. Until that day, unfortunately, one can deny 
credence to Carnoy and his colleagues only on the basis of general 
methodology and, if I may say so, by contrasting greater with lesser 
probabilities. 

As van Windekens sueeinetly explained (Le Pélasgique, pp. 3-22), 
* Pelasgie" is derived from Indo-European by a regular series of 
sound shifts: for example, there has been a consonant mutation 
comparable to that of Germanie or Armenian; palatal IE k yields 
* Pelasgie" s (although IE g gives “ Pelasgic” k); IX č gives 
* Pelasgie" a, and so on. With this system, plus great ingenuity 
and a truly admirable skill at combination, the Greek words usually 
regarded as Mediterranean in origin (e.g. AaBipwOos, áedájuvÜos) 
with greater or less violence ean be fitted into the IE schema. In 
addition to those words which by their nature or by ancient tradition 
are assumed to have been borrowed, the propounders of this theory 
naturally make great play with a variety of items in the Greek 
vocabulary for which no convineing etymology has hitherto been 
found. 

It is precisely at this point that one begins to doubt the soundness 
of the method followed. Indo-European languages were in the past 
logically proved to be such by their possession of common features, 
especially striking features. Hittite, for example, despite its con- 
siderable divergences, shows such indisputably IE characteristics as 
contrast in form between Hitt. kwis, kwit ‘who, what’ (ef. Lat. 
quis, quid) or the r/n variation of Hitt. watar ‘water’ gen. wetenas 
(ef. Gk. dwp, gen. varos for *tdyros), and the possession of a great 
many obvious and indisputable elements of TE vocabulary. “ Pelas- 
gie," on the other hand, as a hypothetical structure deduced from a 
series of Greek words, cannot claim to share striking IE) features. 
These Greek words, furthermore, are all explained as “ Pelasgie" as 
though they constituted a uniform stratum. One may wonder, how- 
ever, if all or even most Greek words of uncertain etymology need 
come from one and the same source: even if there were such a thing 
as “ Pelasgic,” is it reasonable that this would have been the only 
language with which the earliest Greek speakers were in contact? 
And, indeed, if the conelusions of Ernout-Meillet in their Latin 
etymological dictionary offer a criterion, the number of completely 
secure etymologies in any IE language is only a small part of the 
total vocabulary; is it not rather naive to assume that all the ety- 
mological lacunae can be filled at all? 

A eloser examination of Carnoy’s “ Pelasgie" section shows two 
general techniques which cannot in any way be accepted. One is 
the etymological use of proper names and the other is the manipula- 
tion of IE “ roots.” 

As far as reliance upon proper names is concerned (cf. also the 
comparable treatment in van Windekens, Contributions à l'étude de 
Vonomastique pélasgique), one may begin by jettisoning with no 
remorse almost all the cargo of etymologies based thereon. Unless 
a proper name is completely transparent in its formation or unless 
there are data to permit of control (e. g. the Latin names from which 
many place names in Western Europe are derived), this material is 
notoriously untrustworthy. It becomes still more so when handled 
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in the fanciful manner favored by Carnoy. A few examples may 
suffice. Niobe is often represented as a woman crouching as she 
laments her children, according to Carnoy (need she be “ crouch- 
ing ”?). He therefore proposes to derive her name from IE *ni-ubh- 
‘she who sinks down,’ linking this with Gk. tds ‘bent.’ Or again, 
Dirke, name of a spring near Thebes in which the nymph of this 
name was thrown, is assigned to IE *dherg- ‘soil, muddy.’ Atreus 
once received from Hermes a ram with golden fleece which conferred 
royal power upon him; his name is therefore connected with Gk. 
60pis ‘sheep’ CIE uedh-. The Achaeans are for Carnoy the ‘ water 
people, ef. IE *aqwa-, although Frisk in his etymological dictionary 
(s.v. ^Ayaiot) has sensibly remarked that “Da der ursprüngliche 
Sinn des Namens Ax. unbekannt ist, sind alle Etymologien leere 
Spekulation.” Aigisthos, famous for his villainous acts, bears a 
name which is accordingly derived from IE *aigh¥- ‘be ugly or 
shameful’ (ef. Gk. aioyos ‘shame’ < *aiy-aos). 

These are all examples of an ingenious sort of word-game. They 
all start with an assumption, more or less arbitrary, as to the charac- 
teristics which might have inspired the name; then an attempt is 
made to identify this characteristic with some known IE formation. 
The etymology proposed for Tydeus is even more illuminating: 
Carnoy points out that the epithet of this hero is gaxéowados ‘ buckler- 
shaking, hence the name is derived from IE “dhudh- ‘shake’ through 
a dissimilated intermediate form *dudh-. But how can this be said 
to be “the” epithet of Tydeus, considering that it occurs only once 
to describe him (IL, V, 126) which is also its only occurrence in 
Homer? (Tydeus is also referred to, like Nestor, as irzóra ‘ horse- 
man.) Or again, because the ambiguous epithet xnrdecooa which 
may mean ‘full of ravines’ is used by Homer to qualify Lacedaemon, 
Carnoy connects this name to IE “ld-ka, laka ef. OHG luog ‘hollow, 
lair,’ 

This system of etymologizing proper names is too facile and carries 
no conviction. That Carnoy, like his predecessors, is unable to dis- 
tinguish between what is conceivable and what is likely comes out 
strikingly in one of his incidental remarks. He has just finished 
deriving Oibalos from IE oibh- ‘beget’ ef. Gk. oio ‘futuo,’ Gk. 
oica ‘village’ (note that E. Schwyzer, Gr. Gram., I, 469, calls o£q 
‘village’ unclear and compares it tentatively to Lac. ad ‘local 
division of the Spartans’). Unfortunately for the etymology, Oi- 
balos, like the entries Oite and Oikhalia which follow, have -o.- for 
the postulated “ Pelasgic ” -q:-. Nothing daunted, Carnoy enquires 
(p. 51) : * Cette circonstance suffit-elle pour rejeter trois étymologies 
qui au point de vue consonantique donnent pleine satisfaction? ” 

The seeond technique whieh Carnoy uses repeatedly is the deriva. 
tion of would-be “ Pelasgic” formations directly from IE “roots” 
as these are heaped up in Walde-Pokorny or the still unfinished 
Pokorny IE dictionary. Again, a few examples may indicate the 
method. 

As in the proper names, Carnoy often arbitrarily seizes upon some 
particular feature in an ordinary noun which he can then attach 
directly to a “root.” "Thus duvyéaAn ‘almond’ is tentatively drawn 
from IE *muk- ‘ point’ beeause of the shape of the fruit; ày8páyvg 
‘a plant, sedum stellatum ! is derived from IE "andher- ' point’ from 
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its pointed leaves; BdpBiros ‘barbitos’ is derived from IE "bher- 
‘strike’ Since the IE etymological dictionaries are no more than a 
vast eongeries of possible equations in which “roots” and their 
variants are speculatively brought together, it is easy enough to find 
a “root” that will fit almost any of Carnoy’s reconstructions. But 
this method has obvious dangers. When Carnoy connects Baxavoy 
‘cabbage’ or Bdxxap ‘ hazelwort? with TE *bhag- ‘strong, disagree- 
able taste’ he is straining probability. Pokorny does list a root 
*bhag- in the meaning ‘scharf, auch vom Geschmack, but he follows 
this entry with a question mark and suggests an alternate etymology 
for the only attested IE derivative (Arm. bark ‘ bitter’) which means 
‘sharp in taste.’ 

Many of the words etymologized are themselves obscure in mean- 
ing. Thus the meaning ‘year’ for Avkáflas is “sicher unrichtig ” 
according to Manu Leumann (Homerische Worter, p. 212). Again 
xépxvos is defined as ‘ rooster " when the full gloss in Hesychius seems 
to be iépa£ 5? dAexrpuwy. 

Slips in the “ Pelasgie" section are numerous, some minor, some 
not. Russ. zidky (p. 6) should be zidky and the basic meaning is 
not ‘weak’ but ‘liquid.’ Hitt. antuhhad ‘man’ (p. 9) ean also be 
antuhsas. Russ. velos ‘hair’ (p. 17) should be vólos (cf. OCS 
vlasů). It is unlikely that xõas ‘ fleece’ (p. 41) was originally the 
hide of cattle (IE “g"du-) since it is contrasted with Boén in Homer 
(Od., XX, 3) and means ‘sheepskin’ (cf. the Golden Fleece). Alb. 
butë (p. 56) should be butë and the meaning ' flexible? was evidently 
seleeted with an eye to etymology; it means in fact ‘soft, tender,’ 
Buttis (p. 57) does not mean ‘ bottle’ in classical Latin; the meaning 
‘cask’ is given in Souter’s Glossary of Later Latin. Oscan sibus 
‘habile’ (p. 65) may be a slip for Ose. sipus ‘sciens’; more likely, 
Carnoy meant to cite the Latin gloss sibus ‘callidus sive acutus) 
Carnoy compares deyyos ‘étincelle’ (p. 75) with Germ. funk (sic); 
LSJ does not list it as meaning ‘spark’ and no doubt this meaning 
has slipped in purely because of Germ. Funke(n). 

The section on * Proto-Indo-European of the West” contains a 
great deal that is highly speculative, particularly the interpretations 
of place names. As in the 'Pelasgie" section, one must raise a 
basic question: why must these words necessarily come from IE 
when they can more easily be regarded as pre-IE borrowings? 
Carnoy’s general methods are equally questionable. To take one 
example only, the element marra ‘heap of rocks’ seen in Sp. Prov. 
marrocco ‘rock’ is derived directly from the IH “root” *mer- 
‘ crush.’ 

Some incidental matters may be noted in passing. Alb. amé (p. 
85) should be amé. Under the eatehword barania ‘sterile’ (p. 93) 
Carnoy might have cited Eng. barren, and Alb. berofie should be 
beronjé. Rum. brinka ‘ paw’ should be brined, and ef. Meyer-Lübke, 
s.v. branca ‘Pfote’ Alb. karpi (p. 116) should be karpë. Alb. 
keth ‘tender’ (p. 118) is defined in Leotti’s Albanian dictionary as 
‘lamb, kid,’ in Mann’s as ‘kid? Carnoy slips up elsewhere in his 
Albanian examples: mal (p. 128) is not ‘hill’ but ‘mountain’ It 
is inexaet that the Albanian word for ‘elm’ is melené; while Cor- 
dignano lists metlenjé ‘elm’ (not in Leotti nor Mann)—ef. médhezé 
and méllezé ‘hornbeam ’—vidh is the usual word for Ulmus cam- 
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pestris. For more plausible guesses at the etymology of manna 
‘sterile’ (p. 129) see Yakov Malkiel (Studies in the Reconstruction 
of Hispano-Latin Word Families, pp. 147-8). While Skt. parama- 
ean mean ‘very high’ (p. 139), it normally means ‘ farthest, last, 
extreme. Skt. satina- ‘water’ is unattested; see Walde-Hofmann, 
s. v. sentina. One wonders what connection necessarily exists between 
the concept ‘left’ and the root *sger- ‘turn’ (p. 149)? The entry 
for stalba ‘ protection’ (p. 149) is questionable: Russ. stolbt should 
be stolb and the meaning is not ‘plier’ but ‘pilier? (according to 
Vasmer, Russ. Etym. Wortb., s.v. stolb, stolp, these are parallel 
stems); in any ease this is not “ évidemment" the source of Catal. 
estalviar, for this word does not mean ‘protéger’ as given here but 
rather ‘ménager, épargner’ (in Meyer-Lüoke ‘sparen, schonen"). 
Russ. vichori ‘tuft of hair’ seems to bc x confusion of Russ. vichor 
which has this meaning with Russ. vichori ‘ whirlwind.’ 

The section on Etruscan, by Carnoy’s own admission, is the most 
vulnerable to attack. He claims, however, as already noted above, 
that while many of his explanations may be questioned, their large 
number will lend them probative force. He further argues that the 
considerable modifications which known foreign words underwent in 
Etruscan make it likely that (p. 168) elements inherited from IE 
“ aient subi des transformations telles qu'ils soient devenus fréquem- 
ment méconnaissables pour les non-spécialistes.” Even for the 
specialist, one might add! 

Carnoy's method resembles that of Georgiev (Die sprachliche 
Zugehörigkeit der Etrusker [Sofia, 1943] ; cf. the present reviewer’s 
comments in A.J. P., LXX, pp. 325-7), and he has taken over many 
etymologies from Georgiev. While it would be idle to embark upon 
a detailed criticism of this sort of speeulation, it is at least worth 
noticing that Carnoy relies heavily upon the Etruscan interpreta- 
tions of Hans L. Stoltenberg (Etruskische Sprachlehre [ Leverkusen, 
1950]) and cites with equal approval Stoltenberg's recent work on 
Lycian (Die termilische Sprache Lykiens [Leverkusen, 1955]). 
Needless to say, the meanings of many Etruscan words remain 
debatable, so that the etymologies based on them are equally so. 
O. Masson noted recently in Kratylos, I (1956), p. 51 apropos of 
Stoltenberg’s analysis of Lycian that “il parait inutile de réfuter 
eet essai de rapprochement entre l'étrusque et le lycien, fondé pour 
Vessentiel sur des interprétations du vocabulaire étrusque propres à 
M. Stoltenberg: les hypothèses enregistrées dans son Etruskische 
Sprachlehre n'ont guère rencontré d? adhésion." 

Finally, one may legitimately enquire, with reference to Carnoy’s 
entire effort at reconstruction, particularly “ Pelasgie," why he has 
made no effort to reconcile his results with the laryngeal hypothesis, 
In his Etruscan section he postulates (p. 169) that “la laryngale h 
du hittite? se retrouve en étrusque comme A," although he subse- 
quently explains Etr. arse as being akin to Lat. arceo Hitt. hark. 


? The terminology is inexact: the Hittite A, though derived from an 
IE laryngeal, may well have been a velar in Hittite itself (F. Sommer, 
Hethiter u. Hethitisch, p. 80) ; J. Friedrich (Jfeth, Elementurbuch, 1, 
p. 8) attributes two sounds to Hitt. h, one a stronger k-like sound 
(velar?), the other weakly articulated, perhaps a glottal stop. 
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This same Hittite form is cited in the Proto-IE section under the 
heading urk, ork ‘recipient. But there is no general position taken 
on a matter fundamental to the earliest phases of IE. 


GorDoN M. MESSING. 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
ATHENS, GREECE. 


Navicula Chiloniensis: Studia Philologica Felici Jacoby Professori 
Chiloniensi Emerito Octogenario Oblata. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 
1956. Pp. 215. 


This “little ship full of offerings from Kiel” contains sixteen 
essays by authors who either are or have been professors or dozenten 
or students at Kiel. It contains also an excellent photograph of 
Felix Jacoby, a graceful dedication in Latin elegiacs by Andreas 
Thierfelder, and a Tabula Gratulatoria of former colleagues, pupils, 
and friends. It is a well-earned Festschrift; there are many besides 
those whose names appear here who have learnt much from Jacoby’s 
work during his long career as a scholar. 

It is to be expected that a volume dedicated to Jacoby should 
contain some discussion of the Greek historians. Two essays, by 
Otto Seel and Hans Diller, are concerned with Herodotus and with 
Xanthus the Lydian, an author whose work has not yet received final 
treatment in Jacoby’s Fragmente der griechischen Historiker though 
the way was prepared thirty years ago in Volume IT in his discussion 
of the fragments of Nicolaus of Damascus. Seel emphasizes that 
any reconstruction of Lydian history in the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies must take into account what we have learnt about the history 
of Asia Minor from Hittite sources, and also that the older Anatolian 
and Hittite elements were being modified in this period by Ionian 
Greek influences—that the Lydian kings were beginning to look 
westward instead of eastward. It is these considerations which lead 
him to reject decisively the opinion of Santo Mazzarino (Fra Oriente 
e Occidente [ Florence, 1947]) that the Herodotean version of Lydian 
history is mainly an invention of Delphic propaganda, that Gyges is 
not in fact a usurper at all, and that the distinction between Heraclid 
and Marmnad dynasties is therefore unhistorieal. 

His refutation of Mazzarino, which is convincing, ean not be 
described in detail here. But he begins by taking. issue with the 
point of view which regards the Herodotean or “ novellistic ” version 
of the Gyges story as later in origin than the “ mythical” version 
of Gyges and his ring, as recorded in Plato’s Republic. This view 
was recently expounded by Karl Reinhardt (Von Werken und 
Formen [Godesberg, 1948]) and Seel cannot disagree with Rein- 
hardt’s admirable demonstration of the more sophisticated and genu- 
inely Greek character of the Herodotean story. But he is surely right 
in refusing to believe that the “ novellistie " version is a rationalized 
form of the “mythical”; both versions, he believes, are descended 
independently from a common ancestor, namely the historical event 
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itself. Gyges, fortunately, is known to be a historical character and 
not a mere creation of legend; and, unless we accept Mazzarino’s 
interpretation, he was also a usurper and founded a new dynasty, 
whatever the true details of his story may be. The presence or 
absence of the marvellous is no criterion of the age of a story; it 
might have been worth while to insist that no society is consistently 
realistic or rationalistie in its story-telling. 

The version of Xanthus is certainly less Hellenic in its detail and 
its form than that of Herodotus. But which version should we 
regard as more realistic in its picture of Lydian society of the late 
sixth century (neither can be expected to give an accurate picture of 
the seventh century society in which Gyges actually lived)? In Hero- 
dotus Gyges is supposed to have free access to the wife of Candaules 
and to discuss the project of assassination with her. Seel might 
have asked whether in fact the Lydian court in its later days was 
sufficiently hellenized to make such interviews historically realistic 
or whether the queen would be inaccessible in her harem. 

Diller, unlike Seel, is ready to adopt the view that the “ mythical ” 
version is older. Accordingly he tries to reconstruct the original 
version of Xanthus as a type of rationalized myth and to isolate later 
or hellenistic elements in the account given by Nicolaus of Damaseus 
from the original version of Xanthus on which it is founded. Any 
attempt to separate earlier and later elements in such a story is open 
to dispute at every turn; perhaps it will be sufficient to say that we 
are scarcely justified in attributing to Xanthus the desire to make all 
his stories uniform in style and character; even if his tale of Spermos 
is popular and almost crude, a higher degree of sophistication may 
be present in some of his other stories; such variation is almost 
inevitable if (like Herodotus) he considered it his task to “report 
what he was told " and his privilege to embellish it or not as he chose. 

Two later essays in the volume are concerned with Roman his- 
torians, Erieh Koestermann offers an essay on the characterization 
of Galba by Tacitus, while Willy Theiler claims to have found a 
Greek original for the speeches of Caesar and Cato in Sallust’s 
Catiline. In Diodorus, Book XIII the speeches of Nicolaus and 
Gylippus in the Syracusan assembly are concerned with a similar 
issue—should certain prisoners be treated with mercy or severity? 
Theiler thinks the parallels between the two pairs of speeches are 
enough to prove that Sallust is borrowing from Ephorus. But most 
of the similarities are in the realm of ethieal generalization; and the 
issue itself, as Theiler recognizes, was an old one, and the classic 
model for any student of rhetorie who was assigned this theme would 
be the speeches of Diodotus and Cleon in Thucydides, Book III. 
The debt of Sallust to Ephorus, a widely read author in Roman 
times, cannot be denied, any more than his numerous debts to classi- 
cal Greek authors which are pointed out in Perrochat’s book, Les 
modéles grecs de Salluste (Paris, 1949). The difficulty is to decide 
when a Latin writer is borrowing directly and openly, fully aware 
of his debt and inviting his more literate readers to recognize it, 
and when he is simply drawing upon the common stock of hellenistie 
rhetoric. The schools of rhetoric, after all, had combed the historians 
earefully and there must have been times when even a professor of 
rhetoric could not say whether his remarks, on a familiar theme, 
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were based on a topos or adapted from an older author. Here lies 
the true difficulty in establishing the relation between Latin prose 
authors and Greek works of which only fragments survive. 

With poetry the situation 1s different; direct adaptation or 
translation of whole passages from the elassie Greek models was the 
recognized thing. Another essay in this book is a useful reminder of 
this differenee between Latin poets and prose writers—an excellent 
brief study by Otto Skutseh of Ennius’ Medea and its relation to the 
Medea of Euripides. Here the Greek original is known and survives 
in full, and it is the Latin adaptation which is known to us only in 
fragmentary form. 

Gerhard Müller writes about the notion of Ate in Homer, con- 
testing the view that the original meaning is * disaster" and arguing 
that this later meaning has come about through simplification and 
impoverishment of a more complex notion—the blindness sent upon 
man by the gods coupled with its inevitably disastrous eonsequences. 
He follows this up with a diseussion of the part played by Ate in 
Solon's poetry. Walter Marg, “Das erste Lied des Demodokos,” 
argues convincingly that there is no reference to the Cypria in 
Odyssey, VIII, 75-82, but a deliberate reference to the Iliad and a 
compliment to the poet of the Iliad (“ the fame of which at that time 
was reaching the broad heavens")——a different poet, he believes, 
from the author of the Odyssey: “Sein eigenes Gedicht kann der 
Dichter nicht soloben. Wohl aber das seinen grossen Meisters.” Fritz 
Wehrli discusses the serious and burlesque elements in the story of 
Prometheus as told by Hesiod and expresses the opinion that Hesiod 
in the Theogony is drawing upon existing shorter poems. 

The other contributors are: Heinz Haffter, * Die Komposition der 
pseudoxenophontischen Schrift vom Staat der Athener”; Richard 
Harder, * Inschriften von Didyma Nr. 217 vers 4"; Andreas Thier- 
felder, “ Obscaenus ”; Hellfried Dahlmann, “ Catus oder Cato? Noch 
einmal der Titel von Varros Logistorieus "; Harald Fuchs, “ Nach- 
trige in Ciceros Brutus"; Erich Burck, * Der korykische Greis in 
Vergils Georgika 4.116-148 "; Ulrich Knoche, “ Tibulls erste Lie- 
beselegie? (3.19)"; Hans-Joachim Mette, “ Bedeutend." 


LIONEL PEARSON. 
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JOHN Gavin Tarr and CLAIRE Prtaux, eds. Greek Ostraca in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, Volume II: Ostraca of the Roman 
and Byzantine Periods. London, Egypt Exploration Society, 
1955. Pp. xiv + 434. (Graeco-Roman Memoirs, No. 33.) 


When, in the early 1880’s, Mommsen set him to work in the Berlin 
Papyrus Collection, Ulrich Wilcken tells us in the Vorwort to his 
monumental Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien (2 vols., 
Berlin, 1899), he had to begin by teaching himself paleography, and, 
as a part of that undertaking, some of his earliest practice in de- 
cipherment was with the ostraca reproduced in facsimile by J. Franz, 
in C. I. G., III (Berlin, 1853), 4863b-4891 ; and 5109, nos. 1-37, where 
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(interesting to observe) nos. 20, 25, and 26 were actually written in 
Coptie, and no. 27 in Demotie. Then, Wileken goes on to tell us, 
in 1886 and 1887, when he was able to study the ostraca in the col- 
lections at Paris, London, Oxford, Leyden, and Turin, the conviction 
grew upon him that they were very important sources of knowledge 
for eeonomie history, and, eonsequently, he thought of publishing a 
corpus of all the ostraca then known. In the meantime, with the 
finding of great numbers of ostraca, the material for the corpus 
inereased * von Jahr zu Jahr, von Monat zu Monat," so that it 
became impractical to continue with the project. But, when his 
Griechische Ostraka appeared in 1899, the second volume contained 
the texts of 1624 ostraea. This epoch-making work remains today— 
despite many corrections and modifications—the standard work in 
the field. 

Other scholars—but few in number—have taken up the work so 
auspiciously begun by Wilcken. Four of these may be mentioned 
here, in the chronological order of their work. Mlle. Préaux’s work 
in the field will be cited a little later. Three publications by P. 
Viereck come first in order of time: O. Briiss.-Berl. (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1922); O. Strassb. (Berlin, 1923); and, with F. Zucker, 
* Ostraka der ptolemáisehen Zeit,” in B. G.U., VII (Berlin, 1926), 
pp. 14-64. In 1930 Tait published O. Fait, I (sometimes cited as 
O. Bodleian, Y), the first volume of the work which is now brought 
to a conclusion (except for the volume of indices) by the book under 
review here. Finally mention may be made of 1111 ostraca in the 
great collection at the University of Michigan that are published in 
the following volumes: O. Mich., Y, edited by L. Amundsen (Ann 
Arbor, 1935) ; O. Mich., II, edited by H. C. Youtie and O. M. Pearl 
(in the same volume with P. Mich., VI; Ann Arbor, 1944) ; O. Mich., 
III, edited by H. C. Youtie (in the same volume with P. Mich., VIII; 
Ann Arbor, 1951). 

But thousands of ostraca—in collections in Europe and America— 
remain unpublished, and one needs nof look far to find the explana- 
tion. Long years of practice and extremely patient toil are required 
to master the enigmatic texts and the diffieult cursive writing, which 
is often almost illegible, and, at the end of one's labors, the results 
are seldom dramatic. Hence it is that only rarely will scholars devote 
themselves to work that is likely to find support only from a rela- 
tively slight number of heads of institutions who are dedicated to 
the highest ideals of research. Still, this minute research of the 
ostracologist produces results which, while not in themselves dramatie, 
contribute much of importance to our knowledge of the ancient world. 
What Wileken recognized as to the importance of ostraca for social 
and economie history is accepted today by all thoroughly trained 
historians of Greco-Roman antiquity, and so important was his work 
for all aspects of taxation that his Griechische Ostraka has not been 
superseded by the work of S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from 
Augustus to Diocletian (Princeton, 1938). Along with the papyri— 
but decidedly in a more minor position—the ostraca have contributed 
mueh to our knowledge of law, and of institutions and administration. 
For the important linguistic data to be derived from ostraea, one may 
eite A. Debrmnner, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, IL: Grund- 
fragen und Grundzüge des nachklassischen Griechisch (Berlin, 1954), 
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p. 16. But much wider stil is the fund of information which the 
ostraca provide. The following items that they contain may be set 
down, at random: receipts, reports, orders, aecounts, contraets, inven- 
tories, private letters, fragments of classical authors, hymns, invoca- 
tions, doxologies, prayers, eonfessions of faith, Biblieal and Patristie 
texts, liturgical formulas, and notes on canon law. In this connec- 
tion, see, for example, H. Leclereq, “ Ostraka," in F. Cabrol and H. 
Leclereq, Dictionnaire d'archéologie Chrétienne et de liturgie, XIII, 
i (1937), 70-112. 

Both of the editors of the book reviewed here, it may be said, 
eame to their task with the highest qualifications. In addition to his 
work on O. Tait, I, Tait, one may recall, contributed most of the 
eighty some pages of emendations of texts in Wileken's Griechische 
Ostraka in Berichtigungsliste, II, 1. Mlle. Préaux has earned distine- 
tion not only by her work on ostraea— where one may eite her edition 
of O. Wilbour (New York, 1935)—but in the wider fields of papy- 
rology and economie history (from whieh she brings valuable insights 
to the study of ostraca), where one may eite her L'Économie royale 
des Lagides (Brussels, 1939). Mlle. Préaux's work in the volume 
reviewed here, it is fair to observe, was done under rather diffieult 
conditions, in that, taking over the work when it seemed likely that 
Tait would be unable to complete it, she was eompelled to work with 
the ostraca at a time when much writing, formerly visible, had faded 
and disappeared, entirely or nearly so, owing to the time that had 
elapsed since the exposure of the ostraca, The Demotie writing on 
the ostraca in this volume has been interpreted by Bir Herbert 
Thompson and Dr. J. W. Barns. 

The first volume of the work reviewed here—J. G. Tait, Greek 
Ostraca in the Bodleian Library at Oxford and Various Other Col- 
lections, Vol. I (Oxford, 1930) —presented ostraca deriving, for the 
most part, from the eolleetion in the Bodleian Library, but, along 
with them, the volume included, as the subtitle indicates, a number 
of ostraca from other, smaller, collections, in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, at University College, London (Sir W. M. Flinders 
Petrie’s collection), and in the Cambridge University Library. The 
subtitle is dropped from the second volume, for all the ostraca in it 
are from the collection formerly housed in the Bodleian. Formerly, 
one must now say, for all the ostraca from the Bodleian Library 
collection are, as the Foreword informs us, “now housed in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, to which they were transferred on 
permanent deposit in 1947.” 

The ostraca in Volume T1—2182 in number—derive from the fol- 
lowing localities in Upper Egypt: Elephantine, Syene, Thebes (on 
the Right Bank), the Memnonia (on the Left Bank), Hermonthis, 
and Coptos. The ostraea of Roman date (Nos. 407-2080, and De- 
scriptions, Nos. 2196-24764) comprise a very large number of re- 
ceipts for poll tax—No. 407, dated February 17, 28 n.c., is the 
“earliest extant receipt for Xaya "—along with receipts for 
bath tax, dike tax, guard taxes, land taxes, trade taxes (especially 
. the weavers’ tax), mat ( payments in money permitted, through 
adaeratio, in place of payments in kind), and pepiwgpuot; also for 
taxes paid in kind (especially for grain delivered to the publie 
granaries); also orders for delivery, aecounts of various kinds, and 
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private letters. The Byzantine ostraea (Nos. 2061-2195, and Descrip- 
tions, Nos. 2477-2525) —the latest are assigned to the seventh century 
A. D.—eomprise receipts for requisitioned items (largely of meat), 
orders for delivery in kind, and a number of literary texts (Nos. 
2158-2195). Of the Biblical texts (Nos. 2158-2168)-——-which include 
liturgical texts and portions of sermons—specific mention may be 
made of No. 2158, a poor copy of Psalm XLII, verse 3; No. 2159, 
a poor copy of Psalm LXVII, verses 1 and 2; and No. 2166, a narra- 
tive of the Resurrection. Of the Classical texts and minor literary 
texts (Nos. 2169-2195), the following may be mentioned: Nos. 2169- 
2170, scraps from Iliad, II; Nos. 2172-2173, a few lines of unidenti- 
fied elegiae poetry; No. 2174, lyrie (7) poetry; No. 2176, an astro- 
nomical text; Nos. 2177-2178, astrological fragments; No, 2180 recto, 
a magical charm; and Nos, 2181-2189, medical receipts and texts. 

The commentary in this admirably edited volume—Mlle. Préaux’s 
contributions are in French—has been rigidly limited to the minimum 
necessary to the establishment of the individual texts. This minimum, 
it is interesting to observe, has been so construed as to permit the 
inclusion of a certain amount of prosopographical data and some 
identification of hands, With the appearance of the indices (for 
Volumes I and IJ)——now being prepared by Professor Jean Bingen 
and M. Martin Wittek—this valuable material will become more 
readily available to scholars for study. 


JOHN Day. 
BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Enzo V. MARMORALE. Persio. Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1956. 
Pp. viii + 844, (Biblioteca di Cultura, 18.) 


The present work is a second edition, though substantially un- 
changed from the first, published in 1941. The author gives as his 
main reason for re-issuing the work the fact that the first edition 
was circulated only in Italy and Germany. 

The study takes the form of a defence, an apology as it were, 
against almost every criticism that has been leveled against the poet. 
In his eagerness, however, to discover and point out all that is good 
in Persius, Marmorale has committed two grave errors. He has 
minimized the real and indisputable faults of his poet and has 
attempted to elevate him at the expense of other poets: e.g. Lu- 
eretius, Horace, and Juvenal. 

The first mistake will beeome apparent in the later discussions. 
A few examples of the first may be given here. Comparing briefly 
Persius and Lueretius, he says (p. 93): “ Mai si trovano in Persio 
gli espedienti della poesia didasealica, mai quei duri e secehi passaggi 
che in Luerezio par ehe raffreddino la fantasia." 

In regard to Horace, he is more lenient; yet at times he seems 
willing to drag the Augustan down to Persius’ level (p. 85) : “... le 
satire di Orazio, nelle quali i1 filo eonduttore si perde in una grande 
quantità di ineisi, digressioni, partieolari personali appaventemente 
lontani dal tema,” ete. 
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Marmorale’s estimate of Juvenal seems to be based on a hatred 
that arises from envy; possibly envy because Juvenal is more popular 
than Persius. Consider the concluding sentence of one tirade (p. 
87): “Dalla lettura della satira (terza) di Persio l'anima esee con 
un nuovo sentimento che ha gustato nel poeta, mentre dalla lettura 
di quella di Giovenale (ottava) esce nauseata e stanca.” 

It would seem that Marmorale, despite his book on Juvenal, has 
failed to follow his own adviee (p. 85) and still does not understand 
that poet, nor, apparently, does he care to. 

A brief outline of the book as a whole will give a better idea of 
Marmorale's intentions and methods. The first section (pp. 3-105) 
is the main part. It is a literary profile divided into six chapters 
without headings. The rest of the book contains two lengthy appen- 
dices: The first discusses biographical matters; the second gives a 
detailed diseussion of the individual Satires. The author says in 
his preface that the contents of these appendices represent the 
research which lies behind his profile. As such they are valuable for 
the summation which they give of previous scholarship. 

In the first chapter of the profile, which might be called * Persius 
is a poet, not a moralist," Marmorale makes the following points: 


l. Persius was admired by his contemporaries as a poet and became 
a moralist only in the eyes of the Christians (p. 9). 
2. His Satires cannot belong to the moral literature of the day, for. 
they lack the allurements which the scanty remains of that literature 
present (p. 11). 

3. Persius made Stoleism a * Norm of life," but in his writings he 
substituted a picture, an image, for the precept; the concrete for the 
abstraet (p. 26). 


The second chapter deals with the “ Style of Persius": 


1. The poet modelled his style on his sentiment: if this is bare, 
stripped to its essentials, the style is made the same (pp. 47 f.). 


2. The vocabulary abounds in common and eolloquial expressions 
(p. 50). 

3. The general characteristic of Persius is his “simplicity” (pp. 
53 ff.). By this Marmorale seems to mean “ over-simplicity ” or his 
habit of “ calling a spade a spade.” 


The third chapter may be entitled simply “The poet,” for Mar- 
morale seeks reasons for Persius’ unusual expressions. After some 
repetition from the first chapter, he makes these points: 


1. * Candor” is Persius! chief characteristic. By “eandor” Mar- 
morale means “a state of pure contemplation” (pp. 58f.). 

2. Persius’ imagination never soars to a contemplation of the essence 
of humanity but remains bound to human experience (pp. 58 and 
61 ff.) ; therefore, in reading these poems, the reader needs no other 
tool than what is required for a literal comprehension of the text. 
This statement seems to be contradicted on pp. 85 ff. 


The fourth and fifth chapters may be called * Persius and his 
predecessors," the fourth being limited to the Mime and Diatribe. 
His viewpoint ean be stated briefly: Any influenee which either may 
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have exerted on Persius was done indirectly through Lucilius and 
Horace. 

The fifth ehapter tries throughout to minimize Persius! debt to 
his predecessors, including Horace. He cannot of course deny this 
heavy debt, but he forms a theory which is almost as naive as any 
such nonsense. 

Starting with the premise that Persius, like everyone else, had to 
learn to appreciate Horace, and counting the Horatian borrowings, 
Marmorale devises a system of determining the chronology of the 
Satires: Those with the fewest references are early; those with more 
are later. With such a system (which he fails to follow entirely) 
he obtains the following order: 3, 4, 2, 6, 5, 1. 

Now, even if the borrowings could be counted and measured ac- 
eurately, and if hm basic premise were correct, Marmorale has made 
one serious mistak® He has failed to take into consideration the 
relative length of the Satires. If he had done so, he would have 
obtained the following curious order: 3, 2, 5, 6, 1, 4. In short, not 
only the basic idea but the method of application is faulty. 

The final chapter, in addition to summarizing, adds these points: 


l. The vocabulary is restricted but contains some unusual words 
(p. 98) or unusual meanings of common words (p. 99). 


2. Persius is neither terse nor obscure (p. 100). 


3. His metaphors are generally the only suitable expressions for 
the situation (p. 101). 


In short, Marmorale uses the literary profile to “ disprove”? many 
of the “false charges” against Persius. Opinions must vary about 
his success; there can be little doubt about his feelings on the subject. 

The viewpoint expressed in the two appendices is generally the 
same as that of the profile. Therefore these sections, with one ex- 
ception, will not be diseussed in this survey. Because, however, 
these sections represent the basis for Marmorale’s study, they will 
be important for anyone who uses the book. 

The one passage to be discussed is that which deals with the four- 
teen ehoriambie verses. The author outlines in detail (pp. 330-44) 
the theories of previous erities and, for the most part, rejects them. 
He recognizes the lack of connection between vss. 1-7 and 8-14 and 
even between 8-11 and 12-14. Using, however, the testimony of the 
MSS and the scholiast, he attempts to prove that the verses are 
remains of an unfinished poem which Cornutus edited in such a way 
as to give a semblance of unity. He also believes that the lines 
belong at the end of the corpus. 

In other words, Marmorale resolves most of the difficulties simply 
by admitting their existence and by laying the blame on the untimely 
death of the poet and the rash editing of Cornutus. 

There may, however, be another possibility: Vss. 1-7 and 8-14 may 
be two separate poems. Vss. 1-7 are obviously intended as some 
sort of introduction, and they sound very much like the words of a 
poet who is making his debut. There may therefore be an intro- 
duction to the whole corpus. 

The subject matter of vss. 8-14 resembles that of I, 301f. too 
closely to be accidental. Furthermore, the thought of the vss. in I 
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may be considered the theme of the poem. Therefore, the last seven 
ehoriambi may be interpreted as a little poem introducing the first 
satire. Coming together in the corpus as they must, the two poems 
might easily have lost their separate identities in transmission. The 
meter may have been the chief cause for this confusion. Such a 
theory does not resolve all difficulties, but it is a solution to some 
of them. 

In eonelusion, then, one may prophesy that this study will meet 
with a mixed reception, for Marmorale has attempted to reverse 
most, if not all, of the popular conceptions about Persius. This 
in itself is eommendable, but Marmorale, like many of us, bas 
approached his task wearing the shackles of preconception. 


E. N. NEL. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


G. Révész. The Origins and Prehistory of Language. Translated 
from the German by J. Butler. New York, The Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. viii + 240. $7.50. 


The late Professor Révész, a psychologist, of the University of 
Amsterdam, developed his theory of the origin and prehistory of 
language first in a series of articles published in French (1939) and 
in Netherlandish (so-called Dutch, 1940-42), then in a work written 
in German and published in Berne (1946), of which the present 
volume is a translation. Linguists presumably can read German for 
themselves, psychologists perhaps not. There is also a convenient, 
rather full, summary of the treatise, also in English, in Lingua 
(Amsterdam) IV, 3 (January 1955), pp. 318-32, which gives all the 
essentials of his theory of what he calls the psychogenetie founda- 
tions of language, a notion in which some anthropologists have 
been dabbling, who also, like the psychologists, have read about 
language, but are not skilled in actual knowledge of languages. This 
is a serious shortcoming: perhaps no worse than that of the Clas- 
sicists who read and write about literature (shall we say Juvenal?), 
instead of making sure that their half-baked students can read 
Juvenal’s Latin, tamquam ungues digitosque suos. If Juvenal is 
important at all, nothing less is good enough. 

I am shaken by J. Frazer, A. Gelb, H. K. de Montigny, K. Ogden, 
V. Sayee, E. B. Taylor—to mention no others—instead of J. G. 
Frazer (as J. he risks identity with the unlamented Fraser), I. A., 
A. K. de M., C. K., A. H., Tylor, and therefore I suspect other 
blunders too: who knows, perhaps on the saered ground of psy- 
chology? Or is it so sacred? Or merely accursed? 

In brief Révész’s theory amounts to this, that everything must rest 
upon the idea of men in eontact and in communication with one 
another; this “stadial theory puts it in the biological sphere” (but 
apparently this is the notion of biological recapitulation, which does 
not extend beyond embryonic development), and “its functional 
doctrine in the anthropological.” The notion of progressive differen- 
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tiation is also stressed (compare my “selective variation”). The 
* contact reaction” is regarded as having an intermediate position 
between expressive and communicative signs, and therefore as leading 
to semasiological values. But, at the same time, it is admitted 
(somewhat paradoxically) that the “collective mind is handed on 
by individuals and groups.” Distinctions are drawn between the 
ery (an instinetive unarticulated utterance), the call (which is im- 
perative and vocative, and directs a sign to a particular person by 
means of a wordless indication, but still has also a reference of place, 
being a form of address) ; and with the word, which is reached as in 
infants, there is a transition from calls to words. The imperative call 
becomes a linguistic imperative. 

In this theory thought and speech are regarded as inseparably 
associated with each other, a view with which I agree entirely. But 
it is held that they are disparate in function, intention, and structure, 
and as to this disparity I feel some doubt. If it is intended only to 
open the door to originality, well and good. And there is perhaps 
some real autonomy of thought, so that * thought and speech form an 
inseparable duality” as concept, which is “at once dualistic and 
unitary.” This also seems paradoxical. 

After the imperative comes the indicative (statemental) and then 
the interrogative (questioning). Communicative intent calls for 
dialogue; and finally silence is also a form of expression, at times 
more eloquent than speech, and emphasized in some theories as 
“delay.” The notion of time is readily accepted from imperative, 
indicative, and interrogative. The three “contact” concepts are 
instructive, emotional, and mental; the three stadial are cry, call, and 
word; the three functional are imperative, indicative, and interroga- 
tive; the three phase concepts are antecedent, archaic, and developed 
phases of language. The whole is a tristadial continuum from one 
person to another and backwards and forwards into time. 

But there are serious difficulties in the argument. Granted that 
Révész is correct in denying altogether homo alalus (a contradiction 
in terms), and also animal language (for animals have no language 
whatever), his argument is based on an attempt to unravel biology 
and make the evolutionary process run backwards, like reversing the 
heavenly bodies in their courses in a planetarium, until you eome 
back, say, to the famous eclipse predicted by Thales. But this eannot 
get beyond our solar system as a system; we may imagine that the 
system came from a nebula, or from a collision of two enormous 
inert masses, but no one would be bold enough, or could succeed 
even if he tried, to do anything like this in foreshortened astronomical 
time with anything even approaching a convincing time-scale. Even 
mathematical astronomy quails, except for the roughest approxima- 
tion, before the task, nor could the details ever be filled in. The 
alternative theories themselves are disputed. 

Biological emergence is still less reversible. It also would call for 
extrapolation in reverse, which is indeed possible in a limited 
measure. But this is mathematical, not biological, for biology, while 
it has begun to use the methods of symbolic logic, has not attempted 
yet to use pure mathematics. In the limited measure in which 
linguistics uses mathematies, I have attempted something of the sort. 
in my recent book Language (London and New York, 1956), pp. 
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168-75 in my theory of selective variation of the origin and develop- 
ment of language and languages. This is a mathematical theory, 
not biological. And when I speak of the mechanics of language, it is 
not behaviorism that is meant, but linguistie equilibrium, which admits 
both choice and chance (probability). 

As for Révész’s account of the relation between “thought” and 
“ speech," it is evident from animal psychology that perception and 
conceptualization are linked. The great stumbling block is that which 
comes between conceptualization and articulate speech, which it re- 
quires an effort of imagination to leap. After that the rest is easy. 
I am not convinced, however, by Révész’s stadial theory, except in its 
broadest terms. Since Soviet linguists, especially Meschaninov, 
elaborated a stadial theory of their own, during the last decade, a 
theory based on dialectical materialism, it is only fair to warn readers 
that the stadial theory of Révész is a very different matter, less 
tainted by Marxism than Whorf’s theory, which made eonceptualiza- 
tion the slave of language (or of environment, since language is part 
of environment), The truth would seem to be that thought and 
language react perpetually the one upon the other, and in a free 
society, language stimulates thought to new endeavors, and thought is 
made articulate only in new linguistic devices. Of course among the 
Hopi taboo is too strong, and fetters thought, and perpetuates an 
uncivilized ethos of magie and superstition. So far as their neural 
equipment goes the mental processes of the Hopi are the same as 
ours, that is physiologically: they only “think” differently in the 
sense that they hardly may be said to “think” at all. They are 
vietims of habit (in language even), without much choice, which is 
the reason why Hopi still has linguistic features that Indo-European 
was disearding before the second millennium s.c. To commend, as 
some anthropologists do, such goings on: seems to me as bad as 
Huxley's recommendation of mesealin. If we are a highly nervous 
generation, if is because we are highly alert. The ideally adjusted 
personalities of the psychologists are all in the cemetery. Petrified 
behavior is unintelligent, and of course the unintelligent do not wish 
to be disturbed. But unless mankind goes in for mass drug-taking, 
perhaps now a risk present in Western as well as Oriental societies, 
his language will come to the rescue, and with a little help, some 
well-directed language-engineering, more quickly than if left to itself. 
The first step would be to return to truthfulness; for this, truth is 
necessary in education, not least in giving a first class grade only 
for first class performance, and having done with the stupifying 
pretences of mass “ equality " in mass education, that most grandiose, 
but most degrading, most lunatic, most wicked, and most demoralizing 
falsehood of all, unless it be the Nazi’s public and unashamed praise 
of lying under the disguise of equivoeation (Gleichschaltung). 


JOSHUA WHATMOUGH. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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JOHN Jackson. Marginalia Scaenica. London and New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1955. Pp. xi+ 250. $4.80. (Ozford 
Classical and Philosophical Monographs.) 


This incomparable book carries us straight back to the heart of 
the eighteenth century when love of the classics and the desire to 
recover precisely what classical authors wrote was not only not 
conditioned by scientific palaeography, epigraphy, archaeology, 
Realien, but was not even documented by an avalanche of learning. 
There were almost no systematically learned periodicals. The lucky 
ereatures of the day did not have to know German, they did not 
have to read Hittite or Cherokee or Danish. Everybody wrote fine 
Latin (or occasionally better English, in Scotland and the provinces) ; 
if they knew Greek as well, that was good enough. The result was 
that they knew Greek. 

Here, in Jaekson's marvelous work, you have Porson, unadorned, 
and yet (oddly enough) sober. Here you have Markland, cham- 
pioning the truth, and unhampered by a scientific apparatus. The 
greatness of British eighteenth century scholarship was recreated in 
Housman and we may now rejoice that it is not dead. Let us hope 
that it can never die, since the great age ushered in by the Epistula 
ad Millium and only “ ended by the successive strokes of doom which 
consigned Dobree and Elmsley to the grave and Blomfield to the 
bishopric of Chester,” lives again in the unfortified pages of Jackson. 
And even if they are not “learned,” in the crude sense, they are 
charming beyond what it may seem possible to write in English. 
You may have been enchanted, in your youth, by Housman: if so, 
you will be enslaved by Jackson, a purest well of English undefiled. 

“ The prejudice . . . is by now bred in our bones and presumably 
ineradicable, though I have sometimes wondered idly why no editor 
of a Greek play makes at least the gesture of composing one note 
comparable to that of Drakenborch on Livy 1.3.9 . . ." (p. 17). 

* Even so there persists an uneasy feeling that this is one of those 
things which might have been expressed differently; and many in- 
quests of many eoroners have testified that the applieation of oil to 
smouldering embers is accompanied by a spice of adventure ” (p. 57). 

“Tt is a constant temptation to the medical profession to dispose 
of an unremunerative patient by killing him, and the device always 
appealed strongly to Nauck” (p. 7). 

“ Three persons, so far, employ three modes of desertion—the first 
person, desertion by a hole; the second, desertion by a pulley; the 
third, desertion by desertion” (p. 74). 

* Anne Boleyn is said to have been perplexed by the fact that she 
understood French perfectly when speaking it to herself, but not 
otherwise ” (p. 110). 

4, , . rendered in Jebb, without a syllable of misgiving, by a word 
of vague and catholic content, unheard in the speech of living men, 
the unchallenged property of the poet and rhetorieian. The path 
is alluring and popular, but the walker should remember that it has 
led the babu to his most memorable disasters" (p. 152). 

So much for merely the first half of the book. To the enthusiast 
one may safely leave adventure in the fundamentals of what Housman 
called * the application of thought to text criticism.” 
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The editing of the book, its apparatus and indices, is one of the 
heaviest debts we owe to Eduard Fraenkel, perhaps the greatest and 
certainly the most versatile of living (ad multos annos!) scholars. 
This again recalls the eighteenth century and Markland and Bentley, 
scholars equally eminent in Latin and Greek studies, to a generation 
which has produced its clever Latinists, Hellenists, historians, epi- 
graphers, archaeologists, syntacticians—everything, in short, except 
those who are docti sermones utriusque linguae. 

This review is fortunate to be late in appearing: colleagues far 
more learned than the present writer have hit upon one thing or 
another in Jackson's work that may be reprimanded or refuted 
(sQ, e. g., Strom, Gnomon, XXVIII [1956], pp. 332 ff.). No such 
procedure will be attempted here. The text of Euripides and Aris- 
tophanes has been suddenly improved by what is legally termed an 
Act of God (E. Fraenkelio adiuvante). Favete linguis. We fall 
silent and add only what we dare submit: Jacksonii etiam erroribus 
edocemur.... 


W. C. HELMBOLD. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


JAcQuES ÁNDRÉ. Lexique des termes de botanique en Latin. Paris, 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1956. Pp. 343. 3000 fr. (Études et 
Commentaires, XXIII.) 


The author, known for his work on color-terms in Latin (1950), 
complains in his preface to the present book of the lack of coopera- 
tion between botanists and philologists, leading, on the one hand, 
to wild etymologies, and, on the other, to indefensible identifications 
of ancient plants with those of modern nomenclature. Greeks settling 
in the Latin-speaking lands of their Great West (like early European 
settlers in America, he might have added) carelessly applied popular 
names with which they were familiar to strange yet superficially simi- 
lar plants of quite different morphology and range, and names were 
given by the populace rather than by scientists. In André’s hook 
descriptions, seldom adequate for complete identification, are gathered 
chiefly from three specialists, Theophrastus, Pliny, and Dioscurides, 
who are primarily occupied with plants useful for food, medicine, 
decoration, or perfume, with more emphasis placed upon utilitarian 
roots than on taxonomically more significant reproductive organs. 

In this field ordinary lexica are unreliable, and André attempts to 
present a complete botanical lexicon (p. 7), assembling materials 
from the great three just mentioned, and also from other technical 
writers, especially medical, veterinary, and agricultural, while for 
non-technical works he has depended on special concordances and 
indexes. The period covered extends from Homer to the ninth 
century after Christ. He is at once struck by the great proportion 
of names of Greek origin (which is not surprising, in view of the 
generally greater scientific interest among the Greeks), and it is to 
be regretted that he did not make this work a lexicon of both Greek 
and Latin botanical terms. 
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More attention, I think, should have been given to the non-techni- 
eal writers; so, to take but a few names at chance, compare the index 
to Frazer’s Pausanias, s.vv. agnos, almond, alyssum, apple, ash, 
asphodel, asterion, barley, and beans—-not important, perhaps, but 
essential for the full treatment at which the author aims. Or examine 
Nieander (whom André seems to neglect); or the very important 
addenda to his lemma cici, to be found in Hier., Comm. in Ionam 
and related passages in the letters of Augustine and Jerome; or a 
good many passages—mostly non-technieal-—dealing with the dic- 
tamnus, which I have collected in Mélanges ... offerts à J. Marouzeau 
(1948), pp. 471-4; or notes in annotated editions of Cie. De Diw., 
, 15-16, on lentiscus, scammonea, and aristolochia, Further, the 
ancient lexicographers, mostly Greek, need to be seanned. A few 
minutes’ chat with Hesychius would perhaps suggest the propriety 
of serutinizing the lemmata, at least, of the other lexicographers. 
In Hesychius ef. & jap), &Borot, afpopov, & B pórovov, &áfpvva, &yaAXis, 
&yapikóv, ayyAes, &y£paa, &ykKópis, dyAaoParis, ayvos, dry Actót, &[JióAT) 
&yyopa, krÀ.; for similar instances ef. Non., s. vv. absintium, aspara- 
gus, blitum, lapatum, marisca, portulaca, ete. What Pollux, Photius, 
Orion, the "Etym. Magnum and the Etym. Gudianum, et al. might 
present I have not tested, but surely these are not sources to be 
despised, especially if one be striving for eompleteness. And though 
the author must be praised for his use of the C. G. L., one feels that 
the scholia on various authors, Greek and Latin, might yield a small 
but possibly valuable harvest. 

André has done wisely in using Boissier’s Flora Orientalis, but 
it is not clearly indicated who is responsible for the identification 
of some particular ancient plant A with a modern plant B, known, 
since Linnaeus in 1753 by a definite binomial Latin name. Here is 
the nub of the whole matter. Certainly many plants must be treated 
as uncertain in identification (known simply as herba or ada), and 
be marked with a question mark (?) or a peut-étre, but we need a 
fuller explanation of how André’s admitted identifications have been 
reached, whether as his own or as Boissier’s, and if his own whether 
by descriptions, by Greek, Latin, or vernacular etymology, by medici- 
nal or other uses, by peculiarities of range, by general European 
tradition—itself uncertain, since Linnaeus and others often, when 
they needed & name for some new genus, appropriated for it some 
unidentified generie nomen nudwm (to use the appropriate term of 
modern botanists) which happened to be lying around loose—or by 
continuing folk-lore. Toward a work which would satisfy these 
persistent questionings the present volume would be a helpful step, 
and some of André’s articles (e.g., that on aconitum) give some 
suggestion of the necessary kind of analysis of the data, but what 
we now need is an exhaustive scrutiny of texts by a good classicist, 
or, better, a team of such, who should be at the same time familiar 
in the field with the south European and west Asiatie flora. Such 
an investigator, keeping André’s book under his pillow, along with 
the pertinent articles by Steier and others in Pauly-Wissowa, would 
lead a lonely but highly interesting and, I think, fruitful, life. 


AgTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 
BHarvann UNIVERSITY. 
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MicuEL Leseuns. Traité de phonétique greeque. Deuxième édition 
revue et corrigée. Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1955. Pp. 
xv + 374. 


The first edition of Lejeune's Traité, which appeared in 1945, was 
an excellent work, distinguished especially for orderliness of arrange- 
ment, clarity of explanation, and soundness of judgment in interpret- 
ing the mass of linguistic material, much of which is epigraphical 
and dialectal in nature. In describing the physiology of the sound- 
changes, to which he devoted rather more attention than many other 
works on historical phonology, he depended largely on Grammont’s 
Traité de phonétique (Paris, 1933). 

The present edition is a photographie reproduction of the first; . 
consequently the text is the same, except for minor changes. There 
are, however, fifteen pages of additional notes, and an asterisk has 
been placed after the numeral at the beginning of each section to 
whieh one of these additional notes pertains. Only a few of the notes 
have been selected here for mention or diseussion. Note on $2 
discusses the question of relative frequency of sounds in languages. 
N. on $3 treats the Semitic names of the letters of the alphabet. 
N. on $ 25 eontains further diseussion of the phonemes required in 
reconstructed IE forms to explain rékrwv, dpkros, yOwv, ete., with 
their Skt. and other cognates. N. on § 28 contains further etymo- 
logical discussion of Aéxos, yuv7, and xúkàos. N. on § 45 presents 
some Homeric instances of variation between -rio/a and -gio/à; 
the problem of -7:- and -or, however, is no closer to a solution than 
before, as p. 54, fn. 3 makes clear. N. on $96 is on the Greek 
representation of some Iranian loans: until the fifth ^entury e was 
used for Iran. z, ¢ being reserved;4c: iran. zd, but from the fourth 
century £ was used for Iran. z. N. on $104 discusses the Indo-Iran. 
word for ‘thousand,’ with the possibility that its original was 
*seghes-lo- unrelated to the Greek forms. N. on § 109 takes account 
of the word for ‘hand,’ the stem of which may have to be recon- 
structed not as “gher-s- but as *ghes-r- on the evidence of the Hittite 
form |ki-eš-šar, ef. Sturtevant-Hahn, p. 58]; for the obstacle which 
dat. pl. yepot places in the path of such a reconstruction he suggests 
a nom. Sg. "yeps arising from *yeops through dissimilation. N. on 
$118 treats the phonology of ices (€ *wid-s-wo- or *wiswo-) but 
takes ecoo@corot in a Lesbian inseription of the Christian era to be 
a hyper-Aeolism. N. on $ 126 discusses the variation of -A- and -AA- 
in soÀv-/T0AAo- and in kaAós/kdAAos. N. on $152 contains addi- 
tional diseussion of the twofold development of IE initial y-, which 
appears in Greek sometimes as e (e.g. jap, L. ?ecur), sometimes 
as ¢ (e.g. £vyóv, L. tugum); a laryngeal before the y has been held 
responsible by some for the former development, by others for the 
latter. Actually the doctrine connecting the development of k with a 
laryngeal seems to have been originated by Sapir (Lang. XIV 
[1938], pp. 271-2), while the derivation of ¢- from laryngeal + y 
was developed by Lehmann, Proto-IE Phonology, pp. 77-9, after 
Sturtevant, IHL, p. 51. Lejeune sometimes fails to satisfy our 
curiosity in regard to the source of divergent views, citing them 
with “on a aussi expliqué," “on a suggéré,” or some similar expres- 
sion, In n. on $ 167 he retracts the view expressed in the earlier 
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edition whereby e pyuaı came from *revpnua: in the same way as 
etré from *weuk”e: the difficulty is that early Attie inscriptions 
regularly show epeuevos, not the epe- which the dissimilation-theory 
demands [e being in the latter case a “ genuine diphthong "]. N. on 
$179 is on the distribution of ap and pa, aA and da: ap, aA are 
normal in initial and final position, pa, Aa m medial position before 
& consonant, and aberrant instances are to be explained analogically. 
N. on $ 181 treats i, 4, and the long voealie liquids and nasals and 
their origin in combinations of short semivowel and laryngeal. N. on 
$ 189 is on variations of the type of yavupos/dvevupos, the negative 
prefix having appeared as n- or n- under different conditions of 
sentence-sandhi, In n. on $208 Lejeune rejects the doctrine of A. 
Strohsehein that the neo-Greek voealie and diphthongal changes had 
mostly developed by the beginning of the Hellenistie period, but he 
admits some isolated early instances of such changes. In n. on $ 223 
he discusses the derivation of IIépea: (fifth century) from OP Parsa. 
The choice is between "IIGoo- > "IlIzpo- > "IlLlepo- and "Ilàpo- > 
*Ilapo- > "Ilepo-, and he favors the latter because of the probability 
that -dp- > -ap- before consonant is an early change (Osthoff's law) 
and because of fae similar change in képoa < OP kăřsa. The change 
-ap- > -ep-, however, is difficult to support in Greek; possibly both 
forms may have reaehed Greek through the medium of some Ana- 
tolian language. N. on $ 307 contains some statisties on the relative 
frequency of short and long vowels in Greek. N. on $311 explains 
some instances of acute accent on long final syllables where circumflex 
might be expected. 

In any contemporary work on Greek historical grammar one is 
tempted to ask whether any use has been made of the results of the 
decipherment of the Mycenean Linear B texts, and the more so in the 
present case, since Lejeune himself has become one of the leading 
investigators of this extremely interesting and important group of 
documents (cf. R. Ph., XXIX [1955], p. 147, R. E. A., LVIII [1956], 
pp. 5-41). In the preface to the second edition he makes his position 
quite clear: the decipherment is not yet complete, and the awkward- 
ness of the syllabic script will always restrict the usefulness of the 
texts as sources for Greek historical phonology; yet, when due 
allowance is made, the texts, because of their great antiquity, will 
teach us some new and sometimes surprising lessons. 

On p. 53, in the first line of § 45, read 7 for i, since the change 
TL > ot is not conditioned by the length of the 1, The first edition 
had the correct reading 7, though actually it would be difficult to 
find relevant cases of long 1, unless we count dialectal dat. sg. forms 
like Báox. On p. 105, line 15, read "evi X *reovins, the sign being 
pointed in the wrong direction in the text. On p. 180 it is suggested 
that the a in Boeotian Bava developed after the change of g"- in 
*g"ná to B. This is in conflict with p. 178, n. 2, where the a is 
regarded as a “voyelle d'appui" whose quality is induced by the 
nasal and which is responsible for the labialization of the g". The 
paregraph on Bava on p. 180 did not appear in the first edition, and 
it is probable that 178 contains the correct view, since the develop- 
ment of the labiovelar stops normally depends on the quality of the 
following vowel. 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
Tur JORNS HoprxiNs Universiry. 
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Gert ÀÁVENARIUS. Lukians Schrift zur Geschichtsschreibung. Meisen- 
heim am Glan, Verlag Anton Hain, K G, 1956. Pp. 183. DM. 
14.50. 


A minor essay by Lucian which bears the title was Set ioroptay 
ovyypddew has attracted considerable attention because of its unique- 
ness. Though all the historians diseuss the principles of historio- 
graphy, and all the rhetoricians comment on the style appropriate 
to it, this tractate of Lucian’s is the only surviving systematic intro- 
duction to historiography. It may also be the only one ever written 
in antiquity, for though we know of works repi icropias by Theo- 
phrastus, Praxiphanes, Metrodorus, Caecilius, Theodorus, and Ti- 
berius, we have no inkling of their eontents, and they may well have 
been works of criticism rather than zéyya. At any rate Cicero 
(De Oratore, II, 62) knew of no separate rhetorical treatise on the 
writing of history. 

In these circumstances it is natural that Lucian’s work has pro- 
vided a fair field for the searchers after Quellen. Sommerbrodt 
thought the work was absolutely unique and original, though follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Thucydides; Scheller emphasized Lucian’s 
dependence on the precepts of the Isocratean school; as a source 
Wehrli inclined to Theophrastus; and Wilamowitz, to mention only 
one more, regarded it as a collection of well-worn commonplaces, 
Avenarius has set himself the task of precising the relation of the 
was Sei taropiav cvyypadev to history and to rhetoric. The body of 
the work (pp. 13-164) is a full and detailed account of parallels to 
statements in Lucian's essay. The treatment is thorough and ex- 
haustive; the citations range from Heraclitus to Eunapius; the 
majority of the references are to the introductions of histories and 
the rhetorical works of Cicero and Dionysius. The author shows 
wide acquaintance with the ancient literature and the modern inter- 
pretations, and makes many shrewd comments. He has also avoided 
the temptation to find parallels where none exist. His collection 
will be of great use to one who wishes to study the principles of 
historiography in later antiquity. 

It is unfortunate that from this imposing presentation of parallels 
very meager conclusions ean be drawn. Lucian, says Avenarius 
rightly, combines lines of multifarious origin. Practically none of 
the rules he lays down for an historian are original with him. Some 
he owes to Thucydides, others (perhaps the majority) to Isocrates 
and his successors; still others to Theophrastus and the Peripateties. 
The close likeness between Lucian and Cicero (notably in De Oratore, 
II, 62-4) strongly suggests that both were following some rhetorieal 
source, Apollonius Molon is tentatively suggested as the source for 
Cicero, but none can be named for Lucian. He seems to have written 
hastily, at times contradicting himself, and to have recorded merely 
what he remembered from his early rhetorical training. With this 
non liquet the author leaves us; the conclusion shows the sound sense 
and conservatism which mark the whole book. 


Harry M. HUBBELL. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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M. Davin, B. A. VAN GRONINGEN, E. Kiessuine. Berichtigungsliste 
der griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten, III, 1. Nach 
dem Tode von Fr. Preisigke und Fr. Bilabel fortgesetzt. Leiden, 
E. J. Brill, 1956. Pp. 160. 


W. PEREMANS, E. Van’r Dack, H. Dg MEULENAERE, J. IJsEWIJN. 
Prosopographia Ptolemaica, IIT: Le clergé, le notariat, les 
tribunaux. Louvain, E. Nauwelaerts, Publications Universitaires 
de Louvain; Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1956. Pp. xxxi + 310. (Studia 
Hellenistica, 11.) 


Happier than many disciplines, papyrology has enjoyed since its 
early days a large degree of collaboration among its specialists; and 
in part to this amicitia papyrologorum is due a quantity of tools 
which have made work in this area not only easy but pleasant. Not 
least of these have been the various projects which owed their origin 
to Friedrich Preisigke and which were continued by Friedrich Bilabel 
at Heidelberg: the Sammelbuch, the Wörterbuch, and the Berichtig- 
ungsliste. Beside these a place of honor may well be taken by the 
Prosopographia Ptolemaica of Willy Peremans, which has now 
carried its identification of the notables of the Ptolemaic Kingdom 
on past the eight thousand mark. 

The Berichtigungsliste was begun immediately after the first World 
War to assemble in one place the corrections and improvements which 
were made from time to time in individual papyri. Since texts are 
listed alphabetically according to the standard abbreviations and 
numerically within the publication, it is a simple matter to find if the 
one with which you are concerned has been republished or otherwise 
restudied, These texts are often difficult to read and frequently 
fragmentary, so that the editio princeps has been corrected in the 
light of later information. Without the Berichtigungsliste, this would 
be a time-consuming process. Preisigke’s first volume of 1922 was 
followed after ten years by a second assembled by Bilabel, and the 
need of a third was badly felt after the second World War. This is 
the first half, covering editions from the Aberdeen to the Rylands 
Papyri. Kiessling was the active editor, and the publication is made 
possible in part by a subvention from the Niederländische Organisa- 
tion fiir Reinwissenschaftliche Forschung. 

The Prosopographia Ptolemaica is a post-war project of the Leiden 
group of historians interested in the Hellenistic period. The first 
volume appeared in 1950, the second in 1952. Volumes II and III 
have each been larger than its predecessor. The difficulties and 
limitations of the work have often been pointed out. The editors 
include in their lists only persons specifically attested in a capacity, 
omitting those who presumably or even provably served in a certain 
capacity. We can depend on the Prosopographia’s positive state- 
ments but not on its omissions, and it is rather a work of compilation 
than of discovery. There is also, at every turn, the question of what 
categories to include and what to omit. The choice of the editors 
would not necessarily have been that of the reader. No other way 
of doing this, however, would have been free from difficulties either, 
and we can only applaud the great value and convenience of what is 
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here furnished. To the lists of civil and military officials in the first 
two volumes we now add those of priests and temple officials, nota- 
ries, Judges, and personnel of the courts. It is particularly welcome 
that the editors have included the Demotie documents in their survey. 
Ptolemaic Egypt ean admit no language barriers. 

A fourth volume is promised, to complete an undertaking which 
should pave the way for a proper history of the best known of the 
Hellenistie kingdoms. 

It goes without saying, in both cases, that these are fine pieces of 
book-making, edited and printed in exemplary fashion. It is a 
pleasure to use them. 


C. BRADFORD WELLES. 
Yann UNIVERSITY, 
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THE CAREER OF M. ANTONIUS PALLAS. 


Roman society in all epochs of its history was a society of 
status; furthermore, since the Roman ideal and canon of con- 
duet was the mos maiorum, the man without ancestors was at 
a considerable disadvantage. On the other hand, one of the 
more successful accomplishments of Roman social organization 
under the Principate was the reconciling of a notable increase in 
social mobility with such a regime of status. Indeed, the 
Augustan settlement, not only with the beginnings of a cursus 
honorum for the equites but with its new dignities even for 
freedmen, made still more overt and emphatic the distinctions 
among groups and persons. Such an increased emphasis on the 
external forms of an institution at a time when its inner content 
is actually being altered is, of course, quite common in history 
and sociology. The principate, furthermore, was notoriously an 
attempt to clothe monarchy in the form and even in the spirit 
of the old Republic. Among many other things this meant that 
the Emperor, at least at first, could not use members of the 
ruling classes for the supervision of the details of the administra- 
tion of his office. Like the magistrates of the Republic, of which 
he was now the first in auctoritas and dignitas, he must rely 
mostly upon his own slaves and freedmen. 

These, briefly, were the historic circumstances which enabled 
M. Antonius Pallas to rise from slavery to what was, in fact, 
the position of principal financial officer of the Roman Empire. 
The corresponding post ordinarily ranks first among the sover- 
elgn’s ministers in most modern states, and in the Late Empire 
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conferred upon its joint tenants the exalted rank of Illustris 
and membership in the Emperor’s Sacred Consistory. Condi- 
lions in the first century of the Empire thus combined to make it 
possible for a man of Pallas’ origins to rise to great power in a 
way which would have been difficult or impossible before, while 
in the second century positions of this sort were closed to freed- 
men and given to equites. Nevertheless the prejudice against 
former slaves was very great;* for a freedman like Pallas to 
overcome such a handicap required considerable good fortune 
as well as administrative talents of & high order,? and, in the 
court of the Julio-Claudian Caesars, a pronounced gift for 
intrigue. Historians have frequently condemned this last 
“virtue ? in the roundest terms, but perhaps not with entire 
justification. In realistic terms of practical politics, as the source 
of power shifted from the Senate and the People to the Emperor, 
the object of the politically ambitious also became the manipula- 
tion of the latter rather than the former.? 

Little is known about the origins of a slave like Pallas; he 
aroused the exasperated interest of the Roman historians only 
in connection with his power and influence in the reigns of 
Claudius and Nero. He was probably born around the beginning 
of the Christian Era, since he was stil a slave in A.D. 31 
(Josephus, Ant. J., XVIII, 182), yet had obtained a position 
of great trust and confidence in the household of Antonia Minor 
at that time. This last presumably argues a certain degree 
of maturity, that Pallas was over thirty at the time; moreover 
the Roman law did not encourage the manumission of slaves 
under thirty,* and Pallas was freed between 81 and 37 (see 
below). When he died in A. D. 62 (Tac., Ann., XIV, 65, 1), 
he had probably lived, therefore, to an age of between sixty and 


1[llustrative passages are innumerable; one of the most striking is 
Pliny, Ep., II, 6, 3, who tells us that when he asked them to dinner he 
offered even freedmen the same fare as was set before himself. 

2 Cf. Samuel Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (2nd 
ed.; London, 1920), p. 103. 

* Cf. Julian, Caesars, 310 B, where Silenus is made to apply to Claudius 
some verses from the Knights of Aristophanes (probably 1111 ff.) which 
originally flattered Demos. 

t A. M. Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire (Oxford, 1928), 
p. 77; W. L. Westermann, The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quity (Philadelphia, 1955), p. 89. 
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seventy years. Concerning his ethnic origins, we are no better 
informed. His name indicates that he derived from the Greek 
east; this would not certainly indicate an origin in the Hellenized 
provinces,? but when in the days of his power it was desirable to 
flatter the Emperor's minister, he was said to be derived from 
Arcadian kings. This makes it certain that he was of eastern 
descent, and also raises some presumption that he was of Greek 
rather than of Hellenized Oriental extraction. The Arcadian 
connection, royal or otherwise, is purely fanciful, and suggested 
by the name “ Pallas," which belonged to a mythological Arca- 
dian king, the ancestor of the equally mythical Evander.? It 
is also unknown how Pallas came to be a slave—whether he was 
born into servile status, or having been born free, was later 
enslaved. 

In any event Pallas first appears as a slave belonging to 
Antonia, the daughter of Mark Antony and Octavia, who was 
the sister of Augustus. Antonia was also the mother of the 
Emperor Claudius, and by her son Germanicus the grandmother 
of the Emperor Gaius. In the summer of A. D. 31,’ believing 
that Sejanus, the praetorian prefect, was plotting against the 
Emperor Tiberius, her brother-in-law, she decided to write a 
warning to the Emperor at his retreat on Capri. Presumably 
she had some way of proving her allegations, although the 
source is quite vague about what she did actually write. At 
any rate, this was a very risky and dangerous business, to strike 
at the powerful prefect, who had so long enjoyed Tiberius com- 
plete confidence. Obviously Antonia’s choice of her slave Pallas 
to deliver the letter is excellent evidence for his discretion and 
ability as well as for the complete confidence reposed in him 
(Josephus, Ant. J., XVIII, 182; cf. Dio, LXVI, 14, 1-2). 
Pallas delivered the warning; shortly thereafter began the chain 
of events which led to the downfall and. murder of the prefect 
and the notorious witch hunt for his accomplices. 


5 Duff, p. 5. 

See H. Furneaux's edition of Tacitus’ Annals, ad Ann., XII, 53, 3 
(IY [2nd ed.; Oxford, 1907], p. 127). To his references add Dion. Hal, 
I, 31, 4; and F. W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius, ad 
V], lia, 1 (I [Oxford, 1957], pp. 664-5), 

' Since Sejanus was slain 18 October of that year; cf. Ehrenberg and 
Jones, Documents, pp. 42, 53, 64 (no. 52). 
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Antonia died 1 May 37, shortly after her grandson Gaius had 
succeeded "Tiberius. Since as a freed Roman citizen Pallas 
assumed the style of M. Antonius,® he was emancipated by 
Antonia either after 31 and during her lifetime, or at the latest 
by her will. Her son, Claudius, came into his mother’s rights 
as patron of Pallas. There is a fair likelihood, however, that 
Pallas was manumitted in Antonia’s lifetime. Certainly his 
services to his mistress and to the Emperor in 31 would naturally 
seem to merit such a reward for so trusted a slave. Some con- 
firmation at least for the hypothesis that Pallas was liberated 
before 37 is derived from an Egyptian document of the reign of 
Tiberius, which shows Pallas as the owner of an estate in Egypt 
during the lifetime of Antonia. Theoretically perhaps, Pallas 
could have held such an estate as part of a slave’s peculium, but 
it is much more likely that he owned it outright as a freedman. 

In 41 Gaius was murdered, and Pallas’ patron Claudius, 
more or less to his own surprise, became Emperor of Rome. 
Presumably during Gaius’ reign Pallas performed services of 
some sort for his patron; it would not be surprising, for example, 
if he had managed Claudius’ property as a general steward, but 
there is absolutely no information on this point in the sources. 
We do not even know for certain that he was in Claudius’ service 
from the beginning of the latter’s reign. The first reference to 
his relations with Claudius that can be definitely dated belongs 
to the year 48 (Tac., Ann., XI, 29, 1). Upon that occasion 
Tacitus is about to describe how the three principal freedmen 
of Claudius, Pallas, Narcissus, and Callistus, were seriously 
disturbed by the activities of Messalina. The historian intro- 
duces both of the latter, the one explicitly, the other implicitly, 
by references to events previously described in the lost books in 
the middle of the Annals. Pallas, however, is identified only as 
enjoying the highest favor (flagrantissima gratia) at that time. 
Presumably, therefore, this is either the first time he has been 


3 C. I. L., XIV, Supp., 4535, lines 20-1. 

? This is certain; see the reasoning in P. von Rohden, s. v. “ Antonius ” 
(84), R.-E., I (1894), cols. 2634-5, at 2634. 

1? Pap. Ryl., IT, p. 255; additional references in M. Rostovtzeff, Social 
and Economic History of the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1926), p. 574. 
Query: Could such a property have been a gift to him from Antonia or 
Tiberius as a further reward? 
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mentioned in Tacitus! narrative, or at least the first time he has 
played & prominent role. Dio also has not previously mentioned 
Pallas; he refers simply to Claudius freedmen in general, or 
if he specifies one in particular it is usually Narcissus (e. g., 
LX, 14, 3; 15, 5; 16, 2; 5; 19, 2). The inference is clear 
that the freedman credited with the most influence in the first 
half of Claudius’ reign was Narcissus (cf. esp. Dio, LX, 16, 2; 
Suet., Vesp., 4, 1). If we can trust what Tacitus and Dio imply, 
it may reasonably be inferred that Pallas had been in the Em- 
peror’s service before 48, probably his financial service, and 
had gradually won credit in the eyes of his patron until by 48 
he had joined Callistus and Narcissus as the most trusted and 
influential imperial freedmen.*4 


In 48 Claudius’ third wife, Valeria Messalina, entered into a 
conspiracy to depose Claudius; she would then marry the new 
Princeps, a young man named Silius, said to be her lover? If 
Tacitus is to be trusted, the conspiracy was a secret to few 
persons of importance save Claudius himself (Ann., XI, 28, 1). 
Taeitus does not plainly indicate why the freedmen, and indeed 
the domus principis in general, were opposed to a change of 
masters, except that such a change was feared as a menace to 
their own influence and power under a man characterized by 
strength of mind (vé mentis) compared with the docility (facil- 
tas) of Claudius (tbid., 28). If we assume for the moment 
(see below), that this estimate of Claudius’ character is grossly 
exaggerated, nevertheless it is quite likely that it contains an 
element of truth. A new Emperor who came to power after the 
violent overthrow of the old would have his own freedmen and 
confidants ; entirely apart from the question of Claudius! strength 
of mind, the principal servants of the Prince could be fairly 


* From Suet. Claud., 28 alone, it would probably be inferred that 
throughout the reign both Pallas and Narcissus were the most important 
freedmen; Suetonius, however, cannot prevail against his betters. Ger- 
hard Schumann, Hellenistische und griechische Hlemente in der Regie- 
rung Neros (Diss., Leipzig, 1930), p. 43, is sure that Pallas was in 
Claudius’ service before 48, and regards it as probable that he was 
already a rationibus. 

12 On the conspiracy see esp. Tac, Ann, XI, 26, 3-4; 28, 1 (ad fin.) ; 
33, 1-2; and ef, Vincent M. Seramuzza, The Emperor Claudius (Cam- 
bridge [Mass.], 1940), p. 90, with notes 34, 35 (on pp. 261-2). 
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certain that their influence would be gone even if they continued 
in the imperialservice. And when it came to the point of taking 
positive action Callistus drew back because he thought that 
caution rather than zeal was the better way to retain power 
(sbid., 29, 2). 

Dio (LX, 31, 2) has a different version. According to him, 
Messalina and the freedmen had in the past (in his previous 
narrative he has mentioned several specific instances) jointly 
worked upon Claudius to further their own ends, but Messalina 
shortly before this had broken the alliance by procuring the 
death of Polybius, another leading freedman. The rest of the 
freedmen, feeling themselves endangered by Messalina's caprices, 
thereupon determined to get rid of her. The conspiracy, the 
worst features of which, Dio implies (ibid., 31, 5), were merely 
the invention of Narcissus, served as the occasion. ‘Tacitus’ 
account, of course, is plainly preferable to Dio's. Assuming that 
Polybius was executed at the instigation of Messalina, neither 
we, nor Dio, nor his source, have any sure means of knowing 
the reaction of the other freedmen. On the other hand, their 
reaction to a change of Emperors as represented by 'Tacitus is 
inherently probable. And Tacitus’ narrative of the conspiracy, 
with all its faults and difficulties, is preferable to Dio’s; there 
seems no reason to doubt that the conspiracy was reali? Finally, 
that the freedmen, particularly Narcissus, actually may have 
felt some loyalty and gratitude to Claudius should not lightly 
be disregarded as an additional motive. 

For only Narcissus was bold enough to take action. The 
three are said originally to have debated whether they should 
warn Messalina to desist from her affair with Silius without 
revealing that they knew about the conspiracy against Claudius 
(cuncta alia dissimulantes). his plan was discarded as too 
dangerous as it obviously was. Naturally a wife would have 
greater influence with her husband than his freedmen.  Cal- 


13 Dio’s source, ascribing the fall of Messalina, to her execution of 
Polybius, almost had to impugn the story of a conspiracy; a real con- 
spiracy would have been too pat an opportunity for the vengeance of the 
freedmen, On the relationship between Dio’s and Tacitus’ accounts of 
Claudius, see A. Momigliano, “‘ Osservazioni sulle fonti per la storia di 
Caligola, Claudio, Nerone," Rendiconti Lincei, 6th ser. VIII (1932), 
pp. 293-336, at 308-9. 
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listus considered diseretion the better part of valor, and Pallas 
was too cowardly to act— which is to say the same thing in a 
more unfriendly fashion (Ann., XI, 29, 1-2). Narcissus, acting 
alone, then determined to warn Claudius of the conspiracy. 
What the original source for the conversation among ihe three 
freedmen was, and, if it were one of the freedmen himself, 
whether the account was exact, it would be hard to say. It is 
certain, however, because it must have been publie knowledge, 
that Narcissus acted without his colleagues, whether he also 
diseussed his plan to reveal the plot to Claudius with them or 
not. It is well known that with the assistance of two of the 
Emperors women he succeeded in convincing Claudius of the 
reality of the danger. "Vengeance quickly overtook Messalina 
and Silius, together with their accomplices. Most of them were 
put to death ; at the end, although Claudius may have had some 
tergiversations, Narcissus on his own responsibility ordered 
Messalina herself put out of the way, saying that this was the 
Emperors will.'5 

Messalina perished in the autumn of 48? and Claudius an- 


14 Scramuzza, p. 87, quite correctly points out that Narcissus’ need 
for the women to break this unpleasant news to Claudius disproves the 
pieture in the sources of & Claudius who was & puppet in the hands of 
his freedmen. On the other hand, it is not proof of the opposite conclu- 
sion, that the Emperor was not influenced by his freedmen. 

15 Tac., Ann., XI, 37, 1-3. In the past much too much has been made 
of this episode as proof of Claudius! wavering and vacillating character. 
Tacitus is able to tell us even what Claudius and Narcissus were think- 
ing when the one ordered that Messalina be told to plead her cause the 
next day, and the other notwithstanding informed the soldiers that the 
Emperor ordered her to be put to death. If we omit Tacitus’ explana- 
tions and consider only what happened, together with the fact that 
Claudius said nothing when her death was announced (38, 2) and after- 
ward permitted Narcissus to be richly rewarded (38,5), it is at least as 
plausible to assume that Narcissus guessed his patron’s real wishes, 
but that Claudius did not want to take the responsibility of arbitrarily 
ordering his wife’s death. After all he, or Narcissus in his name, had 
promised the Virgo Vestalis Maxima that Messalina would not be con- 
demned unheard (34, 5). One is reminded that Elizabeth I was un- 
willing to sign Mary Stuart’s official death warrant, but she also tried 
to persuade Mary’s warder, Paulet, to murder his charge; ef, Keith 
Feiling, A History of England (New York, 1948), p. 403. 

18 Tac, Ann., XI, 31, 4; probably in October, ef. Furneaux’s note 
ad loc. (il, p. 45). 
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nounced that he would not marry again (Suet., Claud., 26, 2). 
After all, he was fairly advanced in years, he had had a son and 
daughters by his marriages, and his various mistresses would 
provide him with any female company he might wish. Neverthe- 
less he very soon reversed this decision. An Emperor of any 
age or degree of decrepitude is supposedly an important matri- 
monial catch; at any rate, there were not wanting candidates for 
the honor, but the principal contenders were three. Each one 
was favored by one of the three leading freedmen: Lollia Paulina, 
who had once been married to the Emperor Gaius was favored 
by Callistus; Aelia Paetina, who had been Claudius’ second wife 
but had been divorced for trivial offences although she had borne 
him a daughter, was championed by Narcissus; Pallas urged the 
advantages of an alliance with Agrippina the Younger, Claudius’ 
niece and the mother (by Domitius Ahenobarbus) of the future 
Emperor Nero (Tac., Ann., XIT, 1, 1-3). 

Tacitus gives us no hint, however, why each freedman cham- 
pioned his particular candidate. A fairly adequate reason, how- 
ever, suggests itself. As seen above, Messalina had regularly 
allied herself with the freedmen to bring influence to bear on 
the Emperor; the new Empress would presumably be grateful 
to the freedman who had successfully urged her claims on 
Claudius. Presumably, also, she would not be inclined to favor 
the freedmen who had supported her defeated rivals. The freed- 
man who was successful in this intrigue, therefore, would have 
a fair chance of becoming the most important, trusted, and 
influential of all.” C. Julius Callistus had been a trusted 
freedman of Gaius;'? he must have known Lollia Paulina and 


17 Seramuzza, p. 87, argues that had Claudius been dominated by 
Messalina, his ministers would not have urged a new marriage. But 
there is no question of domination, it is a matter of bringing influence 
to bear. All three of these men had risen to the places they occupied 
as slaves and freedmen by pleasing their masters and patrons. One of 
the means of pleasing any superior is offering him acceptable sugges- 
tions; and a principal means of making suggestions acceptable in any 
similar situation is to have the suggestion's desirability corroborated 
by another person whose advice the superior also tends to heed. The 
more success one has in doing this, the more the chances for success in 
the future. 

18 Of. esp. Dio, LIX, 19, 6. His name (given in full by Seribonianus, 
praef., 1) shows that Callistus had been Gaius’ slave and had been 
emancipated later by the same Emperor. 
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have reasoned that she would be likely to co-operate with him if 
she became Empress. It is not absolutely certain that Narcissus 
had been Claudius slave and had been later manumitted by 
him,!? but it is extremely likely that he was; his pre-eminence 
among the freedmen of Claudius in the first part of the reign is 
easily understood if he had had a long and intimate connection 
with his patron. The hypothesis also explains why, in a manner 
similar to Callistus, he championed Aelia Paetina as the new 
consort. He would have known her during her previous period 
as Claudius’ wife. We have no hint as to Pallas’ motives 7° 
other than the general considerations outlined above. His ad- 
vocacy of Agrippina did prevail, and he was signally rewarded 
as long as she had the influence to see to it. Probably we shall 
not err very much if we suppose that Pallas had reason to believe 
in advance that Agrippina would be favorable to him if she won 
the prize. 

Claudius was naturally soon offered arguments and suggestions 
by the freedmen, and quite likely by other persons as well. 
Tacitus says that he finally called the three together in a council 
(Ann. XII, 1, 4). Since Claudius had already heard these 
arguments of his advisers the purpose of the council must have 
been to enable him to hear a debate in which each of the three 
would defend his own position and refute the arguments of the 
other two. Yet only one statement, of Callistus, is rebuttal. If 
this council actually took place and is not merely a literary 
device of Tacitus or his source to dramatize the issues, it seems 
likely that there was no detailed information about what occurred 
therein. Instead we have merely a formal statement of the three 
points of view, followed by a declaration that that of Pallas 
prevailed. | 

Narcissus stressed the fact that Aelia would not require any 
readjustments on Claudius’ part, and she would not act the 
stepmother to Messalina’s children, because they were so closely 


19 Of. Stein, s. v. “Narcissus” (1), R-E., XVI (1935), cols, 1701-5, 
at 1701. Gaius had a slave named Narcissus (Dessau, 191), but the 
name was common (cf, Dessau, I. L. S., IH, 1, p. 218). 

?9'The assertion that he had been carrying on a notorious intrigue 
with Agrippina (cf. Schol. ad Juven., I, 109 [p. 11, Wessner]), an 
intrigue which was continued in later years (Tac., Ann., XII, 25, 1; 
65, 4; XIV, 2, 4), may be disregarded; any alliance between male and 
female in antiquity would be sure to receive this interpretation. 
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related to her own. Callistus’ position was that Aelia would 
become difficult to get along with if she were taken back after 
her divorce, but that the childless Lollia would act as a mother 
to Claudius’ children, since she would not be jealous for her own 
children’s sake. The view of Pallas was of an entirely different 
order, political rather than personal. Agrippina would bring 
with her her son (the future Nero), a grandson of Germanicus, 
worthy of imperial fortune; Claudius should unite the Julian 
and Claudian families (cf. Tac., Ann., XII, 2, 3, with adn. crit.). 
Ai the same time, Agrippina, Claudius! niece, intimately con- 
nected with the imperial family, the daughter of the revered and 
popular Germanicus (Claudius! own brother), might not through 
her marriage to another, transfer imperial claims to her hus- 
band, or to additional posterity (cf. XIII, 14, 5). Claudius 
agreed that Pallas had analyzed the situation most clearly and 
determined to follow his advice (XII, 2, 1-3, 1). 

Very obviously, then, Claudius’ last marriage was a political 
one; ?' very likely it was undertaken contrary to the Emperor's 
own personal wishes.?? Pallas had won; the Emperor had fol- 


21 So Scramuzza, p. 91, who shrewdly suggests that Claudius may 
well have hoped to end the feud in the imperial family that had begun 
with the quarrel between Tiberius and the elder Agrippina, the mother 
of the intended bride. There is no real evidence that Claudius was in 
love with Messalina. When her conspiracy with Silius was revealed to 
him, he displayed no reaction typical of the injured lover, and tradition 
would almost certainly have told us if he had so reacted, in order to 
emphasize his presumed uxoriousness. On the contrary, almost his sole 
care was for his safety and his throne (Ann., XI, 31, 3), and he dis- 
played absolute indifference to her death (38, 2-3). The suggestion 
obtrudes itself that this marriage too might have been largely a matter 
of politics (in typical Roman aristocratic fashion). Claudius’ first two 
wives were persons of distinction, but not of the greatest distinction 
(Suet., Claud., 26, 2); he married them at a time when he was being 
kept relatively in the background. But under Gaius he at last obtained 
& position of prominence suitable to his exalted connections (cf. J. P. 
V. D. Balsdon, The Emperor Gaius [Oxford, 1934], pp. 41, 42), and at 
this time he married Messalina, descended on both sides from Oetavia 
Minor, sister of Augustus; see G. Herzog-Hauser and F. Wotke, s.v. 
“Valerius” (403), &.-H., VIII A, 1 (1955), cols. 246-58, at 246; Gaheis, 
s.v. “Claudius " (256), ibid., III (1899), cols. 2778-2839, at 2790; E. F. 
Leon, “The Imbecillitas of the Emperor Claudius," T. A. P. A., LXXIX 
(1948), pp. 79-86, at 85. 

22 Suet., Claud., 26, 2. Since the marriage was political, and particu- 
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lowed his suggestion; henceforth his power would be assured, 
and he could hope soon to become the principal imperial freed- 
man, and as such a man of great moment in the state. Narcissus, 
of course, was his most important rival, but Callistus was soon 
removed by death, presumably of natural causes.” 

The foregoing episode is of the utmost importance from 
another point of view. It is almost the sole detailed description 
of the interaction, under fairly normal conditions, of the per- 
sonalities of Claudius and his principal freedmen that we have. 
For the most part the sources have only sweeping generaliza- 
tions to the effect that he was a puppet who moved when the 
right string (usually fear) was pulled, or some dubious anec- 
dotes (mainly in Dio). And notoriously this relationship is one 
of the principal cruxes in the reign of Claudius. If we discard 
the inevitable innuendoes of Tacitus, a convincing and natural 
pieture emerges. "Tacitus, as usual, has told the truth in spite 
of himself. On the one hand Claudius is revealed as having a 
mind of his own; it is he who decides. Pallas arguments pre- 
vailed; obviously not with his rivals, but with Claudius. On 
the other hand he does consult with the freedmen ; he listens to 
their suggestions; he follows the one which seems best to him. 
Significantly in this case he follows the suggestion of Pallas and 
rejects that of Narcissus despite the fact that all the evidence 
for the previous years of his reign points to the latter's occupying 
the position of highest trust and honor, and despite the fact 
that Narcissus had just preserved his life and throne. Claudius 
did have a mind of his own. 

This amounts to saying that both the traditional picture, so 
long current, of Claudius the bumpkin, the buffoon, the puppet, 
and the more recent one of a Claudius who uses the freedmen as 
merely glorified secretaries and amanuenses are wrong, although 


larly if Claudius were not very anxious to marry again, we may confi- 
dently throw out the story about Agrippina’s having confirmed her 
vietory by illicit blandishments of the Emperor (Anz., XII, 3, 1). 
Once again, even if she did try something of the sort, how could Tacitus 
or his source read what went on in Claudius’ mind? And Tacitus seems 
to imply that Claudius’ decision preceded these presumed blandishments. 

33 About 50 or 617 Dio, LX, 33, 3a; cf. Zonaras, XI, 10; these 
passages are overlooked by Schumann, pp. 35-6, who thinks that Callistus 
was still alive in 54-55 and that nothing is known of his end; he is 
apparently followed by Momigliano, C. A. H., X, p. 709. 
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the second interpretation is much closer to the truth than the 
first. “The fact that Claudius was the organizer of this ministry 
[of the freedmen] is proof enough that his personality dominated 
it.” 24 But this is illogical. It assumes the totally unproven 
premise that this * ministry ” was created by the Emperor. It 
is not even certain that anybody created these offices on a pre- 
conceived, or organized plan. Many institutions, bureaucratic 
and administrative ones in particular, “just grow." ° That is 
to say, they result from the unplanned and unco-ordinated 
activity of functionaries intent only on increasing the efficiency 
of their own particular offices, or widening the sphere of their 
own authority. New Deal Washington saw the proliferation of 
government agencies in all directions, but nobody planned it, 
not even the vigorous and active personality of the President. 


2: Arnaldo Momigliano, Claudius the Emperor and His Achievement 
(Oxford, 1934), p. 43; echoed by Scramuzza, p. 87; and quoted with 
approval by D. McAlindon, “Senatorial Opposition to Claudius and 
Nero,” A. J. P., LXXVII (1956), pp. 113-32, at 118. Since I disagree 
with Momigliano primarily on a point of emphasis, I should state that 
I think his book a most important contribution to the study of Roman 
imperial history. My principal criticism is that he neglects too much 
(of set purpose) the personal element (cf. pp. xiiiii). For a general 
statement as to the value of this element, cf., among many, the presi- 
dential address of Dexter Perkins to the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association, “ We Shall Gladly Teach," A. H. R., LXI (1957), 
pp. 291-309, at 301-2. More particularly, this element should never be 
underestimated in the history, not only of Republiean Rome, as proso- 
pographieal studies have valuably demonstrated many times, but in that 
of Imperial Rome as well. In any human society there is, presumably, 
much truth in the principle commonly enunciated in the form, “It isn’t 
what you know that counts, but whom.” Roman society, however, was 
constructed on that principle. The letters of the younger Pliny, for 
example, differ in many respects from those of Cicero; yet both sets have 
in common their constant reference to the performance or asking of 
favors, and the making and asking of introductions. Claudius did not 
rule alone. Momigliano has proved that Claudius has been underrated; 
we should not go to the other extreme and attribute en masse every 
willed act of the imperial government to his will. See also the very 
timely admonitions of Kurt von Fritz, “Tacitus, Agricola, Domitian, 
and the Problem of the Principate,” O. P., LIX (1957), pp. 73-97, at 80, 
anent the dangers of reasoning from the nature of the imperial admin- 
istration of a given Emperor to conelusions about his personality. 

25 Cf. Seramuzza, pp. 4, 83. 
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Some of the offices which rose to such importance under Claudius 
have been shown to exist before his time; probably others did too. 

It is important to realize that the modern portrait of Claudius 
mentioned above rests essentially on a priort grounds. Unim- 
peachable evidence, independent of the literary sources, clearly 
showed Claudius’ government and policies to be of an able, states- 
manlike stature, totally at variance with the traditional interpre- 
tation. Hence the traditional portrait was discarded and a new 
picture drawn to conform to the new evidence.*® This was a 
great advance; but on the other hand, other unimpeachable 
evidence goes to support some aspects of the old view. This too 
should be taken into account. The evidence points to the con- 
clusion that the “bad ” traits of Claudius, although exaggerated 
to a caricature in the traditional view, have some basis in fact. 
It is important to note, however, that Claudius’ freedmen rose 
to great power by virtue of their “ official” positions as de facto 
ministers of state. It has been pointed out ** that freedmen who 
were powerful because they were chamberlains are not met with 
until the reign of Domitian. The administrative history of the 
Byzantine Empire is a long commentary on how those personally 
close to an autocrat can gradually transform their influence 
into overt, accepted political position. Hence we may infer that 
the power of Claudius’ freedmen was a “ proper ” power (however 
odious to the Roman aristocracy), derived from their govern- 
mental positions, not from the suggestions they made when they 
assisted him out of bed, for example. 

Unfortunately ancient historians were not interested in ad- 
ministrative history. We have the famous description of Claudius 
deliberating with his ministers, as summarized above, only be- 


76 Momigliano, Claudius, pp. xi-xii. 

?' For example: the “ Acts of Isidore," propaganda based on fact, 
show that women were present at a legal proceeding before Claudius at 
Rome; the women must include the Empress, whether Messalina or 
Agrippina depends on the dating (H. A. Musurillo, The Acts of the 
Pagan Martyrs (Oxford, 1954], pp. 18-26, 118 £., 275). Claudius’ coins 
honor first Messalina, then Agrippina in an unprecedented fashion 
(Michael Grant, Roman Imperial Money [London, 1954], p. 142). 
Claudius! freedman Pallas was also honored in an unprecedented fashion 
(SC in Pliny, Ep., VIII, 6). Pallas did end up a very wealthy man 
(see below, note 37). 

28 Duff, p. 146. 
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cause it had great political, not to say sensational, interest. But 
surely this can serve as a strong indication that matters of 
poliey in running the government would be determined by 
Claudius, but frequently upon the suggestions and, itis likely, the 
initiative of his ministers.?? 


Pallas, certainly after 48, and possibly for some time before, 
was Claudius’ a rationibus, the head of the imperial fiscus, the 
Emperor' treasury. Obviously from the beginning there must 
have been imperial offieials whose duty it was to look after the 
Emperor's accounts; 3° under Pallas’ direction the control of the 
various accounts was centralized ** in a general bureau. This 
was not a unified treasury in the sense of storage of funds; the 
Emperor's funds were to be found in various fisci scattered over 
the Empire; rather this was a bureau of accounts (rationes). 
As head of the bureau, however, Pallas supervised the Prince's 
income from the whole Empire, and the corresponding expendi- 
tures from the Emperor's chests, with particular care for the 
needs of the army and the coinage.? The evidence clearly 
points to the reign of Claudius as the time when this centralized 
administration of the imperial funds was inaugurated.?* The 


2 Of, G. May, “L'activité juridique de l'Empereur Claude,” Revue 
historique de droit frangais et étranger, Ser. IV, XV (1936), pp. 55-97, 
213-54, at 249. 

30 As Hugh Last, “The Fiscus: A Note," J.RE.S., XXXIV (1944), 
pp. 51-9, at 52, rightly points out, with the observation that Augustus 
could not have published his accounts (Suet, Cal, 16, 1) without 
assistance of this sort, 

31 Cf, Tac., Ann., XIII, 14, 1; O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen Verwal- 
tungsbeamten bis auf Diocletian (2nd ed.; Berlin, 1905), pp. 3-4. 
Seramuzza, pp. 122 and 271, note 68, minimizes the importance of Pallas 
in this matter; he seems to have neglected the force of this passage 
(even allowing for exaggeration, and for the tendentious reference to 
arbitrium regni). 

32 This may be regarded as established; the office did not handle actual 
money; the point was made by Hirschfeld, p. 30 with note 3, and is 
followed by all his successors, including Rostovtzeff, s. v. “ Fiscus,” E.-E., 
VI (1909), cols. 2385-2405, at 2390. 

33 The locus classicus for the duties of this office is Stat., Silv., III, 3, 
86-105 (ef. the discussion in Duff, pp. 153-4, 163). Although this refers 
to Flavian times, it must hold generally true for the administration 
of Pallas. 

*« Cf. H. Dessau, Geschichte der römischen Kaiserzeit, II, 1 (Berlin, 
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reform was carried through, of course, in the name of the Em- 
peror, but did Claudius initiate it, or did Pallas? The following 
cannot claim to be more than an opinion: The centralization of 
accounts for the Emperor's moneys in one agency would result 
in an increase in efficiency and, for the official concerned, in 
power. Claudius would have no particular interest in augment- 
ing his servant’s authority; for seventy years previous Emperors 
had managed without a central finance office; it is likely that the 
brunt of the extra work involved did not fall on the Emperor, 
but on his servants. It is a well-known maxim of management 
that suggestions for the improvement of routines are most likely 
to come from the persons who have to use them. Presumably 
Pallas served Claudius in finance before becoming a rationibus. 
Accordingly it seems that there is greater likelihood that the 
suggestion for the amalgamation of accounting procedures came 
from Pallas, rather than by the initiative of Claudius, who, of 
course, obviously approved the suggestion. This once aecom- 
plished, Pallas was free to use his new position as an instrument 
of power (Tac., Ann., XIII, 14, 1). We know of some particular 
activities of the fiscus under Claudius; in the absence of definite 
evidence we should not presume to decide whether they were 
initiated by Claudius or by Pallas. The question should be left 
open.95 "There is reason to believe that Pallas managed the 


1926), p. 161; Liebenam, s.v. “A rationibus," R.-H., Y A (1920), cols. 
263-4, at 263; Rostovtzeff, ibid., VI (1909), col. 2389; Hirschfeld, p. 30; 
etc. Most of these scholars unhesitatingly ascribe the change to Pallas 
rather than Claudius, since they by and large accept the view that 
Claudius was without a mind of his own. 

35 Notably the measure by which the procurators of the Emperor re- 
ceived judicial powers, Tac., Ann., XII, 60; Suet., Claud., 12, 1; cf. May, 
Rev, hist. droit franç. et étr., Ser. IV, XV (1936), p. 82. Dessau, Gesch., 
II, 1, p. 162, attributes this measure to Pallas. Unfortunately Tacitus 
(60, 1) seems to indicate that it was Claudius’ own idea. It is well 
known that judicial matters were a principal interest of the Emperor. 
Cf. also the question of the Emperor’s rights over lands in N. Italy 
(Charlesworth, Documents, 4 = Dessau, 206), and the cases discussed 
by Momigliano, Claudius, p. 46. Some of these last probably did not 
fall under the control of the a rationibus, but if Pallas could advise 
Claudius concerning his marriage, or concerning the marriages of slaves 
(sce below), he certainly could have done so with respect to matters 
kindred to his own sphere of activity. 
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finances remarkably well, for Claudius personally had not been 
particularly wealthy and his expenses as Emperor were heavy.?? 


Pallas talents were also well employed in bettering his own 
financial position. He became tremendously wealthy, as a matter 
of fact; that his wealth became almost proverbial is probably as 
much related to its conspicuousness in the hands of a hated 
imperial freedman as to its actual size, which was very likely 
exaggerated out of all proportion to reality.?' It is probable that 
the insinuations of the ancients are correct, that Pallas was able 
to amass 2 huge fortune by taking advantage of his position. 
On the other hand, obviously not only Claudius, but Nero and 


3 T, Frank, Ec. Kurv, V, p. 42. 

31 His wealth is proved by the existence of the Gardens of Pallas 
(Frontinus, Aq., 19, 20, 69; Not. Reg. Urb., 5, as well as by the asser- 
tions of sources which might otherwise be open to question. The 
“ statistics” given on this subject, however, probably should not be 
trusted (as they seem to be by Frank, He. Surv., V, p. 5T). Notori- 
ously the accuracy of the ancients is not to be trusted in the matter of 
large numbers. Tac., Ann. XII, 53, 5 (ef. XIV, 65, 1; Pliny, N.H. 
XXXIII, 134), says that Pallas owned “sestertii ter milies? (-— HS 
300,000,000), but Dio, LXII, 14, 3, credits him with a myriad myriads 
(of denarii/drachmas), or HS 400,000,000. If these are not to be under- 
stood merely as guesses, another way of saying merely that Pallas was 
vastly wealthy, the difference is colossal, Dio also says that Narcissus 
too had more than a myriad myriads (LX, 34, 4), while he puts Seneca’s 
fortune at HS 300,000,000 (LXI, 10, 3). Seneea (Ben., II, 27, 1) in 
turn says that Cn. Lentulus Augur (consul 14 B.C.) had a fortune of 
HS 400,000,000. These figures are particularly suspicious in the original 
forms. A “myriad myriads ” is very obviously the Greek way of saying 
a huge number, as is Latin “ter milies." One suspects that wealth 
of HS 400,000,000 goes back to a Greek estimate, HS 300,000,000 to a 
Latin estimate. On Pallas’ wealth as proverbial, cf. Juvenal, I, 108-9; 
and the bon mot about a penurious Claudius who could become pros- 
perous by going into partnership with Pallas and Narcissus (Suet., 
Claud., 28; Hp. de Caes., 4,9). Probably most of the narrative history 
of this period goes back to the lost account of the elder Pliny, friend 
and councillor of the Emperor Vespasian, who would have access to 
the records which dealt with these fortunes; such records would prob- 
ably come into existence when the fortunes passed wholly or in part into 
the treasury, Nevertheless the fact that Pliny could have used these 
figures does not prove he did, and cannot remove the suspicion attaching 
to them from other causes. For Pliny’s relation to the surviving 
sources, Momigliano, Rend. Linc., 6th ser., VIII (1932), pp. 310 f., 321-2, 
327. i 
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Seneca as we shall see, were convinced that he had not dipped 
his hands into the treasury in any excessive degree. Pallas 
undoubtedly possessed great financial acumen ; he had some eapi- 
tal, at least, before Claudius came to the throne, and his position 
gave him unique opportunities to acquire information about eco- 
nomic conditions and opportunities throughout the whole Em- 
pire. The ancients had no such tender scruples about conflict of 
interests as we have; we may assume that Pallas as a capitalist 
and entrepreneur had business with Pallas the chief financial 
agent of the Emperor without overt dishonesty. Seneca and 
Narcissus, to mention but two examples, were able to grow hugely 
wealthy without dipping openly into the treasury. The dominant 
vice of the Romans was perhaps not cruelty, but greed, as Gilbert 
Highet has recently remarked ; ** in any case, these great fortunes 
were amassed with much less pain to others than was true of 
many great fortunes of Republican days.” Had Pallas been a 
member of the Roman ruling classes who enriched himself, there 
would have been much less objection, unless he also preached the 
Stoic philosophy, and perhaps not even then. 

Pallas’ activities, however, were not limited to managing the 
multifarious financial operations of the Roman Empire and of 
M. Antonius Pallas. In urging upon Claudius the merit of 
Agrippina he had stressed the advantage that she would bring 
with her into Claudius’ home a worthy grandson of Germanicus 
(Tae. Ann., XII, 2, 3), Nero-to-be, who was also a direct de- 
scendant of Augustus Caesar. That Pallas used this argument 
strengthens the suspicion that he had reached an understanding 
with Agrippina before supporting her candidacy. Accordingly 
Agrippina and Pallas continued to work together to promote her 
son’s fortunes. Scarcely had Agrippina herself been married to 
Claudius, when her son betrothed Claudius’ daughter Octavia 
(Tac., Ann., XII, 9,2). Although Claudius had a son by Mes- 
salina, Britannicus, Pallas now urged that he adopt his stepson, 
citing the example of Augustus and Tiberius in acquiring more 
than one heir. Claudius could not foresee the future; yet it is 
hard to understand that he should have adopted a son older than 
Britannicus. Nevertheless once again the advice of Pallas (with 


?? Juvenal the Satirist (Oxford, 1954), pp. 51, 53. 
?? On what the business ethics of the “best” Romans permitted, see 
S. I. Oost, C. P., L, (1955), pp. 105-7. 
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Agrippina's help) prevailed as the course of wisdom, and Nero 
became the brother of Britannicus, 25 February A.D. 50.*° 
Hence we can truly say that Pallas changed the history of the 
Roman Empire, for through his advocacy of the marriage with 
Agrippina and the adoption of Nero, he was at least as much 
responsible for Nero’s eventual accession as was Agrippina.** 
Whatever else it entailed, the adoption of Nero clearly showed 
that Pallas was still the most important and influential freedman 
at court, and that his alliance with Agrippina was working well. 


In January A. D. 52 the good and faithful servant reached the 
zenith of his career. Evidently Claudius had discussed with 
Pallas the question of the proper treatment to be meted out to 
free women who married slaves, and it appears that Pallas 
recommended that such women be considered slaves if they acted 
without the consent of their husband's master, but as freedwomen 
if they had obtained this permission. Claudius accepted the 
suggestion (another example of his relations with his freedmen), 


49 Tac., Ann., XIL, 25, 1-26, 1; Acta Fr. Arv., Dessau, 229, line 58; 
cf. Ann., XIII, 2, 3. On the legal technicalities of the adoption, see 
G. May, * Notes complémentaires sur les actes de l'Empereur Claude," 
Rev. hist. droit frang. et étr. Ser. IV, XXII (1944), pp. 101-14, at 
101-5. Dessau, Geschichte, II, 1, p. 167, hints that Claudius at the 
time of his marriage to Agrippina regarded Nero’s being under his 
guardianship as a means of removing a danger to his throne and family, 
and this may be correct. in the end, although his will was suppressed, 
Claudius certainly designated Britannicus as his presumptive successor 
in it, perhaps together with Nero, cf. C. Josserand, “Le testament de 
Claude,” Musée Belge, XXXIV (1930-32), pp. 285-90. Scramuzza, p. 91, 
believes that it is wrong to think that the succession belonged to the 
unfortunate Britannicus, that this is not a Roman idea. But this is 
mere legalism; true, only M. Aurelius and Vespasian were succeeded by 
their sons during the first two centuries of the Empire, but they were 
the only men who had sons to succeed. The best that can be done to 
palliate Claudius’ tragic error of judgment is to conclude that he really 
thought he was strengthening his throne as Augustus had. Suet., Claud., 
27, 2: B generis Neronem adoptavit, Pompeium atque Silanum non 
recusavit modo, sed. et interemit, may be a hint that Claudius wanted 
to strengthen his position by adopting one among his sons-in-law. His 
fatal mistake lay in choosing his stepson for the purpose. Unfortu- 
nately the implication here may be entirely due to Suetonius’ rhetoric. 

* Even Momigliano concedes this much to the effect of personalities 
on Claudius (Claudius, p. 76), although he seems to give Agrippina the 
full responsibility for Nero's accession. 
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and on his motion the Senate so decreed. The Senate was also 
informed by the Emperor of the origin of this suggestion (Tac., 
Ann., XII, 53, 1-2), probably in remarks which praised Pallas 
highly, both for this suggestion and for his honest and diligent 
conduct of his offiee.? It is very probable that Claudius also 
intimated that a grant of praetorian ornaments would be a fitting 
reward for the virtues and services of Pallas. Thereupon the 
consul-elect Borea Soranus moved that these honors be conferred 
upon Pallas together with HS 15,000,000, and Cornelius Scipio 
added that Pallas should be publicly thanked for unselfishly 
serving the Emperor despite his own descent from Arcadian 
kings. The latter statement, as remarked previously, was based 
merely on the identity of the minister’s name with that of a 
mythological king of Arcadia (Tac., Ann., XII, 58, 2-8). Sora- 
nus passed as a model of Stoic virtue (cf. ibid., XVI, 21, 1; 
23, 1), but as a consul designate he probably spoke first after the 
Emperor on this occasion, and could well do little else than 
follow the Emperor’s wishes. Scipio’s statement was certainly 
ironic (despite Pliny, Ep., VIII, 6, 3); presumably Soranus’ 
speech was also couched in fulsome irony and Scipio underlined 
it. Claudius appears to have said that he would consult Pallas 
to see whether the latter would accept, and the Senate, obviously 
in the same ironical spirit, urged him to compel Pallas if need be. 
Nevertheless, presumably at the next session, Claudius told the 
conscript fathers that Pallas was content with his poverty and 
would accept only the honor. Claudius too could be ironic; 
undoubtedly he had not suggested that the money grant be made 
(probably the SC in Pliny, Ep., VIII, 6, 8, implies that Claudius 
made no mention of money); that had been Soranus! way of 
Showing his contempt and ridieule.? According to Roman 


*? Pliny, Ep., VIII, 6, 13; and assuming that the general tenor of the 
SC given by Pliny echoes the sentiments expressed by the Emperor, 
cf. esp. 6, 5. 

+ SC in Pliny, Ep., VIII, 6 (cf. VII, 29, 2) combined with Tac., Ann., 
XII, 53. Cf. also Suet., Claud., 28 (a general plural statement implying 
several instances, Suet.’s common habit of generalizing from one in- 
stance); Hp. de Caes., 4, 9; Schol. ad Iuven., I, 109 (p. 11, Wessner). 
Seramuzza, p. 23, is clearly mistaken in thinking that Tacitus implies 
that Pallas took the money (cf. XII, 53, 4-5). Probably the grant of 
these honors implied the grant of equestrian rank (cf. Pliny, VIII, 6, 4), 
and a fictitious transfer from the status of libertus to that of ingenuus 
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notions, as the Senate clearly thought, Pallas’ reward was out of 
all proportion to his merits. For his Trojan service in the 
matter of the downfall of Messalina Narcissus had been awarded 
only the quaestorian insignia (Tac., Ann., XI, 38, 5; cf. Suet., 
Claud., 28). But this is precisely the point. The prime purpose 
of the award, as Pallas and Agrippina saw it, was that of overtly 
recognizing the freedman's triumph in the palace; Narcissus had 
been completely outdistanced. We do not require the explicit 
statement of the elder Pliny that the influence of Agrippina was 
instrumental in procuring this distinction for her ally Pallas.** 
Pallas was proud of his honor and of his refusal of the money; 
he had a brief statement of this episode inscribed on his tomb 
in the Via Tiburtina (Pliny, Ep., VII, 29, 2; VIII, 6, 1). The 
proceeding in the Senate incidentally throws an interesting side- 
light on the relations between that body and the Prince in 
Claudius’ time, each using polite sarcasm on the other. It is 
doubtful that such an exchange could have occurred under 
Domitian, for example. It also shows that not all the Roman 
aristocracy was as devoid of a sense of humor as Tacitus was. 
Pallas’ influence with Claudius at this juncture is also demon- 
strated in other ways. He had at some time before this obtained 
the elevation of his brother, Felix, to equestrian rank and the 
governorship of Judaea as procurator.*® Secure with this in- 
fluence behind him, Felix was able to misrule his province with 
impunity, according to Tacitus (Ann., XII, 54). Meanwhile 
Narcissus was somewhat in eclipse.** In this same year, 52, 
Claudius went south to open the newly completed tunnel con- 


(Duff, pp. 85-6, 214-20), so the hesitations of A. Stein, Der rümische 
Ritterstand (Munich, 1927), pp. 272-3, ef. 109-10, about Pallas’ eques- 
trian status are probably groundless. 

* Pliny, N. H., XXXV, 201. As implied in the text it is not necessary 
to assume that Agrippina brought influence to bear on Soranus (as 
Furneaux thought, ad Ann., XII, 53, 2 [II, p. 127]); convincing the 
Emperor was amply sufficient. 

*5 Ann., XII, 54, 1; Josephus, Bell. J., II, 247; Ant. J, XX, 137; 
cf. Schumann, p, 42; Stein, Ritterstand, p. 114 and note 2. 

48 Despite the opinions of some scholars (e.g., Stein, R.-E., XVI, cols. 
1701-2; Herzog-Hauser and Wotke, ibid., VIII A, col. 258), I think that 
Tacitus clearly shows that Pallas had surpassed Narcissus in influence 
in the latter part of Claudius’ reign. Zonaras, XI, 10/Dio, LX, 33, 3a, 
is also clearly wrong when he says that Agrippina won over both Pallas 
and Narcissus, 
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necting the Liris with the Fucine Lake. The outcome was a 
partial fiaseo and Agrippina seized the opportunity to blame 
Narcissus, who had been in charge. The latter, however, re- 
taliated in kind, charging the Empress with unbridled ambition 
(Ann. XII, 57, 4-5; Dio, LX, 33, 5). If Tacitus can be 
trusted, Narcissus appears to have been growing ever more suspi- 
cious of Agrippina’s ambitions for herself and Nero. Yet he 
could not persuade Claudius to act, for in 54 he was unable to 
prevent the condemnation of Domitia Lepida, a judicial murder 
instigated by Agrippina, according to Tacitus (Ann., XII, 65). 

The reign of Claudius, however, was nearly over. Shortly after 
this, in the same year 54, he died, probably as the sources unani- 
mously testify, poisoned by Agrippina, who suppressed the Em- 
peror’s will, relegated his son to obscurity, and placed her own 
Nero on the throne (18 October 54). Claudius, nevertheless, 
was deified, to legitimate Nero’s own power. Narcissus too was 
done away with shortly after his master expired (Sen., Apoc., 
18; Tac., Ann., XIII, 1, 4; Dio, LX, 34,4). Presumably Pallas, 
like Agrippina, looked forward to an indefinite extension of his 
own power and influence at the court of Nero. ‘Tacitus says, 
however, that Nero was offended by the arrogant presumption of 
the ex-slave (Ann., XIII, 2, 3-4); however that may be, both 
Pallas and Agrippina were to be speedily disillusioned. 

The praetorian prefect, Burrus, and Seneca, Nero's tutor, were 
opposed to the influence of Agrippina (<bid., 2, 1-83). Pre- 
sumably Seneca was the real author of Nero's declaration of 
poliey to the Senate; at any rate, the latter in effect declared 
that he was opposed to the undue influence of freedmen (Ann., 
XIII, 4, 2). This, of course, is evidence only for the fact that 
the aristocracy considered that influence to have been undue 
under the late Emperor. Agrippina’s influence with her son 
began to wane, and in her turn she was not slow to make known 
her resentment. Nero, or Seneca, chose Pallas as a victim to 
show Agrippina the dangers of excessive presumption, and that 
her influence and power existed solely at the Emperor’s pleasure. 
Pallas was dismissed from his office a rationibus which he had 
administered so shrewdly and which he had perhaps created 
(January, A. D. 55).*7 Nevertheless he was allowed to depart 


*' Since it was before the birthday of Britannicus (Tae. Ann., XIII, 
14, 1; 15, 1) in February (Suet. Claud., 27, 2). 
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with dignity; Nero and Seneca agreed that his books were not to 
be audited; that his accounts with the state (treasury) were to 
be regarded as balanced, i.e., that legal action against him be 
forbidden.** The vexed question of the legal relationship of the 
Emperor’s fiscus to the state aerarium cannot be gone into here. 
This passage seems to me, however, to prove that the fiscus had 
legally to make an accounting to the aerarium, that therefore it 
was a legal part of the aerarium. Of course it was the Emperor 
who was responsible to the aerarium ; legally Pallas was probably 
only his informal, domestic assistant. But, of course, in fact the 
Emperor controlled all of the funds of the state in various ways.*? 
While he lived and reigned, however, it would be difficult to bring 
Caesar to an accounting save as he wished. His agents, like 
Pallas, by no means shared his immunity to attack—if the Em- 
peror permitted. Pallas must have known how he was hated by 
numerous persons of power and influence. Hence he fore- 
sightedly obtained his guarantee. That he was able to get it 
confirms that his dismissal was really aimed not at him, but at 
Agrippina. It also shows that neither Nero, nor Seneca, nor 
Burrus, who had had a long career in the management of im- 


48 Interrogaretur is a technical legal term “used of the questions put 
by the accuser in opening the suit” (Furneaux, ad Tae., Ann., XIII, 14, 
2 [II, p. 169]). Hence Pallas’ request of the Emperor was hardly an 
“impudent pretension,” as G. G. Ramsay suggests, ad Tac., Ann., XIII, 
14, 2 (TI [London, 1909], p. 129, note 4). 

49 In the matter of the relationship of aerarium and fiscus, I am con- 
vinced that the view of Hirschfeld, pp. 8, 7-13, as supported by A. H. M. 
Jones, “The Aerarium and the Fiscus,” J. R. S., XL (1950), pp. 22-9, 
and Last, ibid., XXXIV, pp. 51-9, is correct, against Mommsen (Str., 
II5, pp. 1000 ff.) and such recent interpretations as C. H. V. Suther- 
land, “ Aerarium and Fiscus during the Early Empire," A.J. P., LXVI 
(1945), pp. 151-70, esp. 159. I also fail to see how either the appoint- 
ment of Pallas a rationibus, or the special indulgence exempting him 
from audit on this occasion (cf. Momigliano, Claudius, pp. 103-4) clearly 
indicate an end to the legal accountability of the fiscus to the aerarium 
(e.g. Sutherland, p. 163; Frank, Ec. Surv., V, p. 40). Pepigerat is 
simply Tacitean language testifying to Pallas’ arrogance. In fact, of 
course, Pallas obtained the indulgence of the Emperor. By so doing, it 
seems to me, he admitted, and the Emperor admitted, the ordinary 
accountability of fiseus to aerarium. On the general de facto control of 
all finance by the Emperor, see H. Mattingly, The Imperial Civil. Service 
of Rome (Cambridge, 1910), p. 13; Mason Hammond, The Augustan 
Principate (Cambridge [Mass.], 1933), pp. 190, 317, note 9. 
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perial property °° and presumably, therefore, viewed the matter 
as an expert, had any serious doubts as to Pallas’ technical 
competence and honesty in office. When Pallas departed from 
the Palatine, he was accompanied by a huge multitude. Doubt- 
less many of these were his friends, sycophants, and freedmen. 
It seems very probable, however, that some were his own slaves 
or freedmen, who had been used as assistants in the performance 
of his office. It is well known that slaves, as part of their 
peculium, could have other slaves, vicari, to help with their 
duties. What would be more natural than that a freedman 
should use his own slaves and freedmen to assist him in per- 
forming his duties? These of course would leave when he did. 


If Pallas hoped that his guarantee from Nero would shield 
him from his enemies, he was soon to be undeceived. An accusa- 
tion was preferred against him and Burrus, charging them with 
a conspiracy to put Cornelius Sulla, husband of Claudius’ 
daughter Antonia, on the throne. The trial was held before Nero 
and his consiliwm, not in the Senate, as is shown by the fact that 
Burrus, an eques, sat among the iudices, although he too was 
accused.®? In the course of the trial, Tacitus says, Pallas testi- 
fied that he had never communicated with the members of his 
household save by gestures, or, if something complicated had to 
be conveyed, in writing; this to avoid the necessity of (having to 
demean himself by) speaking to them (Ann., XIII, 23, 8). It 
is obvious that the principal purpose of Tacitus in describing 
this trial is to afford an example of the unbounded arrogance 
of Pallas in making this statement." Moreover, as all his readers 
know, Tacitus is especially interested in trials for treason against 


59 See his cursus honorum, O.I. L., XII, 5842 = Dessau, 1321; with 
the commentary of W. C. McDermott, “Sextus Afranius Burrus,” 
Latomus, VIII (1949), pp. 229-54, 

5! On vicarii, Duff, pp. 53-4. 

5? Of. John Crook, Consilium Principis (Cambridge, 1955), p. 47; 
Furneaux, ad Tae., Ann., XIII, 23, 4 (II, p. 182). 

53 On 'Tacitus' habit of slurring over trial details in which he was not 
interested, see especially, R, S. Rogers, “ A Tacitean Pattern in Nar- 
rating Treason-Trials," T. A. P. A., LXXXIII (1952), pp. 279-311. Cf. 
also, W. II. Alexander, * The Communiqué to the Senate on Agrippina's 
Death," C.P. XLIX (1954), pp. 94-7, at 96: “What Tacitus has 
obviously left out in his Annals would produce another work of equal 
size.” 
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the Emperor. Now this trial was obviously not taken seriously 
by Nero, as the presence of the accused Burrus among the judges 
amply shows. It was clearly an attempt to strike at Agrippina 
and Pallas, who had become, with reason, identified as the faith- 
ful servant of the Emperor’s mother, Burrus, too, had been 
brought to power by her, as had Seneca, who also came under 
some sort of suspicion at this time, if the garbled account of Dio 
has any meaning (LXI, 10,6). The easiest way to get at Pallas 
would naturally be in connection with his former position a 
rationibus. But a simple accusation of this sort was barred by 
Nero's own declaration. Yet Tacitus more than hints that this 
was the real subject matter of the trial. The accuser “ of record ? 
was a certain Paetus, who had gained ill-repute because he 
trafficked in bad debts to the aerarium, in a manner which is not 
quite clear.5* Moreover, when his accusation signally failed and 
he was exiled, his account books, which contained records of old 
debts to the aerarium, were ordered burned. This action can 
logically be understood only on the assumption that these books 
had been offered as evidence; which means that the plot which 
Pallas and Burrus were alleged to have concocted was somehow 
connected with the aerarium, and therefore with Pallas’ activities 
a rationibus. By bringing up a treason charge a method, sup- 
posedly, had been found to circumvent the Emperor’s prohibition 
of malfeasance suits against Pallas (cf. also, Tac., Ann., III, 
38,1). One might guess that Burrus was involved in connection 
with his past career in the management of imperial property as 
mentioned above. In any event, if this interpretation of the 
trial is correct, it also tends to reinforce the view that the fiscus 
was deemed legally part of, and responsible to, the aerarium. 
There remains Pallas’ almost incredible statement that he had 
not spoken (“ respondit nihil umquam se . . . significasse ") 
to the members of his household (domi). It is almost im- 
possible to believe that this assertion was generally true, or that 
his auditors, or anyone, believed that it was true. His arrogance 
consisted in saying it. No certain answer to the problem can 
be found, but the following explanation is suggested as likely. 
The res gestae of the trial obviously relate to the time of Pallas 
incumbency a rationibus. Note also the relative tenses of verb 


54 Of, Furneaux, ad Tac., Ann., XIII, 23, 2 (IY, p. 182). 
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and infinitive above; if Tacitus has correctly represented what 
Pallas said, the latter was not making a general statement, but 
one referring to a specific circumstance, or series of circum- 
stances, in the past. Dio (LXII, 14, 3) does not relate this 
statement of Pallas to his trial, and does make a general state- 
ment to the effect that Pallas refused to talk to his servants or 
freedmen. Dio, however, says nothing of gestures; he speaks 
only of matters transmitted in writing. It is clear that Dio, or 
his source, is generalizing from this one statement made at the 
trial. On the other hand, it is known that the ancients had a 
much more elaborate “language ” of gestures than we do.5 It 
was suggested above that Pallas used some members of his own 
household, freedmen and slaves, to assist in his office a rationibus. 
Hence, is it not possible that in making this remark about 
gestures he was describing certain fixed administrative routines 
that he had used in his office? He may also, of course, have made 
the statement stronger than truth warranted, in his eagerness to 
show that he could not have conspired with his freedmen; the 
malicious tongues of those who hated the powerful upstart would 
do the rest. And it is quite likely that even by non-Roman 
standards he was arrogant; it would be a natural human reaction 
for a man in his position. At any rate, on this occasion he was 
completely cleared of any imputation of treason, as was Burrus.*¢ 

For the next five years nothing more is heard of Pallas; we 
may suppose that he was enjoying and increasing his great 
wealth. If he was not in high favor at court, at least he was 
not in disfavor, as was shown by events of the year 60. In that 
year the long term of office as procurator of Judaea, which Felix, 
Pallas’ brother, had greatly misused according to the sources both 
Jewish and Roman, was ended when Porcius Festus was sent 
out by Nero to succeed him. The Jewish leaders of Caesarea 
promptly sent a deputation to Rome to accuse their late governor 
of gross malfeasance, but Pallas successfully interceded for his 
brother, who was let off scot-free by Nero. Josephus even says 
that Pallas was in high favor at the time, but this is probably the 


55 Cf. Philostr., Apoll., I, 14-15, where this talent is greatly exag- 
gerated, no doubt; but to have any effect on the readers of Philostratus, 
it must have rested on some actual possibility; also Quintil, Inst., 
XI, 3, 66; 86-7; 117. 

se The description of the trial is Ann., XIII, 23. 
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historian’s own conclusion from the acquittal of Felix (Ant. J., 
XX, 182). 

By this time Pallas was fairly well along in years, probably 
in his sixties, as argued above, and in 62 he died, presumably 
quite suddenly since Nero was credited with poisoning him in 
order to seize his wealth (Tac., Ann., XIV, 65, 1; Dio, LXII, 
14, 3; cf. Suet., Nero, 35, 5). This is not impossible, but Nero 
was so hated by the Roman historians, and sudden deaths were 
so frequently ascribed to poison by the ancients, that it seems 
rather improbable in the case of a man of Pallas’ age. Nero did 
inherit a portion of the property of a freedman who had passed 
into his chentela from that of Claudius, as the law provided; 
but the rest went to Pallas family, and provided the means 
whereby one of his descendants attained the consulship in 167.57 

Thus ended the long career of M. Antonius Pallas. One’s 
reactions must necessarily be rather mixed. Probably in the 
middle of the twentieth century it is no longer necessary to 
acquit him of the crime of having started as a slave. As far as 
it goes, the evidence suggests that he was a faithful, trusted, and 
valued servant, not only of Antonia but of Claudius—until the 
end of the year 48. He then became involved in the plans and 
ambitions of Agrippina; how far he was an active participant in 
these schemes, beyond the mere adoption of Nero, is unknown 
(despite Tac., Ann., XIII, 2, 3). But he must have had an 
even better realization than Narcissus of what Agrippina really 
intended. He owed much to Claudius and Antonia, and there- 
fore to Britannicus; it is uncertain that even Narcissus and 
Pallas together would have been a match for Agrippina, but the 
Jatter did not even try to oppose her schemes. He was guilty of 
the basest ingratitude, and if Claudius was actually murdered, 
constructively much of the guilt attaches to Pallas. Perhaps it 
would have been better still for him to have continued to hold 
himself aloof as he did when Messalina fell and not to have 


57 Inheritance of property: O.I. L., VI, 8470 and 143 = Dessau, 1535 
and 389648 (cf. Cagnat, Cours d'épigraphie latine [4th ed.; Paris, 1914], 
pp. 81, 87; Duff, p. 53; for the interpretation of the nomenclature 
involved); law of inheritance: Duff, p. 43; consul of 107: P.I.R., 
A 859; Stein, Ritterstand, pp. 335-6. Hence Frank, Ec. Surv., V, p. 57, 
is wrong when he says that the fiscus reclaimed (presumably all) the 
estate of Pallas. 
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tried to play in the dangerous game of the high politics of the 
Julio-Claudian family. Had he always believed, as he did for a 
moment in 48, that discretion is the better part of valor, he 
might have been able to pass his life as tranquilly and blame- 
lessly in the office a rationibus as did the father of Claudius 
Etruscus, who held that position under the Flavian Emperors 
(Stat., Silv., TIT, 3). 

But had he done so, he would not have had the best docu- 
mented career among the freedmen of Claudius, and we would 
not have the evidence, scanty as it is, which we do have, as a test 
case to try to solve one of the most important problems of the 
reign of Claudius: the relation between the Emperor and his 
freedmen councillors in the determination of policy. 


STEWART Irvin Oost. 
SOUTHERN Mupruoptst UNIVERSITY. 


NUMISMATIC LIGHT ON THE GRACCHAN CRISIS. 


Historians have long pored over the inadequate literary works 
on the Gracchan period and have assiduously probed all other 
sources of information in order to reconstruct more accurately 
the pattern of the times. The period is interesting, even in- 
triguing, but far more than this, it is a focal point for all the 
history of the Republic. In this era Rome was changing socially 
from a chiefly agrarian state to one dominated by its urban 
population. All ranks of this new society were actuated by new 
high standards of living, new desires for wealth and luxury. 
Politically, the expansion into empire continued abroad while 
at home the old aristocratic senatorial clique battled dramatically 
with new popular leaders who bore some resemblance to the type 
of the Greek tyrant, each side courting the favors of the rising 
equestrian class, the moneyed group. The failure to achieve a 
compromise in this period—and again later in the years just 
before the Social War—led almost inevitably to a continuing 
intensification of the struggle and to the way of Marius and 
Sulla and Pompey and Caesar. 

As for economics, the ancient authors stressed the agrarian 
problem. Ever-increasing hordes of slaves were employed in the 
new capitalistic farm operation, the latifundium, displacing the 
old, individual, barely subsistent farm operation, which sharply 
declined. Many peasants, for this and myriad other reasons, 
migrated to Rome, continuing a movement which went back at 
least to the Second Punic War. In the city they formed a 
growing proletariat, faring well enough, no doubt, in times of 
prosperity, but when times were bad, huddling miserably in 
their inadequate tenement houses or packing the assemblies, 
ready to follow whichever leader promised them most. 

Aside from the agrarian crisis, however, not enough is known 
about the economic situation either of the state or of individuals, 
whether aristocrats, merchants, or laborers. It is with a view 


* The writer wishes to express appreciation to the American Nu- 
mismatie Society, whose grant for attendance of the Summer Seminar, 
1956, made possible the numismatic basis of this work. Additionally, 
the paper was made possible, in part, through a research grant from 
Southern Illinois University. 
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to casting further light on the economic problems of the Roman 
state and of the city itself that this study of numismatics in 
the Gracchan period is presented. 


The Roman coinage of the mid-second century, now becoming 
dominant in the Mediterranean world, was based largely on the 
‘silver denarius. The silver sestertius (one-fourth the denarius), 
issued for a time early in the century, had been discontinued, 
and the bronze as (one-tenth the denarius) was falling into 
disuse. The silver victoriatus (about two-thirds the denarws), 
still minted perhaps by the Italian cities, had limited circulation. 
The denarit were highly standardized. After a reduction in 
weight in the 160’s or 170’s their weight remained stable to the 
time of Nero. Types also varied littl. Roma (or Bellona) 
regularly appears on the obverse, the Dioscuri, mounted, on the 
reverse (or Diana or Victory in a biga). The names of moneyers 
were beginning to be inscribed on the coins. 


A great deal of work has been done in recent years on the 
second century coinage, especially on the chronology, but also on 
special problems. The work of Harold Mattingly, E. S. G. Rob- 
inson, E. A. Sydenham, and others? has resulted in a revision 
of the date of the initial issuance of the denarius from about 
268 B. C. to about 187 B. C., and consequently in a readjustment 
of chronology for almost the whole century. 

During the 140s and 130’s there are various indications of 
far-reaching changes in the coinage. The uncial as was “ with- 
drawn ” from circulation ; the denarius was revalued at sixteen 
instead of ten asses; plated denarit were issued; types were 


1 The basic article regarding the shift in chronology is Mattingly and 
Robinson, * The Date of the Roman Denarius and Other Landmarks in 
Early Roman Coinage,” Proceedings of the British Academy, XVIII 
(London, 1933), pp. 3-58. It is available as a reprint. Among others 
see also Mattingly’s “Some New Studies of the Roman Republican 
Coinage,” ibid., XXXIX (London, 1953), pp. 239-85; “The Various 
Styles of the Roman Republican Coinage,” Numismatic Chronicle, Ser. 
6, IX (1949), pp. 57 ff.; Mattingly and E. A. Sydenham, “The Re- 
tarifüng of the Denarius at Sixteen Asses,” ibid., Ser. 5, XIV (1934), 
pp. 81 ff.; Sydenham, “ Problems of the Early Roman Denarius," Trans- 
actions of the International Numismatic Congress (1936), pp. 262 ff.; 
Karl Pink, The Triumviri Monetales and the Structure of the Coinage 
of the Roman Republic (Numismatic Studies, No. 7, American Nu- 
mismatic Society [New York, 1952]). 
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changed radically; apparently from this period dates the ex- 
tensive use of the coinage for propaganda purposes; conirol of 
the coinage seems to have been in part or for a time wrested from 
the Senate. 'The need for money certainly was great in the 
latter part of the period, when Gaius Graechus inaugurated his 
extensive program. 

Without still more information, however, it is impossible to 
tie all these actions together into a coherent whole. This paper 
is an effort to fill one gap, by indieating in a general way the 
relative volume of coins struck in the years 145-110. B. C. The 
methods used are those established recently by Bengt Thorde- 
man? in a study of seventeenth and eighteenth century hoards 
in Sweden. He had available for inspection both hoard coins and 
corresponding mint records. His work shows conclusively that, 
as one might have suspected, there is a close correlation between 
the numbers of coins found in hoards for a given year and the 
numbers of coins minted in that year. Variable factors of course 
make caution necessary. A hoard built up over a considerable 
period may not reflect the same figures as one hastily brought 
together; large hoards are likely to be most accurate, though a 
collection of information from small hoards seems to show a 
similar relationship.” The application of Thordeman’s methods 
to, second century B.C. Roman coinage demands still greater 
caution and reservation, primarily because of chronological un- 
certainties. The results of this research seem, nevertheless, to 
suggest that such efforts may be highly rewarding in spite of the 
uncertainties. 

This study is based on denarw from fourteen hoards found 
in Italy and Spain comprising, for this period (about 145 B.C. 
to about 110 B. C.), 5281 coins. Information obtained from 


? Bengt Thordeman, “The Lohe Hoard; a Contribution to the Metho- 
dology of Numismatics,” Numismatic Chronicle, Ser. 6, XVIII (1948), 
pp. 188 ff. 

? Jbid., pp. 200 f. and p. 204. 

t Max Bahrfeldt, “ Der Denarfund von Masera," Zeitschrift für Nu- 
mismatik, XI (1884), pp. 202 ff. (the Riccia hoard is also described 
here); also “Le dépót de deniers romains trouvé à Pieve-Quinta,” 
Revue de la Numismatique Belge, XXXVIII (1882), pp. 18ff.; also 
“Deux dépóts de deniers consulaires romains,” Revue Belge de Nu- 
mismatique, LVII (1901), pp. 5 ff. (Ossera hoard); L, Cesano, “ Ripos- 
tiglio di monete familiari" Notizie degli Scavi, XII (1903), pp. 604 ff. 
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several other hoards was not used because the published accounts 
did not describe the hoard coins in enough detail, because the 
coins were not distributed over the whole period, because a 
portion of the hoard had been lost before publieation, or because 
the number of coins was so small and the specimens so scattered 
as to indicate doubtful value to this study. 

The tabulations of the various hoards exhibit a surprising and 
reassuring consistency. To illustrate: the tables indicate that 
the heaviest issues of the period were those of the moneyers L. 
Antestius Gragulus (314 coins), placed by Sydenham ë in the 
period 133-126 B.C., and M. Baebius Tampillus (301 coins), 
dated in the period 125-120 B.C. The coins of Gragulus are 
found in eleven of the fourteen hoards, and of these, ten indicate | 
that the issue was relatively heavy. The coins of Tampillus are 
found in twelve of the fourteen hoards, and in ten the issue is 
relatively heavy. The same high correlation is evident through- 
out the tables. If, then, the coins can be placed in a chrono- 
logically correct position, we can with some confidence feel that 
the relative volume of coins struck will be accurately indicated. 
In this study the coins are arranged according to the most recent 
general work dealing with chronology (Sydenham, C. E. R.). 
For comparison the coins are also arranged in the order indicated 
by Mattingly’s variant views expressed in Appendix H of Syden- 
ham and in a more extended recent work, Some New Studies of 
the Roman Republican Coinage.? 


(S. Gregorio di Sassola) ; also “ Ripostiglio di Alba di Massa," Rivista 
Italiana di Numismatica, XXVI (1913), pp. 23ff.; G. De Petra, 
* Notizia del ripostiglio di S. Giovanni Incarico,” ibid. VI (1893), 
pp. 99 ff.; E. Gabrici, “ Tesoretto di monete repubblicane romane d'ar- 
gento, scoperto a Taranto," ibid. XI (1898), pp. 6131f.; Mattingly, 
“Some Roman Hoards: Cordova," Numismatic Chronicle, Ser. 5, V 
(1925), pp. 395 ff.; Theodor Mommsen, “ Römische Denarschütze," Zeit- 
Schrift für Numismatik, IT (1875), pp. 321f. (Riccia and S. Miniato} ; 
G. Procopio, “S, Lorenzo del Vallo (Cosenza); Ripostiglio di denari 
repubblicani romani," Notizie degli Scavi, LXXVII (1952), pp. 177 ff.; 
H. Sandars, “Notes on a Hoard of Roman Denarii Found in the 
Sierra Morena in the South of Spain," Numismatic Chronicle, Ser. 5, I 
(1921), pp. 179 ff. ; also “ Trouvaille de monnaies républicaines à Santa 
Elena (Janv. 1903) ," Revue Numismatique, Ser. 4, IX. (1905), pp. 400 ff. 

SE. A. Sydenham, The Coinage of the Roman Republic (London, 
1952), p. 52. 

° Loc, cit. 
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TABLE A 
Note: straight lines show the annual average of coins struek in the various 
Sydenham periods, The curved lines are probability-curves. 


Sydenham chronology; fourteen hoards: 
Sydenham chronology; Masera and Riccia hoards: ....... 


Sydenham chronology; corrected for normal coin attrition 
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Some results of the study are indicated on the graph (Table 
A). The solid, straight lines indicate the annual average of 
hoard coins from the various periods. It was necessary to use 
an annual average because the periods which Sydenham set up 
are not of equal length. The curved lines are probability-curves, 
with peaks placed to correspond with other evidence which will 
be presented later. The data on which the solid curved line is 
computed are drawn from all fourteen hoards. The dotted 
curved line is based on corresponding data for the two largest 
hoards (Masera and Riccia) only. As has been indicated, 
Thordeman feels that the largest hoards are most reliable; how- 


TABLE B 
This table shows the average amount of coinage remaining in 
circulation in a given year, using Thordeman's figure of two per cent 
per year loss. 


1. 100% 10. 83.38 19. 69.51 28. 57.95 
2. 98 1l. 81.71 20. 68.12 29. 50.79 
3. 96.04 12. $80.08 21. 66.76 30. 55.65 
4. 94.12 13. 78.48 22. 65.42 31. 54.54 
5. 92.24 14. 76.91 23. 64.1] 32. 53.45 
6. 90.40 15. 75.37 24. 62.83 33. 52.38 
7. 88.59 16. 73.86 25. 61.57 34. 51.33 
8. 86.82 I7. 72.38 26. 60.34 35. 50.30 
9. 85.08 18. 70.93 27. 609.3 


ever, there is little variation and the similarity of the curves is 
striking. Even more important is the curve (dot-dash line) 
which is based on the same chronology but corrected for normal 
coin loss. It probably presents the most reliable picture. The 
loss of coinage through normal attrition is estimated by Thorde- 
man, on the basis of his researches, to be about two per cent per 
year, the figure used here. The fourth curve (line of dashes) 
is based on the data computed on the basis of Mattingly’s chro- 
nology for the period. The wide divergence of this curve from 
the others after about 133 B. C. will be immediately noted. The 
depression of Mattingly’s curve in the 130’s is much deeper than 
that indicated by the Sydenham chronology, the recovery in the 
late 130’s is much less noticeable, and the curve rises to dizzy 
heights in the late 120’s. It should be mentioned that since 


*Thordeman, p. 199. Sce Table B above. 
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Mattingly did not change the Sydenham chronology for the 
years 145 to 188 B.C., a curve corrected for coin loss would 
parallel the corrected Sydenham curve (dot-dash line) for the 
early period. 

Fully as significant as the average computation is a comparison 
of the size of the individual issues in each period. They are full 
and continuous during 145 to 138, but more erratic in the second 
period. Of sixteen moneyers listed by Sydenham for the first 
period, four are represented in the hoard group by more than 
one hundred coins (an anonymous issue is also of this magni- 
tude) and twelve of the moneyers are represented by more than 
sixty coins. In the following period, 137 to 134, two of the eight 
moneyers listed are in the one-hundred-plus category, only four 
in the sixty-plus group. That is, whereas three quarters of the 
moneyers in the earlier period are represented in the hoards by 
sixty or more coins, only half of those in the next period are 
similarly represented. Moreover, two of those in the sixty-plus 
class in the second period are by Mattingly placed after 133 B. C. 
It is interesting that only three of the eight moneyers Sydenham 
lists for 137-134 are included in the two largest hoards. It seems 
evident, then, that money was struck in an even, full flow during 
the first period, while in the second period a couple of large 
issues are interspersed with several quite small ones. 

The issues of the subsequent periods, when arranged according 
to the Sydenham chronology, show fairly even, medium-sized 
issues. Of twenty-five moneyers listed for 135-126, eleven are 
represented in the hoards by more than sixty coins; the similar 
proportion for 125-120 is three of eleven; in 119-110, ten of 
fourteen. Mattingly, it will be recalled from the graph, draws 
the heaviest issues from the 135-126 coins and places them with 
the 125-120 group. Mattingly’s higher average for the period 
after 119 B. C. results from his view that issues which Sydenham 
dates to as late as 110 B. C. must be placed before about 117 B. C. 

Information obtained from such a study as this must, of 
course, be correlated with other available evidence in order to 
permit the best possible interpretation. The first ten years of 
the period will be first considered. Here all the graph curves 
show a similar tendency: it is indicated that large quantities of 
money were struck in the 140’s, falling off rapidly to a low point 
in the mid-130's. 
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In 145 B.C. Rome had just concluded wars with Carthage, 
Macedonia, and the Achaean League (culminating in the looting 
and destruction of Corinth) which brought in large amounts of 
booty to the treasury. Unfortunately the literary sources do 
not give very specific information as to value. Pliny (N.H. 
XXXIII, 141) says that Aemilianus displayed 4370 pounds of 
silver in his triumph over Carthage, and there must have been 
much more booty of various types. Corinth was a rich city and 
must have yielded rich spoils. In Macedonia, the very efficient 
Roman pillagers surely found much loot to “liberate,” despite 
earlier wars and plundering. 

The booty did not lie idle in the treasury. A rapidly growing 
Rome required an extensive building program, the most ex- 
pensive item of which was the Marcian aqueduct, built in the 
period 144-140 B. C. During the same years two other aque- 
ducts, the Appia and the Anio Vetus, were refurbished. Large 
sums were spent in 146 for building the Temples of Juppiter 
Stator and Juno Regina by Q. Metellus Macedonicus,® who 
had also constructed the Porticus Metelli to enclose the area in 
the preceding year. Between 145 and 142 L. Mummius built a 
temple to Hercules Victor. Also in 142 the wooden arches of 
the Pons Aemilius were constructed, the Janiculum was fortified, 
and the Capitoline temple ceiling was gilded, the first such 
ceiling in Rome, according to Pliny (N. H., XXXIII, 57). 

Such large expenditure, 180,000,000 sesteríw for the work on 
the Marcian aqueduct alone, together with private building 
outlay, must have brought prosperity and an inflationary spiral 
in its wake. In spite of the growing use of slave labor, employ- 
ment surely was plentiful. Returned soldiers stayed to swell the 
city population even more and to contribute to its prosperity as 
they spent the booty they had acquired. Still, it is likely in this 
inflationary period, continuing a trend that quite possibly was 


5 For the building program of this period, see T. Frank, An Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome, I: Rome and Italy of the Republic (Baltimore, 
1933), pp. 226 ff. 

? For information on additiona! building mentioned in this paragraph, 
see Samuel B. Platner and Thomas Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary 
of Ancient Rome (London, 1929), pp. 304 f., 424, 256 f., 397 f., 272 f., 
208. 

1? Frank, He, Surv., I, p. 226, 
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typical of much of the century to this point, that prices tended 
to outrun wages and that the lowest classes were unable to make 
any provision for periods of unemployment or illness. 

The expenditure of the booty from the wars ending in 146, 
then, seems adequate explanation for the peak coinage of the 
period of the late 1407s, as indicated in the statistical study. So 
far the curve seems accurate and entirely plausible. But what of 
the very low point which follows? 

Most of the evidence is negative for the 130’s, but significant, 
nevertheless. There were no profitable wars in this period. The 
comparatively minor struggle against the Numantines (ca. 143- 
133 B.C.) in Spain can have produced little booty; it is likely 
that since normal tribute from that province was reduced, the 
operations produced a net loss. Probably less bullion from the 
mines in the disturbed areas reached Rome, although the most 
productive ones were no doubt unaffected." In Macedonia, a 
raid of the Scordisci in 135 1° probably lessened the collectible 
tribute there; possibly silver mines there produced less in this 
period.? Of greatest significance was the Sicilian Slave War of 
about 139 to 181 B.C. This revolt reached its height about 
135, when Eunus assumed leadership. Diodorus (XXXVI, 1) 
and Florus (IL 7) speak of tremendous destruction in this 
important province. The grain tithe, so vital to Rome, could 
not possibly be collected under these circumstances, and Sicilian 
mines were no doubt affected as well. Since Sicily produced 
about a tenth of all provincial income even in Cicero's day,“ it 
is evident that this meant a serious reduction in income for 
Rome, more acute because direct taxes had not been levied in 
Italy since 167 B. C. If Rome had in the temple of Saturn 
a reserve of precious metals such as she was reported to have 
accumulated by 156 B. C.5 there is no evidence that she was 


11 Oliver Davies, Roman Mines in Europe (Oxford, 1935), p. 94, feels 
that because of unrest these mines produced little in the second century. 

12 M. I. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic 
World (3 vols., Oxford, 1941), II, pp. 756f. and 807 f. 

18 These mines, once closed because unprofitable, had been re-opened 
in 158; they did not yield much, however. See Frank, Ec. Surv., I, 
p. 256. 

uT, Frank, An Economic History of Rome (second ed., Baltimore, 
1927), p. 192. 

15 Pliny, N. H., XXXIII, 55, reports the treasury held, at that date, 
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spending more than was required for necessary civil and military 
costs. After the building of the temple of Mars in the Circus 
Flaminius in 188 by D. Junius Callaicus,!? there is no record of 
any further major construction project until the building of the 
relatively small Tepulan aqueduct in 125.* 

These gleanings from other sources, then, seem fully to vindi- 
cate the statistieal evidence presented here for a drop in the 
volume of the coinage in the 130s prior to the tribunate of 
Tiberius Gracchus. The consequences of these years of deflation, 
following as they did hard on the heels of a free-spending, 
inflationary period, are certainly of greatest importance and 
require a new look at the Gracchan crisis. The author intends 
to explore this crisis more fully in a forthcoming paper. 

After 133-122 B.C. the income from troubled provinces was 
restored with the conclusion of the Slave War in Sicily and the 
victorious end of the Spanish war. Not much booty was turned 
into the treasury,!? but the drain of public funds to support the 
armies lessened. ‘The largest single accession to the aerarium 
of which we are aware came about 132 B. C. when the treasury 
of Attalus ITI of Pergamum came to Rome by bequest and his 
personal effects were brought to Rome and sold. In speaking of 
the wild bidding for Attalus’ personal property at the auction, 
Pliny remarks (N. H., XXXIII, 149), verecundia exempta est. 
Although subsequent military operations required to put down 
Andronicus, the pretender to the Pergamene throne, may have 
cost a great deal, the immediate effect of the large windfall may 
have been eonsiderable. If Tiberius Gracchus was able to carry 
through his proposal that the Attalid treasury be used to stock 
the small farms he was attempting to create,*® much of it may 
have been coined immediately, for the land commission distribut- 
ing small farms from the ager publicus continued to work after 
Tiberius’ death. A passage from Florus (II, 15), however, has 
Gaius Gracchus promising to use this same Attalid treasure to 


17,419 Ibs. of gold, 22,070 lbs. of silver, and 6,135,400 pieces (numerato: 
asses?) of coined money. 

1? Platner and Ashby, p. 328. 

V Ibid., p. 27. 

! Aemilianus gave only seven denarii each to his troops after the 
destruction of Numantia. Pliny, NV. H., X XXIII, 141, 

1? Plut., T. Gracchus, 14. 
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buy grain for the people. It has already been shown that there 
is no evidence for much publie building in these years. It seems 
likely, therefore, that the coinage for 133-126 can have been no 
more than moderate, and that Sydenham's chronology places too 
many issues in this period and not enough in the following years. 
The curve based on Mattingly’s ideas may here be nearer the 
actual facts. 

The tremendous divergence of the curves after 125 B.C. re- 
quires some thought. First it should be said that the effort of 
Mattingly to establish a precise chronology for the years 125-118 
B. C.” Jed him to place moneyers in this period which, for a 
study such as this, he might well have decided to place a year or 
two prior to 125 or a year or two after 118. However, it is not 
unfair to use his work as it is used in this paper, for he says that 
the coinage of this period “ can be arranged with a precision that 
does not again become possible under the Republic till the days 
of Julius Caesar.” ** While he is not so positive of the years 
125-124, he feels the rest of the period is “ firmly dated.” He 
identifies certain issues with the founding of the colony Narbo 
Martius, and others with the first year of Gaius Gracchus’ 
tribunate. The remaining issues he relates to these and ranges 
between those terminal dates. 

A careful analysis of the numbers of issues involved creates a 
strong doubt as to the validity of the specific dates applied, though 
perhaps not of the general dating. Pointing out that two 
separate series of denarw are evident for the period after about 
137 B. C., Mattingly thereupon assumes, without saying so, that 
there are two colleges of tresviri for each year—one for each 
series. He therefore concentrates a large number of moneyers 
in a relatively short period. Sydenham lists forty-five moneyers 
for the eighteen years 137-120 B. C. Mattingly includes twenty 
of these, along with three others, in a table ?? which is intended 
as a complete list of the moneyers in the six-year period 125- 
120. Then, somewhat absently, in an appendix, he assigns six 
more moneyers either specifically or generally to the same period. 
His total for these six years therefore reaches thirty-two includ- 
ing (with those added from the appendix) twenty-nine of the 


20 In * New Studies,” pp. 239-52. 
21 Ibid., p. 240. 
22 Ibid., pp. 240 ff. 
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forty-five moneyers which Sydenham distributes over a period 
three times as long. It is curious that Mattingly notes that the 
same moneyer (C. Valerius Flaecus) appears in both series of 
denarii, but he is not aware that this seems to destroy his theory 
of two separate colleges of tresvire for these years. 

Still, there is no doubt that the spending in the tribunate of 
Gaius Gracchus was relatively heavy. He furnished clothing 
free to the soldiery; subsidized grain for the poor; sent out 
colonies; constructed many miles of roads, carefully and ex- 
pensively graded, and built granaries to insure a constant grain 
supply. He was, according to Plutarch,” “closely attended by 
a throng of contractors, artificers, ambassadors, magistrates, 
soldiers, and literary men... .” Additionally, Gracchus 
opponent, Livius Drusus, proposed twelve colonies, with the 
approval of the Senate, some of which were probably established ?* 
and required the expenditure of additional money by the state. 
Moreover, in 121 B. C., after Gaius’ death, the consul Opimius 
built a basilica and restored the temple of Concord, while Q. 
Fabius Allobrogicus built the first of the great arches to stand in 
and about the forum.” 

A eurve, however, which shows the increase in state spend- 
ing rising more than five times in three or four years is suspect, 
and while we may conclude that Sydenham was wrong to place 
so many issues in the 133-126 period, we must also feel that 
Mattingly placed too many large issues in the 125-120 period. 
A curve somewhere between the two would surely be more 
accurate. 

One is, of course, open to some criticism when he uses a 
certain chronology to compile a statistical study like this one 
and then uses the study in turn to criticize the chronology, for 
to a degree he argues in a circle. Nevertheless such interaction 
of information is not only valid but usual and necessary. The 
numismatic experts who endeavor to establish chronology will 
in turn no doubt find statistics such as these valuable in deter- 
mining whether their work dovetails with all other known 
economic circumstances. 


23 C. Gracchus, 6 and 7, 

** See my article, " Livius Drusus, ¢. p. 122, and his Anti-Gracchan 
Program," C.J., LII (October, 1956), p. 31. 

25 Platner and Ashby, pp. 81 f. and 211. 
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No effort will here be made to evaluate the period beyond 
120 B.C., nor will the author presume to present a complete 
picture which resolves all the numismatic puzzles of the times. 
Nevertheless, some suggestions are in order. First, with regard 
to what Sydenham called the “ withdrawal” of the as,?? it may 
be noted that there was a considerable inflationary trend through- 
out much of the second century, with an emphatically infia- 
tionary period just before this “ withdrawal.” May it not there- 
fore be conjectured that instead of withdrawal the bronze money 
simply was falling into disuse? For all trade except the small 
retail selling in the market-places, there was increasing use of 
silver, so that the bronze already in circulation or minted but 
not yet circulated was entirely adequate. Therefore for several 
years no new bronze was minted. The same sort of situation 
seems to have obtained in the middle part of the next century 
when very little bronze and also very little silver in the smaller 
denominations were issued.*7 

Another of the problems mentioned earlier is the revaluing of 
the denarius at sixteen instead of ten asses. The importance of 
this reform must depend on the formal relationship of the as 
to the denarius. An investigation of the literary sources seems 
to show that the as was in this period still the standard unit of 
account or money of account. Legal use of the terms point 
particularly to this conclusion. Cicero, in De Re Publica (III, 
17), has one of his characters, L. Furius Philus, consul in 136, 
say, speaking of the Voconian Law of the 160's or 170’s which 


limited women’s rights of inheritance, “ Why . . . should the 
daughter of P. Crassus . . . be permitted by law to have a 
hundred million aeris . . . ?? Lucilius ?*? mentions a decree of 


the Senate in the consulship of C. Fannius and M. Valerius 
Messala (161 B. C.) which limited expenditure on meals to one 
hundred asses & day during festival days, to thirty asses on ten 
additional days each month, and to ten asses on other days. 
Gellius?? mentions the Licinian Law, thought to be of about 
101 B.C., which raised the limit of expenditure permitted on 
meals for special oecasions from one hundred to two hundred 


260. R. R., p. 50 and note, also p. 69, note. 

aT G, F. Hill, Historical Roman Coins (London, 1909), pp. 90 f. 
28 Quoted by A. Gellius, Att. Noct., II, 24. 

?9 Thid. 
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asses (aeris). In the same passage, Gellius uses the term 
“ sesterces ” of a similar law of Sulla. The passage in Pliny 
(N. H., XXXIII, 45 and 46) which relates the revaluing of the 
denarius also indicates that the as was the official unit of ac- 
count. Soldiers continued after the reform, he says, to receive 
as pay a denarius for each ten asses; this pay revision would 
have been necessary only if military pay was reckoned in asses 
and paid in denarii. 

Sinee the as was the money of account at the date of the 
reform, it is necessary to conclude that it was of no minor signifi- 
cance. One cannot argue that this was merely an adjustment of 
& cheapening silver to bronze, for the bronze had long been 
fiduciary coinage. It may be expected that the reform would 
help the debtor class (no doubt mostly the senatorial aristocracy 
who had not been able to keep up with the equestrain nouveaux 
riches). It is perhaps conceivable, connecting this reform with 
the “withdrawal” of the as, that there was too much bronze in 
circulation and the adjustment merely reflected the policy set 
by the money-changers in the market place. But since the as was 
the unit of account, while silver was the chief medium of ex- 
change, this explanation does not seem likely. The move in any 
case would have been inflationary and debtors would have gained. 
Of course, if any equestrian creditor had on hand much silver 
money, he might benefit also. It is even possible that the ordi- 
nary laborer might benefit if, as is possible, his wage was about 
a denarius per day. Interpretation of this reform remains diffi- 
cult, and exact placement in time is even more uncertain. 


Sydenham placed the revaluation in 138 B. C. to correspond 
with the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus. He says: 


The date of the reform is uncertain and the choice lies 
between 133 and 122 B.C. Of these the earlier date seems 
preferable for the following reasons: (i) the policy of 
Tiberius Gracchus (133 B. C.) supplies the conditions which 
might account for & monetary change of this kind, and 
(3) if the denarii with the mark of value XVI were not 
issued until 122 B. C., there would be an abnormally large 


?? Although Pliny states this happened in 217 B. C., it is now generally 
agreed that the passage refers to the actual change in the Graechan 
period. I am indebted to Professor Theodore C. Buttrey of Yale for 
pointing out the implieations of this statement, 
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number of moneyers to be crowded into the last twenty years 
of the second century.?! 


But Mattingly assigns the change to 122;?? his reasoning will 
be mentioned presently. 

This statistical study of the hoards can reflect on this problem 
one very significant ray of light: it indicates approximately the 
proportional size of the issues of the various moneyers. The 
importance of this additional information will be immediately 
recognized when it is noted that the six issues of the coins marked 
XVI, which initiated the reform, were not large ones. Relatively, 
these issues are well below the median, some quite small.** 
Since the years of Gaius Gracchus’ tribunate were years of heavy 
spending, it necessarily seems to follow that the XVI coins 
cannot be assigned to 123 or 122, nor, consequently, to Gracchus 
himself. Although the effect of the issues was inflationary, they 
were not issued to aid in a heavy spending program. 

Mattingly’s argument for attributing these coms to Gaius 
Gracchus ** is primarily derived from a remark of Statius 
(Silvae, IV, 9). Writing probably in Domitian’s reign, two 
centuries after the Gracchi, Statius complains of his patron, who 
for a nice new book of his own which cost him a “ decussis ? has 
sent in return an old law book of Brutus not worth an * asse 
Gaiano. Mattingly deduces that the two terms, derived from 
the old law book, refer to money of Brutus’ time (soon after 
Gracchus), since the terms are meaningless in Statius day. But 
“ decussis? may easily have remained a slang term for the 
denarius long after it ceased to be worth ten asses, and a worn as 
of the Emperor Gaius, forty-odd years before, might easily be the 
* asse Gaiano.” Also, there were no asses issued in Gaius Grae- 
chus’ time so that there could not have been an issue of actual, 


*1 C, R. R., pp. xxviii f. 

??In Appendix H of Sydenham, C. R. R., pp. 222 ff. See also “New 
Studies," pp. 242 f. 

33 The size of the XVI issues in the hoards are as follows: L. Julius, 
38 coins; C. Titinus, 10; L. Atilius Nomentanus, 3; M. Aufidius Rusti- 
eua, 2; C, Valerius Flaccus, 75—for both X and XVI issues (the hoards 
were not always listed in enough detail to permit a distinction) ; and A. 
Spurius, also for both X and XVI issues, 32. Compare these figures 
with those given on p. 146. 

84“ New Studies,” pp. 242 f. 
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depreciated asses. Surely, therefore, Mattingly’s arguments will 
not be considered overwhelming. Probably the XVI reform, 
which would chiefly have benefited the senatorial aristocracy, 
should be assigned to the period between the Gracchi. It is 
probable that too much of importance in the 133-122 B. C. period - 
is assigned to the brothers Gracchi. 

Several of the following issues of coins, marked *, are shown 
by the statistics to be quite large. To list a few, there are those 
of L. Antestius Gragulus (314 coins), assigned by Mattingly 
to 129 B. C. and by Sydenham to before 126 B. ©., M. Vargus 
(120 coins), T. Cloulius (78 coins), Cn. Domitius (71 coins), 
C. Cassius (105 coins), and others, all assigned within the period 
125-120 by Mattingly but after 119 B. C. by Sydenham. Some 
or all of these moneyers may represent the two years in office for 
Gaius Gracchus. In any case it is evident that when trying to 
place moneyers the relative size of their issues cannot be ignored 
if there is also evidence indicating the amount of spending. 

This study, then, demonstrates that the methods of Thordeman 
have a limited but potentially very valuable application in the 
ancient period, both for the historian and for the numismatist. 
The evidence here presented and confirmed by other sources 
shows a wide latitude in the spending of the Roman state that 
undoubtedly had a strong impact on the economy especially of 
the city of Rome itself, where much of the money was spent. By 
inference, therefore, it emphasizes the urban nature of the prob- 
lem which the Gracchi faced, and underlines the fact that 
Tiberius Gracchus came to power in a time of deflation, of 
. drastically lowered government spending, for those affected 
hardly distinguishable from a depression. It appears, then, that 
the ancient emphasis on the agrarian problem (and a continuing 
modern emphasis, it must be added) was overdone, primarily 
because Tiberius’ solution to the problem of what to do with the 
ranks of the unemployed in Rome was to get them out on old- 
style farms. It is probable that the program of Gaius Gracchus 
was in response to a continuing similar situation and that a 
considerable rise in government spending as the result (along 
with the program of Drusus and the initiating of other govern- 
ment projects) at least temporarily corrected the depression. 


Henry C. Boren. 
SouTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY. 


THE PHAEDEUS AND REINCARNATION. 


“In the Phaedrus,' writes Professor Hackforth (Plato's 
Phaedrus, p. 87), “all souls regain their wings after 10,000 
years.” I am not here concerned with the souls of incorrigible 
sinners, which according to Gorgias 525C and Republic 615C sq. 
stay for ever in Hades, though the Phaedrus makes no mention 
of eternal punishment; nor am I concerned with those souls 
which, according to Phaedrus 249A, regain their wings and 
escape, apparently, from the kikAos yevécews after three thousand 
years, through having chosen a philosophic life three times over. 
It is usually assumed, and rightly in my opinion, that the general 
rule aecording to Plato is that souls make their way to the 
celestial region at the end of ten thousand years. Although 
els pèv yàp TÒ aùrò OÜey ke 7) yux) éExdaty oùk ádukveira, érav puptov 
(248E), taken by itself, mighi mean that the period mentioned 
was simply a minimum period, the reference at 256E-257A to 
nine thousand years of floating repi y5v kal vzó ygs seems to be a 
reference to “the sum of the periods between successive earthly 
lives” (Hackforth, op. cit., p. 110, n. 1) and to prove that there 
is a fixed cycle of lives lasting for ten thousand years all told, 
after which the soul inevitably ascends to the celestial region. 
The question with which I am concerned is, does it ever return 
here again after that? On this point scholars are usually silent, 
but the general assumption seems to be that the answer should 
be No. This may be inferred from such remarks as those of M. 
Frutiger (Les Mythes de Platon, p. 255, n. 2) that in the 
Phaedrus “ Platon imagine une période d'évolution complete des 
ames d'une durée de 10,000 ans” (italics mine). If this is so, 
the description in the myth of what happens when a soul “ falls ” 
is a description of what is, for each soul, its original fall. Hack- 
forth is rightly cautious when he observes (op. ctt., p. 87) that 
* to the questions how long they [souls that have regained their 
wings] remain winged, and whether the attempt to follow the 
procession is repeated immediately, the myth has no answer, nor 
should we seek to supply one.” But I think it is important to 
emphasize that such souls do not necessarily remain winged for 
ever; and I shall argue both that it is essential to Plato’s doctrine 
of caring for the soul that a journey to the celestial region after 
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a ten-thousand-year cycle should not imply immunity from any 
further reincarnation, and that the “falls” described in the 
myth are not meant to be “ original” falls. Let us consider first 
the myth itself. 

We must not press too far the statements of a myth, and in 
any case we are concerned with what Plato believed to be likely 
rather than with what he would have claimed to be able to prove. 
But we are told that after ten thousand years (I now assume this 
to be the meaning of 248E) a soul returns eis rò aùrò olev "ke, 
that is to say, to the celestial region where it previously followed 
in the train of a god. Without asking whether it will attempt 
to follow the procession again immediately or not, we must surely 
assume that it will do so some time. What else could it do? 
All gods and 9Saí(uoves process; and the Phaedo stresses the fact 
that the souls deepest desire is once more to contemplate directly 
the truth (the Forms) that it beheld before its birth. If it now 
attempts to reach the we8iov dAnGeias, it must, unless it is perfect, 
experience difficulty ; and only if it is perfect, and able to reach 
the outer region not for one revolution only but always, will it 
remain unharmed (248C). Now there is no reason to suppose 
that at the end of a ten-thousand-year cycle the soul will be 
perfeet. I shall amplify this point in a moment, but for the 
present would merely observe that we are certainly not told that 
a return at the end of ten thousand years is conditional upon 
the making of satisfactory moral progress, or upon the nature of 
the last incarnation. The other point in the myth to which I 
would draw attention is the talk at 247B of the charioteer whose 
horse is “not well trained” (jy xaAés TeÜpappévos). If, as 
Republic X tells us, a soul in its truest nature is not at variance 
with itself, why should any horse be suffering from bad training, 
if it has never been on earth and spoilt its nature here? Does it 


2? The words at 249C, dxalws pévn wrepoirac dj ToU duXocóQov Sidvora, 
cannot mean that a soul will not return at the end of ten thousand years 
unless it is philosophie, for at 249E-249A we are told that no soul, 
except the soul of a true philosopher, grows wings in less than ten 
thousand years. It is clearly implied that all souls after an appropriate 
lapse of time (viz. at the end of 10,000 years, as I have argued above) 
-have wings. These words simply mean that only a philosophic soul grows 
wings in 3,000 years: Plato is "giving the ground for his assertion that 
the philosopher alone can shorten the period of mrrépwois” (Hackforth, 
0p. cit., p. $6, p. 2). 
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not seem that the “ fall ? which results from this discord is not, 
in fact, an original “ fall ”—-that the soul in question has led 
an impure life on earth, some of the effects of which still remain 
with it? It is true that at 248C we read that a soul may become 
filed with forgetfulness and evil, and so grow heavy and fall, 
Tit ovvTuxia xpycauévg, but it may well be that here as elsewhere 
Plato “is not thinking of chance but of a vy» which has some 
sort of compulsion with it."? The compulsion in the present 
instance would be due to the load of forgetfulness and sin that 
the soul has accumulated. Furthermore, this mention of “ being 
fled? with forgetfulness and evil, and the passage at 247B 
about the horse of evil nature being heavy and weighing the 
chariot down, remind us of passages in the Phaedo. At Phaedo 
81A-D we read of souls which, on quitting the body, are still 
weighed down by heavy earthiness, and are seen as ghosts haunt- 
ing monuments and tombs; and at 83D we read about the some- 
what better soul which is still ro? owparos dvardéa . . . Gore raXU 
wdhw winrey eis GÀÀAo copa. May not the “fall” of a soul even 
from the celestial region ? be due to this sort of cause? And is 
it not possible that the “fall” described in this myth is not 
meant to be an original fall, but one which is due to bad training 
in a previous incarnation ? 

I now return to the question whether we can expect the soul 
to be perfect after a cycle of ten thousand years. It may be sug- 
gested that there is a hope that this will be the case, though it is 
not a certainty. But such an argument will not preclude the 


? EK. G. Berry, The History and Development of the Concept of beia 
korpa and Bela rixn down to and including Plato (Chicago, 1940), p. 71, 
discussing Rep. 499B. E. Seymer Thompson (ed. Meno, p. 294) quotes 
Phaedrus 250A, which is concerned with souls that have fallen to earth 
and édvertxyoar, Gore mó rivwy ÓpiNiOv énl rò Gdtxov Tpamóuevat Mjüg» ay 
rére eidov lepóv Exe, and remarks, “ Not merely as regards the previous 
state but in regard to this life the Phaedrus seems to recognize an 
element of fate or chance.” But to suggest that evil associations are 
the result of pure chance would be to contradict Plato’s undoubted 
belief both in divine providence and in free-will and the responsibility 
of the individual for the conditions of his life (Rep. GI7E). At 250A 
éiverixnoay probably refers to a lack of dper$: they “ missed the mark.” 

*In this passage of the Phaedo there is no question of a distinction 
between the waiting-place where souls abide between incarnations and 
the final abode of the pure. The soul loaded with evil is simply ofa 
pnõérore els " Aibov kabapõs agixéo'bat. 
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possibility of a fall from heaven after one cycle of lives has been 
lived, so long as we admit that the soul goes there inevitably 
after ten thousand years; and that, as we have seen, must be 
accepted in view of 256H-257A. The only way to avoid the 
conclusion that a subsequent fall will sometimes occur would be 
to show that after such a cycle the soul must be pure and perfect, 
with the capabilities described at 248C. But can it be shown that 
it must be perfect? ‘There are, it is true, the rewards and 
punishments that are meted out after each life on earth, and the 
Gorgias (525B) speaks of the “benefit” to be derived from 
punishment “both here and in Hades”; but it seems that in 
spite of such benefit the habits of one’s former life may have a 
lasting effect upon the soul (Rep. 620A, cf. Phaedo 81E sq.), 
and that rewards may make us careless (Rep. 619B-D). The 
man who is “ virtuous from habit? will actually escape punish- 
ment, and he has not attained the purity of the true ui óéeodos. 
In fact, rewards and punishments as aids to morality have severe 
limitations, and it is clear that they alone are not supposed to 
make us perfect. But where the individual will is concerned, 
Plato eannot have imagined that everyone would achieve the 
same result in the same period of time. 

There is, then, no guarantee that souls will be philosophie 
after ten thousand years; at 249A it is apparently assumed that 
they will not be—ot yàp wrepoira: |j yoy] xpd rocovrov xpóvov, 
mày % ToU duXocodnjcavros adéAws krÀ.; and yet all souls will 
inevitably go to the celestial region after that period. What 
then are we to make of the various exhortations to philosophie 
virtue that we find in Plato? Why do we need it? These ex- 
hortations ean hardly be aimed only at those who may be able 
to obtain release in the shorter period of three millennia. One 
might indeed suppose from the Gorgias, taken by itself, that the 
only reason for practising virtue is the reckoning after death— 
the fear of punishment and the hope of reward. But that cannot 
be what Plato meant, for in the Republic he introduces the 
question of rewards and punishments only after first recommend- 
ing the practice of virtue without reference to them. Good deeds 
are those which subject the brute in us to that which is divine 
(rò Octoy, 589D), and if a man is not so constituted that the 
divine in him is in the ascendant, it is better for him that he 
should be under the guidance of one who is (590C-D). In 
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short, our happiness depends on the free functioning of our 
divine reason. This is the reply to Thrasymachus’ contention 
that injustice pays when it goes unpunished; and whether we 
regard the reply as it stands as satisfactory or not, it is clear 
that Plato did not regard rewards (at any rate of a non-spiritual 
kind) and punishments as the sole or important reason for prac- 
tising virtue. Nor can the aim be simply a tranquil, contempla- 
tive life enjoyed here on earth, for at Meno 81B we read: gaci 
yàp thv wvxjv tov àvÜpómov eva. dÜávarov . . . eiv 85 bia ravra 
(i. e. because the soul lasts for ever) ós dawrara 8tfliovac roy Biov. 
Although in the verses that Socrates goes on to quote from 
Pindar, Pindar represents an exalted final life on earth (prior 
to eternal bliss) as one of the rewards of virtue, the fact that 
Plato nowhere else mentions such a reward, together with the 
sentences that I have quoted and the evidence of the Republic, 
shows that the aim in his view was simply spiritual bliss for ever. 
Confirmation of this is provided by the Phaedo, where philosophic 
purity is said to be an essential requirement for one who would 
dwell with the gods (82B-C). We may suppose that only in 
sueh a state of purity would a soul be capable of reaching the 
outer region and beholding truth whenever it needed to (248C). 
Any soul ean grow wings after ten thousand years (249A), but 
.only the philosopher becomes perfect (réAcos, 949C). ——— 

The conclusion, then, is inescapable. If we assume that all 
souls go up to the celestial region at the end of a ten-thousand- 
year cycle, and admit that there is no guarantee that all such 
souls will be perfect when they go there, some souls will be liable 
to “fall” and undergo, presumably, a further cycle of lives. 
Further, since the object of trying to attain to philosophie virtue 
is in fact eternal bliss, it is clear that only when such virtue has 
been attained ean one hope for complete immunity from any 
further fall. How long it takes to achieve that will depend upon 
individual effort, and will not be fixed at all. The return every 
ten thousand years to the celestial region will simply giv& the 
soul a chance to refresh its memory, until such time as it attains 
to perfect purity; and the “falls” described in the Phaedrus 
myth will be falls of souls tuat in the course of the cycles of lives 
which they last completed did not manage to * train ? their baser 
instincts sufficiently well. 

In support of this conclusion, I would cite Timaeus 42B-D, 
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where we find that a man “should have no rest from the travail 
of these [metempsychotic] changes, until letting the revolution 
of the Same and uniform within himself draw into its train all 
that turmoil of fire and water and earth that had later grown 
about it, he should control its irrational turbulence by discourse 
of reason and return once more to the form of his first and best 
condition " (trans. Cornford). There is no mention here of a 
fixed period of time. On the contrary, salvation depends upon 
the supremacy of reason (the attainment of which, as we saw, 
was the main reason for practising justice according to the 
Republic), and there is apparently no knowing how long that 
may take. It looks as though the number of lives lived may 
easily exceed ten in number, and the number of years spent in 
wandering far exceed ten thousand. 


Such a conclusion does not necessarily conflict with the Pindar 
fragment quoted in the Meno (81B-C), since, although that 
suggests that Persephone’s acceptance of a souls zowd will be 
followed by release for ever, we are not told that she will accept 
such a rowá the first time it is offered; * rather the reverse is 
implied. Nor does it necessarily conflict with what Empedocles 
says in fragment 146 (Diels-Kranz), for we are not told that the 
final apotheosis which he describes will always take place at the 


* Professor Rose (in Greek Poeiry and Life, Essays presented to 
Gilbert Murray [1936], p. 91) goes so far as to say: “ We may guess 
that the general run of mankind do not satisfy Persephone.” The rowá 
no doubt includes an enneateris of servitude in Hades for original sin 
(Rohde, Psyche, Eng. trans. pp. 444-5; Rose, loc. cit., pp. 89 sq.), but 
it must include something more than punishment—viz. moral virtue 
exhibited during life-—or Plato could not quote the fragment as a reason 
for living és óc:órara; even Pindar himself cannot have meant that 
acceptance of the rowd depends simply on the behaviour of the soul 
during the enneateris, or the amount of penance done during that period, 
for Persephone could presumably control both. It is possible that if 
the enneateris which our souls undergo corresponds, as Rose and Rohde 
say, to that undergone, according to Hesiod, Theog. 793 sq., by a god 
who forswears himself, the 10,000-year cycle of lives was thought to 
correspond to the péyas ériavrós of unconsciousness that lIesiod also 
mentions as part of the appropriate punishment. Pindar (frag. 131 
Bergk*) represents the soul as asleep during the active life of man. We 
may also note that Apollo's atonement for the slaying of Python seems 
to have included wAdvac as well as the Aarpeía (cf. Plutarch, De Def. 
Orac. 15). 
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end of one of his cycles of “thrice ten thousand seasons." 
Indeed in fragment 129 we have explicit mention of more than 
ten lives: 


T 8 [A 3 7 » 7 i8 , 

7v ÒE Tis EV Ketvowty àvi)p vreptógta, eios . .. 
~ cid me y rd 9 

DEL 0 ye Tay Ovrwy Trüvrov ÀAcUgacakev Ekag TOV 
f / 3b A fo 3 X 27 5 

kat re O€k’ dv@poruwy Kat T^ etxoow aioyeogty. 


But Empedocles, of course, may not have contemplated an inter- 
val of 900 years between lives. We need not deny the existence 
of some differences between the eschatologies of these writers, 
even if we want to find a common Orphic or other substrate 
underlying them all. But the only certain difference of any 
importance between Plato on the one hand and Pindar in this 
fragment and Empedocles on the other is that the two latter 
envisage a final life of happiness on earth as a reward, prior to 
the final release, whereas Plato does not— or at any rate he does 
not regard the matter in quite the same way. Even according 
to Plato, of course, on my view, the last life would be happy, 
inasmuch as it would be philosophic. But Pindar and Empedo- 
cles are thinking in terms of an earthly reward, whereas Plato 
is not; and he has his own view, moreover, of what constitutes 
a happy life. Plato, then, refines and improves upon such 
accounts of the soul’s fate as those to be found in Pindar and 
Empedocles, by making the practice of the highest kind of virtue 
independent of all thought of punishment or of what might 
generally be regarded as a reward. But some may think it an 
advantage of my view that it brings Plato into line with Pindar 
and Empedocles to this extent, that the final life on earth will 
be rather special. 

My contention that a ten-thousand-year cycle does not, for 
Plato, necessarily constitute the whole period of a soul’s wander- 
ings does not, of course, explain its original “ fall "—if, accord- 
ing to Plato, it had one. If Proclus and Cornford (Plato’s 


5It may be mentioned incidentally that Herodotus (II, 123), who 
speaks of a doctrine that the soul, human at first, must for a long period 
of time be reincarnated in the bodies of animals, does not say that 
3000 years (the length of his "cycle") will constitute the whole of a 
soul’s wanderings; and that since, according to him, the soul “ goes the 
round of all creatures of land or sea or air," we almost certainly have 
here again more than ten incarnations—-although Herodotus clearly did 
not contemplate some nine hundred years of reckoning after each life. 
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Cosmology, p. 145) are right, and Plato regarded mankind and 
the universe as having had no beginning in time, he may have 
supposed that such souls as have neither been damned (if he 
really believed in eternal damnation) nor obtained final release 
have been undergoing cycles of reincarnation from all eternity. 
If, as others believe, the creation of man by the created gods at 
Timaeus 42D is meant to suggest a beginning in time, he may 
have supposed that all such souls have been undergoing rein- 
carnation since then—or at any rate since the time when they 
were severally confined by the created gods within human bodies. 
The T4maeus does not describe anything that might reasonably 
be called a “fall”: it does not suggest that our souls originally 
enjoyed a state of bliss which they could have continued to enjoy, 
but lost through some weakness or fault on their part. The 
suggestion is rather that God intended that there should be 
mortal creatures, so that the All might be complete (41B-C), and 
that our souls were made especially to be incarnated (42D, 69C), 
though as a reward for virtue a soul can win a return—whether 
to wait temporarily or to abide for ever is not made clear—to 
that “consort star " in which it was once temporarily set, prior 
to incarnation, for the purpose of being shown the laws of destiny 
(41E-42B). From this point of view the first incarnation of a 
soul, if there was a “ first” incarnation, could not be regarded 
as a “fall.” In the Phaedo, of course, Plato treats incarnation 
as a sort of imprisonment (82E), which may suggest that it 
might be punishment for something, and looks like a reflection 
of Orphic doctrine, though the curious fact that in an earlier 
passage (62B) he represents the application of the same body- 
prison idea to the question of suicide as “ difficult to grasp” 
perhaps indicates that he was not necessarily prepared to accept 
the idea literally, with all its implications. If we like, we can 
regard the mythical description of the making of our souls 
(Timaeus 42D, 69C-D) as a “ transposition,” in M. Diés’ sense 
of that word, of the account of original sin contained in the 
legend of the origin of mankind from the Titans. But the fact 


? Tannery (Rév. de Phil., XXII, pp. 126 sq.) and Rose (loc. cit.) have 
claimed that this legend was in Pindar’s mind when he wrote the verses 
quoted in the Meno; Rose (Harvard Theol. Rev., XXXVI, pp. 247 sq.) 
answers objections of Linforth (The Arts of Orpheus, p. 349) ; and Pro- 
fessor Dodds argues for the antiquity of the legend in The Greeks and 
ihe Irrational, pp. 155-6. 
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remains that Plato does not commit himself to a doctrine of an 
original fall. He may be suggesting, rather, that the human 
soul may aspire to promotion which would enable it to enjoy such 
bappiness as it has never known before. 

But these matters are obscure, and of little importance to my 
contention that a ten-thousand-year cycle does not, for Plato, 
necessarily constitute the whole period of a soul’s wanderings, 
and that the “falls” described in the Phaedrus are not meant 
to be original “ falls.” What that contention explains, I submit, 
is how Plato could suggest that a soul will inevitably go to the 
celestial region at the end of a ten-thousand-year cycle, while at 
the same time insisting on the necessity of philosophic virtue 
for the attainment of eternal bliss. Further, it squares the 
Phaedrus with Timaeus 42B-D; and it also brings Plato into 
line with Empedocles by abolishing any limit to the total number 
of lives lived, and with both Empedocles and Pindar by giving a 
special importance to the last life on earth. It also incidentally 
explains why the “ falls ” described in the Phaedrus are described 
as they are, as due to “ bad training,” by the most important part 
of a soul, of some other part. 

R. S. BLUCK. 
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The publication in 1950 of Leumann’s Homerische Wörter 
showed that many linguistic features included in the “ Homeric ” 
poems, are best regarded as coming from the imitation of a 
passage that had been misunderstood.t I hope to add one rather 
different example; one in which there is misunderstanding not 
so much, perhaps, of the language used, as of the significance 
of the thing talked about. 

The etymology is clear: dpoAyés is a nomen actionis to 
dpéedyw ‘to milk, cf. Risch, Wortbildung d. hom. Sprache, p. 
181. Leumann, p. 164, n. 13, says: “ Etymologisch muss ápoAyós 
das Melken bedeuten, aber ein ‘ Melken der Nacht" ist bis jetzt 
nicht einleuchtend erklärt.” It is known that in Homer this 
noun is used always in the phrase (év) vv«rós àpoAyo, and that 
in the Iliad this phrase is found only in similes. 

The latter fact is not & peculiarity of the phrase nor of its 
head ágoXyós. Such unexpected distribution is shared by a 
number of semantically connected words. These are ones used 
in talking about a certain human activity, and the poets of the 
Ihad have chosen to tell a story in the mainstream of which 
this activity plays practically no part. The words may be said to 
come from the vocabulary of the dairy. Even so, there are 
by-ways in which these words may occasionally find entrance to 
the poem. 

The chief one is by use in similes. Thus ápéAyo ‘to milk’ A 484, 
yada ‘milk’? A 484, E 902; yAdyos ‘milk’ B 471, If 643 ; wepryAayys 
‘overflowing with milk’ 11642; réààa ‘milk-pail’? IL 642; dyyos 
‘milk-pail’ B 471, TI 643 ; ézds ‘ fig-juice, used as rennet E 902 
are found only in similes. Very occasionally a minor episode may 
call for one of these words: Zeus turns his eyes to a distant 
people ‘InanpoAyay yAakrooáyov N 5-6; a captive grates cheese in 
preparing her owner's drink A 639, but rvpós is not found else- 
where in the Iliad. 

Another way is opened when the poets wish to tell the time of 
day at which something happened. "They feel this wish often 
enough to reserve jos ‘ when’ for use on such oceasions.* Their 


1 Compare Language, XXVII (1951), pp. 68-80. 
2 The fact is noted by Brandt, Griech. Temporalpartikeln (1908), p. 
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clock is ordinarily the moving of the firmament—dawn, high 
noon, sunset. Occasionally they use instead a regularly recur- 
ring human activity. That activity may figure little, if at all, 
in the main story. Only in II 779 ĝuos & jéAvos perevioero Bovàv- 
révde does BovAvróvüe appear in the Iitad. It was not one of the 
things its poets chose to talk of often. Felling of trees figures 
in their story only in one episode—the preparations for Patroclus 
funeral. We might expect to find in it 8pvrópos, but we would be 
disappointed. A synonym bAoróuo. was given in © 123 by the 
medieval MSS; but has now been set aside because of the dis- 
covery of a Ptolemaic papyrus.?  Apvrópos is used w 315 by 
Nestor in a list of activities, success in which he ascribes to 
piis. It is found also in a simile IT 638, and in the clocking 
usage A 86 jos 8è Ópvrópos wep ávijp wrAlocato Seixvov. The jyos 
construction was not the only way of performing the timing 
operation. We find ios & jpryévaca ávg podedaxrvdos "Has A 477, 
B 1, and 18 other places in the Odyssey; but also dy’ Hot (pawo- 
pévgdw). I shall suggest that (èv) åpoày ‘at milking time’ 
is another such usage. 

The poets of the Odyssey chose a story of a different sort. It 
matters little that Odysseus in his wanderings came across a 
sorceress who used, « 234, rvpós “cheese in preparing a vehicle 
for her drugs. That could be regarded as merely comparable 
with the mention of cheese in A 689. It is quite different, when 
another of the hero's adventures revolves about his being kept 
prisoner for hours in a cave by a giant dairy-farmer. Three 
times . 244-50, 308-10, 341-3, we are told how the dairy-farmer 
morning and evening performed rà à épya * his chores ^—milking 
and what goes with it; also dairy products and utensils are 
lying around. Words that get into the Zhad only through 
by-paths are here used in a matter-of-fact way. To be noted are: 
dpéXyw fto milk? 4 223, 238, 244, 308, 841; yda ‘milk’ ı 246, 
297; ayyos f milk-pail? & 222, 248, used also as containers of 
ship provisions (8 289), and by a swineherd («c 13) in mixing a 
drink (uses not mentioned in the Iliad); rvpós ‘ cheese’ , 219, 


37; Hermann, Nebensdtze (1912), p. 307 looks like a possible misprint: 
* Homer gebraucht es (nur» zur Angabe von Tageszeiten.” Then appar- 
ently forgetfulness, cf. Cunliffe, LSJ, Chantraine, IT, p. 254. Leumann, 
p. 313 is the exception. 

3 Cf, Pasquali, Storia, p. 242. 
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225, 232—also mentioned, v 69, as part of the food given by 
Aphrodite to the daughters of Pandareus; and along with yáàa 
* milk? in Menelaos’ description of Libya (8 88-9). 

A number of words are used in this adventure with the 
Cyclops, but occur infrequently elsewhere; ópós ‘whey’ . 222, 
mentioned also as food p 225; rpédw ‘to curdle? ¢ 249; otfap 
‘udder?’ « 440, and in a marginal meaning ot@ap dpovpys I 141 
= 283; .ávjpeAkros ‘unmilked’ & 439; čußpvov ‘young of an 
animal’ « 245, 309, 342. Names of animals: rpdyos ‘ he-goat ’ 
t 289 ; kpiós ‘ram’ ı 447, 461; dpveds ‘ram’ ı 289, 432, 444, 463, 
550; used ag sacrifices a 25, x 527, 572, A 131, y 278, B 550; 
Priam compares Odysseus to one T 197; * até ranges widely but 
pynkddes aiyes is found only « 124, 244, 341, A 383, Y 31, cf. 
A.J. P., LXXVII (1956), pp. 286-7 ; xpdyovor * firstlings? ( 221; 
péracca, * midlings? ı 221; Epoa ‘youngest’ ı 222. Dairy ap- 
pliances: yavAoí some kind of vessel « 228 ; oxadides another kind 
t 2285; rapoot * cheese-holders? . 219, but of the flat of the foot 
A 377, 888; ráAapos ‘basket’ for cheese . 247, Helen’s work- 
basket 8 125, 131, and in the vintage scene X [568] ; onxds ‘ pen? 
. 219, 227, 819, 439, in a simile x 412, and in a description of a 
sheep farm, as part of the decoration on Achilles’ shield 3 [589]. 

Under these circumstances the Odyssey has no need of by-paths 
and has made little use of them. In addition to what has been 
already told I may note that the mention of cheese and milk 
(è 88-9) is in Menelaos’ account of the riches of distant Libya. 
No simile comes from the dairy except x 410-16 which compares 
the joy of his comrades at Odysseus’ return to that of calves 
bursting from their pens to greet their mothers returning from 
pasture. A comparison equates the flower of the plant moly and 
milk: ydàaxrı 8€ eixeXov àyÜos x 304. No use of dairy vocabulary 
is made in the clocking operation except for vuxrés ápoXyo (8 
841). This is not a simile as are similar examples of the phrase 
in the Iliad. 

Fluctuation in the frequency of lexical units is a factor often 
present when changes in language occur. Copious records are 
needed for a satisfactory study of it at any period; and those we 


*In T 196 the comparison is to a «rfdkos ‘ram’ which recurs only in 
N 492 (a simile). Fick is said (Ameis-Hentze, Anhang I, p. 184) to 
have rejected P 197.8—an idea that could be right, if ‘rejected’ is 
properly defined. 
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have for Homeric times are far from showing with completeness 
all we should like to know. Much of this fluctuation is—as 
Bloomfield says (Language, p. 277)—-simply superficial, that is 
due to extralinguistie circumstances. I have mentioned many— 
perhaps too many—examples, partly because of interest in the 
topic, but also from a wish to forestall an overvaluation of the 
odd distribution of (èv) vuxrds dpodyo. 

Among us milking is normally done about sunup and about 
sundown. It and what goes with it are the two big chores of a 
dairy-farmer’s life. If no evidence were at hand, we would 
probably assume that such was the custom in Homeric times. 
However we are told that the Cyclops did his chores (ra à épya) 
at these times; and there is no other evidence. J suggest that 
the phrase (èv) vuxrds àáuoAyó——used only in the clocking opera- 
tion—distinguishes the evening from the morning chore.’ 

This introduces another oddity of distribution. Why does the 
opposite phrase ‘morning milking’ never appear in our records? 
I think we can see why the poets have chosen to speak of the 
one, and not of the other. At the time of the evening milking 
the herd is most vulnerable to attack by wild beasts. The 
animals must be brought in from the pasture. Some will want 
to linger, others will want to rush to the milk pails. They will 
straggle in a long line, and the farmer cannot be everywhere to 
protect them. Besides the wild beast will be fresh from his lair 
and ravenously hungry. In the morning conditions are quite 
different. ‘Time taken for the milking chore and for break- 
fasting permits the day to brighten. The wild beasts will have 
holed up in their lairs. Besides the farmer, freed from anxiety 
about the rear by the wall of the adA7, can walk in front and keep 
the herd bunched up. It is the time when danger of attack is 
least, and consequently the time of least interest to the poets. 

On linguistic evidence the earliest of the four Iliadic passages 
involved is A 172-6, where it is said of the Trojans fleeing from 
Agamemnon : 

oi 8° èri Kap, péoooy wedioy hoBéovro Bdes ös, 

ds te Aéwy EfOByoe podav èy vukrós dpodAye 

vácas' Tj 0€ v in dvadaiveras airds OAeÜpos* 

ays Ò e$ abyev’ dake AaBov kparepoiaw ó80ow 
apwroy, ereara é O’ alpa kal éyxata ravra Aadvoce* 


5 Here ‘milking’ will not mean the time between the first and last 
pull on a teat, but will include ail the attendant actions. 
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This is a clearly drawn, realistic picture of an attack on the herd 
as it comes straggling back to the milk-pails ‘at the time of the 
evening milking.’ 

Linguistic evidence does not fix the order of the other three 
passages. I shall mention next two similes from the “Exropos 
'Avaípeo:s that compare the flash of Achilles’ armament to the 
gleam of stars. 

The simpler of the two is X 317-19: 


olos Ò aornp clot per’ áo rpáot vukrós apoAye 

émzepos, 0s káros èv oipave toratat doTHp, 

Os alyuns àméAapar eUvjkeos - - - - 
This is a good picture of the sky at the time of the evening 
milking. It is of course no proof that vuxrds åuoày has for this 
poet the same meaning as was intended in A173. All that can 
be said is that a shift of meaning is ‘ not proven.’ 

X. 26-32 is more elaborate. Priam was the first to see Achilles: 


Trappaivov?’ ws T àorép' éxecovpevoy wedioto, 

és pa r’ Grwpys cow, apilnror 0€ of abyal 
paivoyrat woAXoiot per áorpáot vuxrds poy" 

dy re KÜy' "Qapiwvos éxixkAnow kaAéovaw. 
Aaprporatos py ó y éori, kakòy ÑE re ona TéTUKTAL, 
Kal re héper wOAAOY muperòy pepómeoat Bporoiaty* 

ds roð xaAKds EAaure rept ornbera Ücovros. 

The poet has here made two statements about Sirius: (a) he 
‘comes’ ósopijs; (b) his rays shine bright vuxròs àpoAyo. It may 
be doubted whether he intended them to be taken as synchronous. 

If he did not intend them to be so taken, there is no problem. 
No change from the meaning of wxrds duoAyg as used in A 173 
is ‘ proven.’ 

If he intended them to be synchronous, and vuerós áuoAyo to 
be used as in A 178, he has blundered in his astronomy. That 
need trouble none except those who believe in an inerrant poet. 
However his blunder could be transferred from astronomy to 
syntax. A star is not visible on the day of its true cosmic rising 
but a few days later “there will come a day on which the star 
rises so early that it is visible in the morning twilight im- 
mediately before the sun appears." 9 This is the heliacal rising, 
and is what the poet means by the ‘coming’ of the star. The 


9 Nilsson, Primitive Time-reckoning, p. 6. 
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time a star anticipates sunrise increases by nearly four minutes 
each day. The poet may intend to speak of what can be seen 
as the visibility of Sirius is thus prolonged; and believes vuxrós 
dpoAy@ to mean ‘in the night,’ at milking time.’ 

The remaining simile O 323-6 deals with the rout of the 
Achaeans by Hector and Apollo: 

oi Ò ös r He Bowy ayéAnv 1) c0 péy’ olay 
Onpe Sia Krovéwor peAaivyns vuxTos dpodye, 
éA0óyv" éEamivns onudvropos où mapeóvros, 
às époByGev *"Axatoi dvadrxides: 

In comparison with the simile of A the striking thing is the 
lack of clearness in the picture. The herds attacked are cattle 
or sheep; the attackers are any two wild beasts. From the simile 
of A, or others like it, the poet has derived his vuxrds duody@ / 
éABóys èfarivys, and combined it with onudyropos ob zapeóvros SUg- 
gested by K 485-7 or its like. He does not see that, unless his 
understanding of wxrés åpoày has shifted from that of his 
model, the combination is impossible. Originally vuxròs ápoXyo 
indieated the one time when the herdsman would certainly be 
present. Here it is just a phrase of high prestige, but with no 
definite meaning. 

The simile is dated as late by oióv, cf. Bechtel, Vocalcontrac- 
tion, pp. 269 f. I may note also that it is the only example in 
the Epos in which an adjective is added to vu«rós in this phrase. 

The only example in the Odyssey, à 840-1, is not in a simile, 
but in an account of a supernatural vision sent by Athena to con- 
sole Penelope. When it departed, she awoke díAov 8€ of trop 
idvOn / as oi évapyés Gvetpov érécovro vuKTos apody@. 

Nilsson, op. cit., p. 36 comments: “It is a well known fact 
that we dream for the most part shortly before waking,” and 
seems later to believe that Penelope slept through the night and 
woke at the time of the morning milking. I believe that, if it 
were worth a try, a fair case could be made for the evening 
milking. But in so late a passage I think it much more prob- 
able that its author attached no definite meaning to vuxròs üpoAyo, 
but feels that its sound and prestige will make a splendid ending 
for an episode.? 


* Night lasts until sunup. 
* In 6 785-6 the suitors picked for the ambush moor their ship in deep 
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In the Hymns we have only the account (IV, 6-9 — XVIII, 
6-9) of the begetting of Hermes: Maia was dwelling in a cave, 
&vÜa, Kpoviwy 
vipdy évrAokápe picyéoKero vukrós dpodya, 
Spa Kara yAvkds varvos éxou AevkoAevoy "Hponv, 
Aifov áffavárovs re Peovs Oyntovs T’ avOpwzovs. 


A paraphrase: “ there the son of Cronos used to wrap in his arms 
at the time of the evening milking the fair-tressed nymph, while 
Hera was asleep " would make sense as a combination of Eng- 
lish words. But no poet could reasonably be suspected of wishing 
to say any such thing—that the amorousness of the god and 
the sleepiness of his wife had been clocked and found to coincide 
“at the time of the evening milking.” Again vvkrós àpoAyo is 
a phrase of great prestige to which no definite meaning is 
attached. | 

The phrase disappears from literature except for tepas vuxrds 
dpoAdydy (the acc. is new) in Aesch., fr. 69, 6. 'AnoAyós alone is 
found as a v. l. in Eur., fr. 781, 6, and in Orph. H., 34, 12. 
In Eur., fr. 104 it seems to function as an adjective. Leumann, 
p. 164, gives an explanation of the shift of eategory. However, 
it may be better to join Wecklein, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad., 1911, 
No. 3, p. 22, in approval of Döderlein’s slight correction of 
Hesychius who has saved the fragment. 

There is no need to discuss ancient interpretations. Wecklein 
(op. cit., p. 21) well says: “Sie dienen nur zum Beweis der 
Unzuverlassigkeit alter Grammatikererklàrung." He and Leu- 
mann, p. 274, say what is needed about equating dpoAyds with 
axpy. Wecklein is also right in seeing that Hesychius! dpoAyale- 
peonpBpile is based on a single literary passage. I should, how- 
ever, render áuoAyáte not by * Es dunkelt " but by “ It’s milking- 
time.” A herdsman is about to refresh himself (or a visitor) 
with a cup of milk, and the context shows it is about noon. 

Paula Wahrmann, Glotta, XIII (1924), pp. 98-101, gave as 
Modern Greek continuants: dppepyds ‘die Stunde des Melkens’ 
(Kos), duoupyds * Jahreszeit in der gemolken wird’ (Telos). The 


water, go ashore, take a meal, and wait for the coming of evening. In 
5 787 Penelope is in bed, and asleep by 6 794. Athena takes action 
à 795-839. Penelope wakes 8 839-41. Suitors set sail ë 842. How far 
these scenes are successive, how far simultaneous may be open to debate, 
So also is the amount of time a goddess needs to implement her will. 
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absence from the literature is probably in part superficial fluctua- 
tion, in part due to our fragmentary knowledge. 


Postscripr: I draw attention to the fact that v is found in A 173, 
the earliest example, but in none of the five later passages. This seems 
understandable, 

In A 173, as I interpret it, vvxvós is a modifier of dyotya; and the 
phrase is of the pattern PMA, a pattern quite common in relation-axis 
constructions, An unpublished monograph on the prepositions of the 
Iliad finds under év alone 64 examples of this pattern. But when vuxrés 
is understood to be in some other construction—one such is suggested 
above (pp. 169-70)-—it ceases to be a modifier of duoMyg. Then, if év were 
retained, we would have a relation-axis construction interrupted by a 
weighty word-pattern P( )A. Such patterns are found: dr’ ixwp xepds 
óuópyvv E 416; év Bé Binvy Spor kai év yotveoow COgkev P 569; ék perv 
KeBpidvny Bedéwr pwa Épvccav II 781. They are not frequent, say about 
100 among over 4000 relation-axis constructions, This unusual pattern 
could be avoided by simply dropping év. Once this was done, it would 
be imitated. 

GEORGE M. BOLLING. 
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SI. ... spero consuetudine et 

coniugio liberali devinetum, Chreme, 

dehine facile ex illis sese emersurum malis. 

CH. ‘Tibi ita hoc videtur; at ego non posse arbitror 
neque illum hane perpetuo habere neque me perpeti. 
SI. Qui scis ergo istuc, nisi periclum feceris? 


The foregoing passage has troubled commentators from Dona- 
tus? down. In a recent study of “A Terentian Pattern of 
Negation,” P. R. Murphy attempts to throw light upon it by 
calling attention to Terence’s fondness for a particular negative 
pattern. In the course of his discussion, Murphy summarizes 
the previous interpretations of the passage. It is the purpose of 
this note to challenge these interpretations, including the one 
which he adopts, and to advance a new one which, if accepted, 
would remove the passage entirely from the sphere of Murphy’s 
discussion. 

Our passage is part of a dialogue in which Simo attempts to 
secure as a bride for his son Pamphilus the daughter of Chremes, 
Philumena. Chermes, who had once sought the match, is now 
opposed to it because of Pamphilus’ recently discovered attach- 
ment to the courtesan Glycerium. 

The difficulty is centered in Chremes! words Tibi tta hoc 
videtur: at ego non posse arbitror | neque illum hanc perpetuo 
habere neque me perpeti. Their general sense is clear: Simo 
regards the marriage for which he pleads as a panacea for Pam- 
philus’ troubles; Chremes, on the other hand, sees ahead a diffi- 
cult situation both for his daughter and for himself. But exactly 
how do Chremes! words at ego—perpeti convey this attitude 
of his? 


I. The interpretation generally favored supplies illum sese 
emergere with posse, and another posse with habere and perpeti: 
in Copley's translation, *. . . hel easily pull himself out of 
the bad habits he's developed. CH. That’s what you think. 


* Ad. And. 564 NEQUE ILLUM HANC PERPETUO: amphiboliam de 
industria posui. Aut utrumque significavit. (Cf. n. 6, below.) 

? C. W., XLVIII (1954-55), pp. 203-5; ef. A. J. P., LXXVII (1956), pp. 
396-407. 
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But I don't think he can—and he can't go on keeping that 
woman, nor would I stand for it." * Murphy rejects this * princi- 
pally in view of Terence’s liking for what I may call the quasi 
afterthought negative pattern.” Now Murphy's total count of 
Terence's use of this negative pattern numbers seven instances, 
including the present occurrence; * of these seven, he counts only 
four as having clear syntax. He considers this preponderance 
of four out of seven as a sure enough guide to enable him, in 
our present passage, to reject both the interpretation which we 
are discussing (for despite the limiting word “ principally " he 
raises no other objection) and that of Sturtevant (see III, 
below), and also to determine meaning or text in the other two 
disputed passages.” Surely it is stretching the validity of stylo- 
metric statistics too far to extrapolate from four instances to 
cover the remaining three of an aggregate of seven. 

I suggest that there are sounder grounds for rejecting the 
interpretation under discussion. One lies in the inconcinnity 
of the meanings assigned to posse in the three semantic roles 
which in this view the word would have to play. The kind of 
inability implied in non posse illum emergere is quite different 
from that meant in the words non posse me perpeti: the one 
implies moral weakness and deep involvement, the other paternal 
concern and strong moral indignation. As for the words neque 
posse illum hanc perpetuo habere, there are two ways in which 
they may be taken: that Pamphilus can't go on keeping Gly- 
cerium (so Spengel, Fairclough, Ashmore, Chambry, Copley, and 
Shipp ê) or that Philumena can’t keep Pamphilus as a husband 


* Frank O., Copley, The Woman of Andros by Terence (New York, 
1949), p. 30. Cf. also ad loc. A. Spengel, Die Comüódien des P. Terentius, 
I (Berlin, 1875); C. E. Freeman and A. Sloman, P. Terenti Andria 
(Oxford, 1885); H. R. Fairclough, P. T'erentà Afri Andria (Boston, 
1901); S. G. Ashmore, The Comedies of Terence? (New York, 1910); 
E. Chambry, Térence, Comédies, I (Paris, n.d. [1932]); G. P. Shipp, 
The Andria of Terence (Melbourne, 1938). The name of the author of 
the last-named item is erroneously given as “Phipp” in C. W., XLVIII 
(1954-55), p. 204. 

t A.J. P., LXXVII (1956), pp. 397 (and n. 9), 404. 

5 C. W., XLVIII (1954-55), pp. 203-4 (and n. 2). 

* Cf. n. 3, above. It is the ambiguity in the subject-object relation- 
ship of illum and hanc to which Donatus refers by the word amphibolia 
(cf. n. 1, above). 
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(so, by implication, Freeman and Sloman,’ Sargeaunt, and 
Murphy, and, explicitly, Marouzeau?). In either case, posse 
would be meant in a sense different from that which it bears in 
the other two uses: in the first, Pamphilus can’t continue to 
keep this woman because, if he marries my daughter, I won’t let 
him; in the second, either Philumena can’t keep on having 
Pamphilus as a husband because I won’t let her continue to live 
with a man of such habits, or she can’t in the sense that she won’t 
be able to hold her husband—-an idea which, I submit, is some- 
what foreign to the Graeco-Roman concept of the relationship 
between husband and wife.? At any rate, the rapid shifts in 
the meanings which the hearer would be required to attribute 
to the word posse within the compass of verses 563-4 render 
strongly suspect any interpretation which involves first taking 
posse with the idea of emergere and then supplying it with 
habere and perpeti. 

There is, however, a stronger objection. This arises from a 
consideration of Simo's reply, Qut scis ergo istuc, nist periclum 
feceris? The interpretation under discussion not only makes me 
perpeti posse parallel to posse illum sese emergere, but places the 
clause with perpeti directly before the word tstuc. In other 
words, to Chremes! statement “I don't think I could stand it 
(i.e. Pamphilus dalliance),” Simo is made to say, “ How do 
you know you can’t stand it unless you make a try at it?” 


" Cf. n. 3, above. 

*John Sargeaunt, Terence, I (“Loeb Classical Library," London, 
1912), p. 61. 

oc... ni quà la longue elle le garde," J. Marouzeau, Térence, I 
(Paris, 1942), p. 165. Marouzeau follows the interpretatio of the 
editions in usum Delphini, e.g. Pub. Terentii Afri Comoediae Sex (Lon- 
don, Valpy, 1824), p. 337: neque filiam meam perpetuo habere conjugem. 

1 It may be significant that, of the 35 other instances in which 
Terence uses the word habeo of the relationship between a man and a 
woman, in 33 the man is the subject of the verb: Ad. 44, 179, 389, 622, 
150, 997; And. 85, 145-6, 273, 649 bis, 881, 889; Eun. 494; Heaut. 104, 
225-6; Hec. 100 bis, 148-9, 541, 644, 678, 745, 819; Phor. 169, 295-6, 433-5 
bis, 744, 754, 756-7, 941-2, 1041. The two remaining cases are apparent 
rather than real exceptions: Ad. 291 (Sostrata speaks) miseram me! 
neminem habeo, solae sumus: Geta autem hic non adest, and Hec. 752 
(Bacchis speaks) me segregalum habuisse, uxorem ut dusit, a me 
Pamphilum. Cf. Edgar B. Jenkins, Index Verborum Terentianus 
(Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1932), s.v. habco. 
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Even for a man of Simo's “designing optimism," as Murphy 
aptly calls it, this would be going a bit too far. Even more 
unsuitable is this rejoinder to the words neque posse illum hanc 
perpetuo habere, however understood. The interpretation which 
calls for posse with emergere and then with habere and perpets 
may thus, I suggest, be definitely discarded. 


II. In the interpretations * of Sargeaunt and of Marouzeau, 
habere and perpeti alone are made subordinate to posse: “... I 
can’t think it possible for him to show lasting fidelity or for me 
to tolerate anything less”; “... je ne crois pas possible ni 
qu'à la longue elle le garde ni moi que je supporte . . .” (the 
points of suspension after supporte are Marouzeau's own). 
Murphy adopts a view similar to these two, but complieates the 
situation somewhat by first calling non posse absolute, and by 
then stating that it is not absolute “in the strictest sense, for 
its subjects and complementary infinitives follow it.” 1? He 
translates: “ But I think it's no go—that he can’t be faithful to 
her [Philumena] and that I can’t stand for it.” But this 
interpretation, which avoids some of the mental gymnastics 
which I criticized in I above, still brings me perpeti into strong 
focus before Simo’s 4síuc, and therefore again has him asking, 
* How do you know you can’t stand for it if you don’t try?” 


III. Sturtevant’s interpretation,'® which Murphy rejects on 
the sole ground of its non-conformity with his negative pattern,™ 
would have much to commend it if the grammatical construction 
on which Sturtevant bases it could be convincingly documented. 
Sturtevant takes non possum neque . . . neque as equivalent to 
non possum non, “can’t not do," i.e. “can’t help," and trans- 
lates “but I think he can’t help keeping this woman for good 
and all, and I can’t help allowing it.” This not only makes good 
and appropriate sense, but does not clash with Simo’s istuc: 
* CH. He can't avoid keeping her as his regular mistress, and 
I ean't avoid having to put up with it. SI. How do you know 


11 See nn. 8 and 9, above. 

1? Of. C. W., XLVIII (1954-55), p. 204, n. 4. In this way he brings 
it within his “quasi afterthought negative pattern." 

18 Edgar H. Sturtevant, P. Terenti Afri Andria (New York, 1914), 
p. 129. 

11 C, W. XLVIII (1954-55), p. 204, n. 3. 
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this situation which you fear is unavoidable unless you make a 
try at it?” However selfish this retort is, it has the merit of 
not suggesting to Simo that he try his hand at condoning con- 
cubinage; it merely pleads that he try to find out whether there 
will be any necessity of condoning it. The difficulty, as I have 
pointed out, lies in the Latin construction suggested: non 
possum neque... neque as equivalent to non possum non. But 
Sturtevant cites only Cie. Fam., IX, 14, 1: non possum non 
. confiteri, and I have been unable to find an instance of non 
possum neque .. . neque with similar force. 


IV. The interpretation which I shall suggest has been partly 
anticipated in one of its aspects by Copley and in another by 
Marouzeau. Immediately following the passage quoted in I, 
above, Copley has Simo say, “ How do you know he can’t, if you 
don’t give him a chance?” Now Chremes has just said, “ But 
I don’t think he can [pull himself out of ... bad habits]—and 
he can’t go on keeping that woman... .” Therefore, when 
Simo is made to say, “ How do you know he can’t... ?” 
Copley obviously intends him to mean “ can’t pull himself out 

. ," not “can’t go on keeping. . . .” In other words, Copley 
has Simo disregard the words neque illum hanc perpetuo habere 
neque me perpeti, and has him use the word istuc to refer only 
to Chremes’ pessimistic at ego non posse arbitror. This in itself 
yields excellent sense, but it decidedly weakens the case for 
continuing the force of posse to cover habere, as Copley does. 
Had Chremes’ words been spoken in such a way as to bring 
habere into close relation with posse, it would have been very 
difficult for Simo convincingly to focus on the first of the verbs 
governed by posse to the exclusion of the second, particularly 
when the first verb (emergere supplied from emersurum) is only 
implicit, while the second (habere) is actually uttered. 

Marouzeau, as we have seen in II, above, regards Chremes 
speech as an incomplete utterance; the points of suspension 
which we have seen after the word supporte also appear after 
perpeti in his Latin text. In other words, Marouzeau repre- 
sents Chremes as on the point of elaborating further on the 
situation, but as interrupted by Simo.!? 


16 On the interruption of one character by another in Terence, ef. 
Andreas Thierfelder, P. Terentius Afer: Andria (Heidelberg, 1951), 
pp. 48-9. 
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Let us try combining these two ideas and using them some- 
what differently. Let us put a full stop after arbitror, and 
understand Chremes to mean at ego non posse illum sese 
emergere arbitror. Let us then have him start a new thought, 
whieh, had he been allowed to complete it, would have run 
something like Neque ilum hanc perpetuo habere neque me 
perpeti | test aequom postulare® But he is interrupted by 
Simo, whose attention has been riveted by the words mom posse 
arbitror, which he cannot leave unchallenged. It is to these 
words and to these alone to which he refers his istuc, for he has 
stopped listening after arbitror. 

I would punctuate and translate as follows: 


CH. Tibi ita hoe videtur; at ego non posse arbitror. 
Neque illum hane perpetuo habere neque me perpeti... 
SI. Qui seis ergo istuc, nisi periclum feceris? 


“CH. Thats what you think; but I don’t think he can extri- 
cate himself. And for him to go on keeping that woman, and 
for me to allow (my daughter to marry him under these circum- 
stances), isn't... SI. How do you know he can't, if you don't 
make a try at it?” 


In this way, I suggest, the difficulties of previous interpreta- 
tions may be avoided, and we may arrive at a sense which is 
satisfactory from the standpoint both of Latinity and of dramatic 
appropriateness.7* 


Harry L. Levy. 
HUNTER ConLnEGE oF THE City or New YORK. 


18 For two coordinate neque clauses dependent upon an affirmative 
verb, ef. Hun, 244-5: at ego infelix neque ridiculus esse neque plagas 
pati / possum; Ad. 611: ut neque quid me faciam nec quid agam certum 
sit; also Heaut. 964; Eun. 199-200; Phor. 181, 507; Ad. 485-6. That 
Chremes regards the situation as one in which he is being asked to 
condone Pamphilus’ dallianee and consent to the marriage despite it is 
shown by his own words later in the play: And. 828-32: perpulisti me, 
ut homini adulescentulo / in alio occupato amore, abhorrenti ab re 
uxoria, / fiiam ut darem in seditionem aique in incertas nuptias, 
/5.../ impetrasti. 

17 As I remarked at the outset, this interpretation, if accepted, would 
render the passage irrelevant to Murphy's discussion of the negative 
pattern non . . . neque . , . neque, since it would distribute these 
words between two different sentences. 
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In a detailed study of érAoyifoua: and related words in Epi- 
-curean texts, G. Arrighetti maintains that these terms refer 
to an immediate awareness—intuition or consciousness-——rather 
than to a kind of reasoning. Acknowledging that Aoyouds means 
calculation, he nevertheless contends that the prefix ém-, ex- 
pressing immediacy, restricts the application of the compound 
to non-inferential forms of knowledge. He accordingly rejects 
the view that érAoyiopdes is used by the Epicureans of inductive 
inference.? 

Prominent among his arguments is that from the occurrence 
of émoywpuós in ethical contexts. Epicurus several times uses 
the phrase, ó rov réAovs ériAoyiopds (Main Tenets, 20, 22; Letter 
io Menoeceus, 138; and fragments from On Nature, edited by 
C. Diano, Epicuri Ethica |Florence, 1946], pp. 29 and 47); 
but he denies that the acceptance of pleasure as the good requires 
reasoning: negat opus esse ratione (Cic., De Fin., I, 30). Arri- 
ghetti concludes, therefore, that émrAoyiopds is not a form of 
reasoning. 

Yet Cicero's formulation by no means eliminates logical opera- 
tions from the identifieation and pursuit of the highest good. 
The immediate experience of pleasure as a good is, to be sure, a 
TáÜos,* and cannot be identified with éraAoyopds; * but the very 
generalization that there is no end other than pleasure requires 
a certain amount of attention to a variety of experiences (medi- 
ocrem animadversionem aique admonitionem) and implies that 
the principle thus established is valid even of actions which lie 
outside the limits of our experience. More important, however, 


! La Parola del Passato, VII (1952), pp. 119-44. 

*The term was thus interpreted by P. and E. De Lacy, Philodemus, 
On Methods of Inference (Philadelphia, 1941). On pp. 137-44 Arrighetti 
presents his objections to our view. 

5 Letter to Menoeceus, 129; cf. Cic., De Fin., I, 30 (sentiri). 

* Cf. Philod., Rhet., Vol. I, p. 254, 33-5 Sudhaus: [4] waénrixds uóvov 
GAN’ [é]vriNovy [1]o «Gs. 

5 Cicero, De Fin., I, 30, expresses its universality in the form of a 
question: ea quid percipit aut quid iudicat, quo aut petat aut fugiat 
aliquid, praeter voluptatem et dolorem? 
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is the fact that sensation does not of itself instruct us how to 
discriminate among pleasures. The réAos does not include all 
pleasures (cf. Letter to Menoeceus, 131), but only those that add 
up to a pleasant life (?ucunde vere, De Fin., I, 42). Sensation 
finds all pleasures good, whereas the discernment of the proper 
limits of pleasure is a peculiar achievement of the philosopher, 
who thus escapes the unhappiness to whieh the majority of 
mankind is subject (De Fin., I, 32-8). The role of émaAoyiopds 
in ethies corresponds exactly to this situation. It is a faculty 
that not all men use (Epicurus, frag. 68 Usener), it is concerned 
with the discovery of limits (Main Tenets, 20; cf. Sent. Vat., 
63), and it is one of the characteristic activities of the good 
Epicurean (Letter io Menoeceus, 183).? 

The logical operations required by Epicurean ethics are em- 
pirical. It is by turning our attention to sensations and per- 
ceptions that we discover and eliminate the causes of fear and 
distress (Letter to Herodotus, 82). Cicero’s phrase, mediocrem 
animadversionem atque admonitionem, is in keeping with this 
empirical emphasis, and his rejection of argumentum conclu- 
sionemque rations (De Fin., I, 30) further emphasizes the view 
that experience provides all the necessary data for the discovery 
of the good. 

Other Epicurean uses of ém:Aoysopos may readily be interpreted 
as referring to principles or generalizations derived from accu- 
mulated experience. Several times it is linked with memory, 
which is one of the empiricists’ chief sources of data.” There is 
also recognition of the need to examine all the pertinent evidence 
in a systematic way. Again, émAoeywpós is associated with the 


9 1t is difficult for most men (Diog. Oen., frag. X XXVIII, col, I, 8-9) 
and is not employed by animals (Philod., De Diis, I, col. XIII, 1-2). 
Plutarch (Aor. 611 A) gives érAoyiopeés its Epicurean meaning, and in 
a non-Epicurean context (Mor. 1045 A) denies it to animals and small 
children, 

* Epicurus, On Nature, p. 29 Diano; frag. 423 (p. 283, 20 f.) Usener; 
Philod. in P. Here. 1005, col. IV (p. 87) Sbordone. For the importance 
attached to memory by the empirical physicians see K. Deichgrüber, 
Die griechische Empirikerschule (Berlin, 1930), Wortindex, s. v. uum. 
Compare also Sextus Empiricus’ use of Uj-óurmows, e.g., Pyrr. Hyp., II, 
100, and Cicero's admonitio (De Fin., I, 30). 

8 Main Tenets, 22, and the conjectural restoration of Philod., De Sign., 
frag. IV, 1-5. Sometimes émio'ywuós is joined with such terms as evropáv 
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confirmation or refutation of an opinion.’ Even in those pas- 
sages where it may be translated “reflection,” it refers to the 
examination of past experience (e. g., Sent. Vat., 35). Related 
to this last usage are perhaps the émAoyiopot employed in moral 
treatises to combat the vices.!? 


That émXoywguós has something to do with the organization 
and systematization of experience Arrighetti recognizes (p. 144), 
though he would make this systematization immediate and 
intuitional, rather than logical. Hence his difficulty in explain- 
ing such passages as those found on pages 49 and 51 of Diano’s 
Epicuri Ethica, where Epicurus speaks of things which caused 
us to “hunt for" (@ypedev) the criterion, and led us to the 
értAoyiopos Of the criterion, from which, in turn, we made further 
émtAoyioes. That all this could be in any sense immediate seems 
quite incredible; it is entirely consistent, however, with Epi- 
curus’ basic empiricism." 


The opposition of émoywpós to dxddeéis in Letter to Herodo- 
tus, 73, does not mean that the former is not a form of reasoning, 
but only that the problem under investigation, the nature of 
time, can be solved empirically. Presumably Epicurus has in 
mind such non-empirical approaches to time as the paradoxes of 


(Epic, On Nature, XXVIII, frag. I, col. IV) and epioócóew (Philod., 
De Sign. col. XVII, 32-3; P. Here. 1003, ed. W. Crónert, Hermes, 
XXXVI [1901], p. 573), which indicate comprehensive and systematie 
inquiry. In Philod., Rhet., Vol. II, p. 47, 12-14 Sudhaus, Philodemus 
seems to regard it as a kind of ddés. 

° Epic., On Nature, X XVIII, frag. V, col. VII; Philod., De Sign., col. 
XXIII, 6-6. It provides a kind of proof in Epic., frag. 45 Usener and 
Philod., De Lib. Dic., frag. 28, 1-2. Cf. also Philod., De Poem., II, frag. 
48, p. 261 Hausrath; Rhet., Vol. I, p. 218, 12-13; Vol. II, p. 45, 4 
Sudhaus. 

1? E, g., Philod., De Ira, cols. XLIV, 38; XLVI, 17-18. This usage is 
not peculiarly Epicurean; ef. Plut., Mor., 30 F, 92 F, 471 C, 476 B, 532 D. 

a1 Arrighetti (pp. 130f.) grants that émióywis is a process, more 
complex than émoyiwpnós, but no less immediate. The need for this 
difficult distinction disappears when the process is stripped of its im- 
mediaey. Arrighetti is also uneonvineing (p. 127) when he infers from 
the fragment at the top of p. 29 Diano that éraícógua is a species of 
ertdoyioués. At most the passage implies that philosophical reasoning 
requires “perception of itself Of course the Epicureans claim to 
establish empirically the validity of their empirical method; ef. Philod., 
De Sign., col. XXVIII. 
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Zeno or the Platonic opposition between time and eternity. 
Similarly, the rejection of ratio and disputatio in De Fin., I, 30, 
is doubtless aimed at the Platonic approach to the Good. Such 
antitheses do not rob empiricism of its logical method, but 
merely contrast it with the method of the rationalists. 

Sometimes it seems that the Epicureans associate émAoyiopos 
primarily with the process of extracting truths from experience, 
while the extension of these truths to things outside experience 
rests on analogy. So Philodemus (De Sign. col. XXXVII, 
27-9), says that inference may be made to things Adyw Oeoprgrà 
rois daivopevors avaAoyovvra, and in one of his letters Epicurus 
alludes to men who cannot see riy áyaAoyíay Thy kata và oawópev[a 
é]v rois dopdrats o|$c]av;'? to these may be contrasted such 
phrases as ray vrapxóvrev emroyiorixns Ücopías ** and Sei rv et- 
Kpiveay émAoyicacfat roù kaxko.” Some such distinction may 
underlie Diogenes of Oenoanda, frag. X XXVIII, col. IIT, 10-14 
and P. Herc. 1008.5 Yet it would be more correct to say that 
any inference from similar to similar is an analogy,'? and that 
értAoyiopos is a means of establishing the character of the un- 
seen.?’? They are but aspects of what must be considered a single 
empirical method. 

Finally, Epicurean érAoyopds, if interpreted in terms of em- 
pirieal method, becomes comparable to the use of the term in 
the Empirical School of Medicine, where it is clearly the name 
of a method;'* to Sextus Empiricus characterization of his 
anti-dogmatic arguments as émAoy:opoi ; +° and to the occurrences 


!? Frag. 212 Usener; for a better text see C. Diano, Lettere dt Epicuro 
€ dei Suoi (Florence, 1946), p. 15. Cf. also Philod., De Sign., col. 
XXIV, 22-7. 

13 Philod., Rhet., Vol. II, p. 47, 12-13 Sudhaus. 

1^ Philod., De Ira, col. VII, 16-18. Cf. also P. Herc. 831, col. XIV, 3 
Kórte; Philod., De Sign., cols. VIII, 32-6; XIII, 30-2; XXII, 37-9; 
XIV, 1-5. 

5 W, Crönert, Hermes, XXXVI (1901), pp. 573 ff. 

16 Cf, Philod., De Sign., cols, XXVI, 21-3; XXXVII, 14-16; Letter to 
Herodotus, 72. ` 

17 Philod., De Sign., col. XXIII, 1-6; according to col. XXVII, 18-23, 
it tells us something about gods and atoms. (Arrighetti cites this 
latter passage on p. 142; the text, however, is far too uncertain to carry 
any weight.) 

18 See Deichgräber, op. cit., p. 306. 

1e For references see the Index Verborum in Sextus Empiricus, Vol. 
III, ed. Mau-Janáček (Leipzig, 1954). 
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of the term in the Pseudo-Platonic Aviochus (365 B, D, 369 E), 
a work generally considered to contain echoes of Epicurean 
doctrine.?? 


PHILLIP De Lacy. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


LUCAN, I, 280-285. 


280 dum trepidant nullo firmatae robore partes, 
tolle moras: semper nocuit differre paratis. 
par labor atque metus pretio maiore petuntur. 
bellantem geminis tenuit te Gallia lustris, 
pars quota terrarum! facili si proelia pauca 

285  gesseris eventu, tibi Roma subegerit orbem. 


Curio whom Lucan presents as a skilful and persuasive 
speaker, is urging Caesar to press the advance on Rome. He is 
here stressing two points: (1) the opposition is fearful and 
unready; prompt action promises speedy victory, in which (2) 
Caesar's long warfare in Gaul is to receive its reward. The chief 
problem in the passage is to make vs. 282 fit into the course of 
this argument. 

The scholia make no attempt to do this. In defiance of facili 
(284) they interpret, as the plain sense of the Latin dictates, 
“in this war you must face as much toil and fear as in the 
Gallic wars, but for a greater reward." This will not do. Curio 
is summoning Caesar not to a ten-year campaign, but to proelia 
pauca facili eventu. Editors have attempted a number of repa- 
rations. 

Bentley, offended by the nonsense, as he thought it, of saying 
labor et metus petuntur, proposed to substitute merebunt for 
petuntur. Markland (for whose note here I am indebted to W. 
C. Helmbold) found the passage unintelligible, and suggested 
that talt might be read for facili (284) and the line par labor, 
etc. put after 285. Van Jever objects, to those who accept the 
scholiasts’ interpretation, that they ought to read pretio hic 
maiore, i. e. in hoc bello; even so, they would ascribe to the poet 


*? At several points the argument of this article has profited from 
the discerning comments of Professor Ludwig Edelstein. 
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not only an inept tautology, but an open contradiction. He 
therefore, with no little exultation, proposes to read pretio hoc 
maiora petuntur. He explains par labor atque metus as signify- 
ing tdem labor est superare et metuere pericula. By hoc pretio 
he understands audacia implied in tolle moras. His confidence 
in this ingenious reconstruction has, to my knowledge,. been 
shared by no editor since; but perhaps he was not far from the 
right track. Burman, citing I, 34: magno aeterna parantur 
regna, mentions, without approving, the variant readings paran- 
tur and petentur. Cortius attaches the explanation of vs. 282 
to the preceding verse, claiming that it shows how, in general, 
noceat differre paratis, and expounding pretio maiore as maiore 
tuo malo aut damno in sumptibus belli sustinendis. He attempts 
to justify the expression petere laborem, but not petere metum, 
which bothered Bentley much more. Francken substantially 
accepts this interpretation, but applies it to the particular oc- 
casion; he is still uneasy about it, and suggests reading pari 
for facil (284). Housman, following Guyet, would strike out 
vs. 282, as contradicting 283-5. H. C. Nutting (Calif. Publ. 
Class. Phil., XI, p. 254) defends the use of par and petuntur 
as not, he thinks, without parallel, stressing X, 382 where par 
clearly implies * not greater.” R.J. Getty, in his edition of Book 
I (Cambridge, 1940) would justify the line as exhibiting the 
rhetorical figures e sequentibus praecedentia and hypallage. The 
meaning of par must be understood from the subsequent proelia 
pauca (284) to be not so much “ equal ” as “ no greater” (Duff), 
i.e. “ probably less." The whole line is equivalent, by hypallage, 
to pari labore atque metu maius petitur praemium. 

The ambivalent nature of the idea in pretium (observable also 
in the uses of mutare) makes hypallage easier than it would be 
with other words. Yet a hypallage too violent for Bentley and 
Housman is not readily acceptable unless there is no other 
reasonable explanation. Nor is this the only difficulty. In the 
customary rhetorie of Latin, and perhaps of any language, 
“equal” may, according to the context, imply “ at least equal,” 
“exactly equal," or “at most equal. In Lucan’s use of the 
word par, though the commonest sense is “‘ exactly equal," some- 
times it is hardly more than “ like,” once it is “at most equal, 
if not rather less," and five times “at least equal, if not rather 
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greater." * The context determines the shade of meaning, 
whether “exactly equal” or “about equal.” But there is still 
a great difference between “at most equal” and * much less." 
Curio has just insisted on the ten years of struggle in Gaul. As 
encouragement to march on Rome, a prophecy of “ perhaps less,” 
or even “rather less” is not good enough. 

The device of e sequentibus praecedentia is indeed relevant to 
the interpretation of the passage. But not with this order of 
presentation. 

Curio’s argument, without vs. 282; runs: “ Your opponents 
are fearful and unprepared; waste no time. It is a mistake to 
wait when you are ready. You were kept ten years fighting in 
Gaul, a relatively small area. Success in a few battles will make 
you master of the Roman world.” If vs. 282 is to be retained, it 
must fall into this context. It must mean “the task before you 
now is comparatively light, the reward enormous.” But it need 
not mean these things in this order. 

If we presume that Curio was developing a persuasive and 
consecutive argument, vs. 281 is effectively followed by 283: 
* Waste no time; Gaul has already taken you ten years.” But 
pars quota terrarum leads on less well to facili, ete. than it would 
to the contrasting and complementary idea, pretio maiora petun- 
lur, where pretio means “as reward (for those ten years of 
fighting).” Par labor atque metus, freed from petuntur, need 
not be coupled and set against some other toil and fear. The 
statement is complete in itself; the labor and the metus are 
equal to one another. “ The magnitude of the task is measured 
by the magnitude of the fear," whether this be the fear felt by or 
inspired by the Senatorial party; reference has just been made 
both to their fear and to their weakness. This sense, recalling 
and utilising the argument of vs. 280, is further assured by the 
immediately following facili; indeed, we have at onee e praeced. 
seq. and e seq. praeced. We should therefore read: 


dum trepidant nullo firmatae robore partes, 
tolle moras: semper noeuit differre paratis. 


1 par "equal": 1,126,199; IV,4,482,020,636; V,3,706; VII,385; 
VIII, 467; 1X,250,530, 1102; X, 227. par “like”: 1,7; 117,380; VII, 28 
(perhaps ITI,525). par “at most equal, if not rather less": X, 382. 
par “at least equal, if not rather greater": II,415; IV,124; VII, 426, 
457; TX, B92, 
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bellantem geminis tenuit te Gallia lustris, 
pars quota terrarum! pretio maiora petuntur. 
par labor atque metus; facili si proelia pauca 
gesseris eventu, tibi Roma subegerit orbem. 


A case might be made for reading petantur, or perhaps better, 
in the light of vs. 285, petentur, as one inferior manuscript 
(Hosius’ F = Vaticanus 3284), perhaps through carelessness or 
conjecture, does read. But no change is necessary, and the 
present indicative, as more confident and justificatory, is perhaps 
better retained. 


It is still necessary to ask, however, whether this treatment 
of the passage, however satisfactory it may be in sense, 1s ac- 
ceptable in form.  Luean's usual construction in a comparison 
with par is the dative. He has no other examples of par atque. 
This idiom, though well enough attested in prose, is rare in 
poetry. Plautus (Miles 1251) has si parem sapientiam. habet ac 
formam, and Silius Italicus (XIV, 128) writes: Instabat ductor, 
cut tarde vincere Graas | par erat ac vinci turmas, but the 
infinitives in this line make it hardly relevant in the present 
connection. I have found no other examples of par atque in 
Latin hexameters of the Golden or Silver Age. On the other 
hand, if Lucan wanted to say what it is suggested above that he 
did, how else was he to say it? Par labor est metui would not 
be unmetrical, but might be avoided as inelegant and lacking 
clarity, since it offers an at least initial ambiguity. “It is an 
equal task to inspire fear” may be nonsense, but not such non- 
sense that no one would have defended it if the opportunity had 
arisen. Par labor iste metu would also be metrically possible, 
but if, as is here maintained, it would be followed immediately 
by facii, which is far removed from its noun eventu, the same 
consideration of clarity might be urged against it. 

Furthermore, here again we appear to run up against a ques- 
tion of poetic usage. Metus in the dative seems to have been 
avoided by the poets. Lucan has the word 37 times, never in 
the dative, though timor, occurring 23 times in all appears 
seven times in the dative. Lucretius uses metus 18 times, Horace 
11 times, Ovid 122, Statius 65, Silius 44; none of these is in 
the dative. The argument must be used with caution, since 
things are much less likely than persons to appear in the dative 
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case anyway; but the unanimity is impressive. Virgil has 41 
occurrences of metus; one is in the dative, parce metu (Aen., I, 
207). It is perhaps not without significance that this one 
example should belong to that group of expressions in which the 
customary dativus commodi with parcere resembles rather an 
ablative in sense, and is indistinguishable from an ablative in 
form.? Thus the apparent improbability of the obvious alterna- 
tive expression for “toil and fear are equal” seems to cancel 
out the rarity of the par atque construction, and leave the in- 
terpretation to be estimated on the basis of logical sequence and 
rhetorical force. 

It is not difficult to account for the presumed corruption. 
It may be supposed that a scribe wrote pars quota terrarum, 
then, deceived by the par of the next verse, jumped to facii si 
proelia pauca. The missing hemistichs, inserted in the margin 
by the corrector, unfortunately made a line, though a meaning- 
less one, for the next copyist. They were then inserted, as a 
line, with maiora assimilated to pretio, in the only place in the 
passage where a whole line could go without disrupting sense or 
syntax intolerably. After the partes and paratis at the end of 
vss. 280, 281, a scribe might excusably be confused. Should it 
be regarded as a deliberate affectation of elegance that the partes 
—paratis at the end of succeeding verses find themselves balanced 
by a pars—par at the beginning of succeeding verses, with a 
one-verse interval? It is at least more elegant than the distribu- 
tion in the manuscript order. Whether or not this effect is 
deliberate, the relocation of the hemistichs appears to do more 
justice to the rhetorical competence both of Curio and of Lucan. 


Minime obscurus aut dtfficilis est Noster, nist ubi librarii 
caliginem offuderunt, ut in his verbis (Bentley, ad loc.). 


L. A. MacKay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 


? Of. parcebant flatibus Euri (Geo., IL, 339); parce puer bello (Aen., 
IX, 0650) parcere lamentis (Livy, V1,3,4); sumptu me parcas (Cic., 
Fam., XVI, 4,2); and indeed of Aen., I, 257 we are told Alii metu pro 
metui accipiunt, ablativum pro dative (Serv. Dan. ad loc.). 


THUCYDIDES, II, 13, 3. 


In the Panathenaic Oration, p. 262, 6 Dindorf (=p. 160 
Jebb), Aelius Aristides, referring to the hardships which Athens 
encountered after the Sicilian Expedition, uses the phrase 
Kekevuperns pev Tijs ükpomÓAeos TaAdyTwy óALyov Bev pupiov. Where 
did he get this information? 

Isocrates, XV, 234 says that Pericles brought not less than 
10,000 talents to the Acropolis (eis rjv áxpómoAw oùx éAdtTw puplov 
raAdyrov ayyveyxev) ; hence Isocrates cannot be the source, because 
Aristides claims it was less than 10,000 talents. Demosthenes, 
III, 24, using almost the same words as Isocrates, says the 
Athenians brought more than 10,000 talents to the Acropolis 
(zAciw 8 1) pópa ráAavr' eis riv áxpómoMw ávjyayov) ; hence De- 
mosthenes cannot be the source either. Diodorus, XII, 54, 3 
speaks of more than 10,000 talents; hence neither Diodorus nor, 
I suppose, Ephorus, from whom Diodorus seems to depend, can 
be the source. Accordingly, we are thrown back on the book 
texts of Thucydides, II, 18, 8, trapydvrwy 83 év rj axpowdAc ért 
róre dpyvptov émonpov éLaxicyiAiwy raAdvrav—ra yàp mÀeoTa tpi- 
axociwy drodéovra pipia éyévero. Pericles was pointing out that 
in 431 B. C. Athens still had 6,000 talents on the Acropolis, and 
in his “ footnote ” Thucydides explains (yáp) that the talents 
in reserve had reached their most (zAciora éyévero) at 10,000 
minus 300. 

Two distinguished classicists, B. D. Meritt and A. W. Gomme, 
have been engaged in a debate + on the proper text of Thucydides 


2B, D. Meritt et alii, The Athenian Tribute Lists, III (Princeton, 
The American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1950), pp. 118-32, 
Ch. V, * Thucydides II, 13, 2-9 (T 117) "; A. W. Gomme, “ Thucydides 
ii 13, 3," Historia, IT (1953), pp. 1-21; B. D. Meritt’s address as 
President of the American Philological Association in New York Decem- 
ber 1953, published with alterations and additions as “ Indirect Tradi- 
tion in Thucydides,” Hesperia, XXIII (1954), pp. 185-231; A. W. Gomme, 
“Thucydides ii 13.3: An Answer to Professor Meritt,” Historia, III 
(1955), pp. 333-8; A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thu- 
eydides, II (Oxford, 1956), pp. 26-33, “ The Text of 13.3”; H. T. Wade- 
Gery and B. D. Meritt, “ Athenian Resources in 449 and 431 B.O.," 
Hesperia, XXVI (1957), pp. 163-97, partieularly pp. 188-97, Part II, 
“The Best Text of Thucydides." 
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at this point. Meritt has wished to “restore” mepweyévero (SO a 
scholiast of Aristophanes, Plutus, 1193) instead of pipia éyévero 
(the reading of the book texts of Thucydides). Gomme has 
condemned this restoration. 

The corruption in our manuscripts of Thucydides, if it really 
is a corruption, must have crept in before the time of Aelius 
Aristides. Meritt, Hesperia, XXIII (1954), pp. 218-19, thinks 
that the change wepeyévero to pipia éyévero was made between 
200 B. C. and 100 A. D. by someone who knew either Ephorus 
or Isocrates. The alleged corruption could indeed have occurred 
at the date Meritt postulates, but since the version of the book 
texts and of Aristides contradicts Ephorus and Isocrates, Meritt 
has not succeeded in explaining why it would have occurred. 

Furthermore, in the passage from the book texts of Thu- 
cydides, IT, 13, 3, rà yàp wAciora tptaxociwy adrodéovra pipta éyévero, 
it seems to me possible to find a survival of the old substantive 
use of the article as in Iliad, I, 12, ó yàp 7AGe, or Herodotus, V, 
925, rà. ? 0 kai éyévero, or Thucydides, III, 17, èv rois mporn éyévero, 
or Demosthenes, II, 68, ¿ðe yàp 70 kai 76 zoujaat kai TÒ i) roto, 
In that case ràciora would not be construed as with rá but as a 
predicate adjective after éyévero. A parallel for the use of the 
superlative with yiyvoza: occurs in Thucydides, I, 1, 2, ktvgots 
yàp airy peylary 93) rois “EAAnow éyévero. 

As I read the book texts, Thucydides states that the talents 
were most when they were 9,700. The historian's “footnote ” 
pipi. éyévero, 
j TEPLEYÉVETO, 
ad’ dy és re Tà mporúàna rijs ákpomóAeos Kat TaAAG oikoðopnparTta Kal 
és Tloreidatay dxavnAwOn. It is Meritt’s contention that the ante- 
cedent of the pronoun in the phrase ad’ óv is the implied whole 
of which rà wAciora is the greater part. Gomme denies that the 
Greek will bear this strain. Since I do not connect wAciora so 
closely with ra, the question does not arise for me. Naturally 
I cannot accept Meritt’s argument here. On the other hand, I 
find no difficulty in taking the sum of 9700 talents as the 


reads in full, rà yàp wAciora rpiakooiov daodéovra 


*'The Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. 6, 4, Tó, A, cites for the demon- 
strative use of the article in Herodotus other passages but not this. 
In my opinion, however, even this pronoun is not the relative but the 
demonstrative as in Iliad, XVIII, 549, rò 8) wept Gatpua réruxro, or 
Odyssey, TV, 819, rot 8h eye) ral pao» dðúpouca. 
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antecedent. Meritt argues persuasively that rà wAciora cannot 
mean “the maximum,” but with my interpretation that we have 
here the substantive use of rd, an interpretation not proposed by 
Gomme and not envisaged by Meritt, there is no such phrase. 
The idiom here is màeiora éyévero (“ reached their most"), not 
Ta vÀeicTa. l 

Since the old substantive use of the article looks less like a 
corruption of the first century B. C. than does the faulty syntax 
of the scholiast, I find it easier to abide by the book texts. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 


Tue JOHNS Horxins UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS. 


F. W. WALBANK, A Historical Commentary on Polybius, Volume J. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1957. Pp. xxvii + 770. $13.45. 


Incredible though it is, no historical commentary on the whole of 
Polybius would appear to have ever been produced. Schweighaueser, 
it is true, did produce an edition of Polybius in the 18th century, his 
being the last one before the present work to deal with the complete 
text, but it concerned itself primarily with philological matters. 
Consequently the appearance of the present volume, the first of two, 
must surely be regarded as a major event in the world of classical 
scholarship. And a keenly anticipated event as well, since it had 
been fairly common knowledge for some time that Walbank was 
engaged on the task and manifestly his demonstrated mastery of the 
history of the Eastern Mediterranean in the 3rd and 2nd centuries 
B. C. meant that he was peculiarly fitted to undertake it. Indeed 
the appearanee of some preliminary studies by him (e.g. * The 
Geography of Polybius" in Classica et Mediaevalia, TX [1948], pp. 
155-82 and “Some Reflections on Hannibal’s Pass" in J.R.S., 


“XLVI [1956], pp. 37-45) had already whetted academic appetites 


for the major work to come; and now that it has begun its appear- 
ance it is sure of an enthusiastic welcome. 

Let it be said at once: Walbank’s is no ordinary achievement. It 
is a magnificent piece of scholarship which all historians will find 
uncommonly useful: in a laudable attempt to increase its usefulness 
Walbank has taken the trouble to point out the errors and imperfec- 
tions in those works which he assumes, quite correctly, English- 
speaking students are likely to have at their elbows, viz. Paton's 
Loeb edition of Polybius, the revised Liddell and Scott, ete. Hence- 
forth no Roman historian will be able to get along without his 
Walbank. 

This first volume consists of a general introduction, a commentary 
on each of the first six books of Polybius (each of which gets its 


- fair share of the space available), and some thirty pages of accurate 


and valuable indexes. Thirteen maps and plans, mostly of battles, 
are included, as well as fourteen closely printed pages of bibli- 
ography. Formidable though the latter is, it hardly begins to tell the 
tale since practically every page of the commentary cites additional 
articles, reviews, discussions and the like which were of too special- 
ized a nature to be included in the general bibliography. Virtually 
nothing has escaped Walbank’s net, and if there is no mention of 
Gelzer’s Über die Arbeitsweise des Polybios (Sitzb. Heidelb. Akad., 
1956) and on p. 393 no reference to Thouvenot’s note on Polybius! 
visit to the River Senegal (Revue des Études Latines, XXXIV 
[1956], pp. 88-92) or on p. 182 to Zennari’s opusculum on Vercellae 
(Athenaeum Cremonense, IV, fase. 3 [1956], pp. 1-78), the explana- 
tion is simply that these items had not appeared when Walbank’s 
MS went to press, One minor criticism ean be advanced: Walbank, 
presumably in order to save space and expense, usually cites learned 
periodieals by their date and page and not by volume number as well. 
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The five sections into which the general introduction is subdivided 
deal respectively with: Polybius! life, his views on historiography, 
his conception of Tyche, his sources, and his chronology. Brief 
though they are, these sections are refreshingly lucid, contain every- 
thing that is essential and are regularly supplemented by more de- 
tailed notes throughout the commentary wherever such would seem 
to be necessary. This reviewer was left with the impression that 
Walbank’s own chief interest is in Polybius! views on historiography 
and on Tyehe, although he also devotes not a little attention to the 
thorny problem of Polybius’ chronology, without however being able 
to reach any definite conclusion except that Mommsen (Rém. Forsch., 
II, p. 360) is wrong (see p. 235). Somewhat surprisingly Walbank 
does not allude to, much less seek to explain, the astonishing state- 
ment of Cicero (De Re Pub., II, 14, 27) that Polybius took more 
care about dates than any other historian: quo nemo fuit im ex- 
quirendis temporibus diligentior; but perhaps Walbank is reserving 
a diseussion of this for his second volume (see his note 7 on p. 36). 

The commentary proper, even though it contains occasional notes 
of a grammatical or literary nature (e.g. on pp. 335, 461), is just 
what its title page proclaims it to be, viz., a “historical” one. And 
few people will cavil at this: as Shuekburgh pointed out almost three 
quarters of a century ago, “ Polybius is not an author likely to be 
studied for the sake of his Greek." If we judge Walbank's notes 
by Polybian standards (see Polyb., VI, 11), in other words if we 
judge him by what he says and not by what he leaves unsaid and 
if we ask whether what he says is striefly relevant to the matter 
under discussion, we find that they are entirely admirable. Succinet 
and sensible, they burke no difficulties and they underscore all prob- 
abilities (although it should be added that Walbank always sets forth 
with full and serupulous impartiality the rival views on disputed 
points). Wherever Polybius! text touches on matters of greater im- 
portance or interest, there is a longer, well-balanced note which is 
to all intents and purposes a short exeursus; and this makes the com- 
mentary invaluable. To cite a few instances at random: the Ebro 
Treaty and the Saguntine Alliance (pp. 168-72, 356), the chronology 
of Rome’s Gallic Wars (pp. 184-6), the muster roll of 225 B. C. (pp. 
196-9), the number of legions in 218 B. C. (pp. 375-7), the Cannae 
campaign (pp. 485-50), the topography of Aetolia (pp. 543-5), of 
Laconia (pp. 555-6) and of Coele Syria (pp. 592-3), the “anacy- 
closis” (pp. 643-8), the “archaeologia” of Rome (pp. 663-73). 
Cross references are abundant and they reveal an enviable familiarity 
with Polybius! text (and, as a matter of fact, with other ancient 
texts as well: e.g. the Fragmente der griechischen Historiker). 

No eommentary, needless to say, will please all of its users all of 
the time on all points. Every reader will find some notes that strike 
him as either inadequate or unnecessary. As examples of notes that 
might fairly be regarded as requiring expansion the present reviewer 
would Bst: that on p. 92 where the reader is left with the impression 
that soldiers in a maniple served beneath a vexillum rather than a 
signum; that on p. 212 where the road from Arretium to Bononia 
is called the Via Flaminia (a Flaminius did build it, it is true, in 
187 B. C., but Livy, XXXIX, 2, 6, our only source, calls it simply 
via); that on pp. 375-7 where cross references to pp. 677, 701 or, 
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better still, an explanation of Polybius’ assertion that the Roman 
eonsuls were instrueted (by the People apparently) to enrol addi- 
tional legions from the Italian allies, would be in order; that on p. 
433 where mention of two towns named Bovianum is likely to confuse 
the average reader; and those on pp. 488, 495, 497 where the reader 
should be told respectively what is the exact eireumference of the 
Black Sea, the narrowest part of the Bosphorus and the length of 
the Golden Horn. The content of other notes might well be described 
as arguable rather than inadequate: e.g., is Polybius exaggerating 
the threat to Italy which Carthaginian occupation of Messana repre- 
sented (p. 57)? Is the annalistie tradition which Livy reproduces 
probably later than that used by Diodorus (p. 185)? Did the Nomen 
Latinum in 225 B. C. inelude more than the Latin Colonies (p. 201) ? 
Is the silence of Polybius and Diodorus relevant to the authenticity 
of the story that Claudius threw the sacred chickens into the sea at 
Drepana (p. 113) (as Walbank admits, Polybius and Diodorus here 
both derive in the main from a Punie source, and a Punic source 
would seareely have mentioned Claudius’ alleged impiety)? Some 
notes, on the other hand, might appear perhaps superfluous: e.g. 
those on p. 335 (the use of the imperfect in Greek), p. 475 (Phoe- 
bidas’ seizure of the Cadmeia), and p. 573 (the * false" Smerdis), 
all of which are surely very elementary in a work of this kind. Nor 
would it appear necessary to keep on reminding readers that the 
model for some of the more dramatie episodes in Polybius is Thu- 
eydides! description of the battle in the harbor at Syracuse. All 
these, however, are mere matters of opinion on which other readers 
than the present reviewer may well feel differently. Positive slips 
and mistakes are very few. The most conspicuous is the repeated 
assertion (pp. 127, 499, 512) that a talent of silver weighing 25.8 
kilos is equivalent to ca. £230 if gold is 1514 times more valuable than 
silver. Walbank adds that the calculation takes no aeeount of 
relative purchasing power. Unfortunately it also takes no account 
of the fluctuations in the gold value of the pound sterling since 1939, 
and in fact all such equations between ancient and modern currencies 
would be better omitted. A few corrigenda ean be suggested for 
future editions. On p. 48, and throughout, the name Bruttium is 
used: as Walbank undoubtedly knows, there is no ancient authority 
for it, and the reader should be warned accordingly. Faleria (p. 
131) for Falerii and Silurus (p. 201) for Silarus may be mere mis- 
prints. Cales in Umbria (p. 204) is better spelt Calles, and to some 
readers it will seem less than exaet to speak of the * Latin League 
of Ferentina" (p. 345) (Livy, I, 50; I, 51 has lucus Ferentinae or 
caput aquae Ferentinae and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, III, 51 has 
7 èv Depevtive dyopá). Nor will all readers agree that Ps. Seylax 
describes the Samnite League as stretching from sea to sea ca. 350 
B. C. (p. 49): Scylax, 15 may be corrupt but it clearly says that it 
was the ethnos not the symmachia of the Samnites that extended from 
the Tyrrhenian to the Adriatie. N. S. De Witt (p. 382) should be 
N. J. De Witt, and it is at least doubtful whether the name of the 
goddess should be spelt Minerua in English (p. 208). Map No. 11 
on p. 554 shows Amyclae as too far from Sparta (ef. Walbank’s own 
statement on p. 553) and Map No. 12 on p. 602 appears to misplace 
lium. Misprinis on pp. 102, 121, 373, 384, 389, 510, 552, 553, 572 
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should also be eliminated in any future reprinting, although it must 
be unhesitatingly emphasized that on the whole the Clarendon Press 
has done its usual competent job of bookmaking. 

In appearance and in other ways this Historical Commentary on 
Polybius is very similar to that other fine product of twentieth 
century British scholarship, Gomme’s Commentary on Thucydides. 
Walbank, no less than Gomme, has placed all of us deeply in his 
debt. Would it, however, be ungracious or impatient to express the 
hope that his work will not be as slow as Gomme’s in reaching its 
conclusion? 


E. T. SALMON. 
McMaster UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


FRANK O. Corer. Exclusus Amator: A Study in Latin Love 
Poetry. American Philological Association, 1956. Pp. ix + 
176. $5.00. (Philological Monographs, XVII.) 


This is one of the best studies of a literary motif which I have seen. 
Copley has here gone far beyond the usual collection of instances 
and tracing of influences to genuine literary-critical analysis: his 
brief book thus opens paths in many directions. First of all, it will 
long remain indispensable to future students of Latin amatory poetry 
since, far more than any predecessor, it directly engages the problem 
of the originality of such poetry. But, more than this, it illuminates 
much wider aspects of Latin civilization. To me at least, it casts 
beams of light on a variety of questions: the origin of Latin amatory 
elegy, the originality of Latin verse, the literary assessment of such 
individual poets as Plautus, Horace, Catullus beside, of course, the 
amatory elegists themselves. Copley keeps to his subject with ad- 
mirable tenacity—the work is a model of eoneiseness—but the reader 
will find his mind excited by a great number of enticing aperçus and 
suggestions which ultimately lead through the whole field of the 
classical literatures. In this review I shall first recapitulate the gist 
of his argument, second advance a few specific criticisms, and thirdly 
comment on its broader implications. 

The book eontains eight chapters. The first defines the para- 
clausithyron as the “song sung by the lover at his mistress’ door 
after he has been refused admission to her house” (p. 1). But 
Copley (see our comment below) thereafter interprets the word in 
a somewhat broader sense as any poem or episode (of e. g. a comedy) 
which deals with the closed-door motif. He sees its origin in the 
kómos or “rout or revel which sometimes followed the symposium ” 
(p. 4). The lover is usually drunk: he sings a drinking or kómos 
song in which, as Copley interprets the ancient evidence, the para- 
clausithyron began. The second chapter (The Literary Development 
of the Greek Paraclausithyron) traces its evolution from the “ bois- 
terous ballad of the streets" to the * conventional gesture of a senti- 
mentalized and completely unrealistie lover" (p. 27). The para- 
elausithyra of the Palatine Anthology are mostly of this latter sort: 
they are lovers’ laments and are essentially non-dramatic in char- 
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aeter: it is to this “ non-dramatie tradition of the paraclausithyron 
that we owe the familiar figure of the exclusus amator" (p. 17). 

In Chapter III Copley turns to the Roman paraclausithyron. 
Here he analyzes the paraclausithyron ineident of Plautus! Curculio. 
It is of course modeled on a similar incident in Greek New Comedy. 
But he finds in it three new un-Greek or Roman charaeteristies: the 
personification of the door (it is treated as a “ living being” and a 
“ magical,” door-opening song is sung to it); the association of the 
door with the theme of stolen love (furtivus amor) ; the fact that the 
girl has a custos whom she must evade (hence the furtiveness). These 
differenees are chiefly important, aecording to Copley, beeause they 
involve a great change in the girl's position. “In Greek paraclausi- 
thyra if the door was not opened it was the girl herself who was to 
blame. She was hardhearted, unjust, deceitful, stubborn, unfeeling. 
Her moral position, from the point of view of the peculiar morality 
of love, is wicked and indefensible. But im Plautus’ version the girl 
is not to blame" (pp. 39-40). The woman is thus “ idealized " in 
the Roman version: the attitude toward love is “ romantic” (p. 40). 
Nevertheless Copley recognizes that the older boisterous paraclausi- 
thyron reappears in the Persa. 

Chapter IV (Lucretius, Catullus and Horace) deals with the 
Roman paraclausithyron between Plautus and the Elegists. Copley 
sees in Lueretius (IV, 1177-9) evidenee that songs about the exeluded 
lover stil were current in his time. (He also sees Lueretius as 
evidence that lovers actually sang such songs before their ladies’ 
doors.) Furthermore he thinks he can see at least two of his 
“ Roman ” characteristics in Lucretius’ three lines: the personified 
door and the furtiveness of the amour. In Catullus he finds quite 
new elements--namely the use of the personified door as a lampoon 
or diffamatio (in 67 a lampoon on the cuckolded husband and 
unfaithful wife) and what he aptly calls the “ lupanar song” (like 
Catullus 32), an appeal to some meretriz to open or keep open her 
door. In Horaee he finds new elements as well as a combination of 
the diffamatio and “ lupanar song” with the “ conventional” para- 
clausithyron. He recognizes in E pode 11 a combination of the “ real 
and the conventional" (Horace’s own “actual experience expressed 
in terms of a conventional poetic form," pp. 52-3) as well as a new 
addition to the paraelausithyron: the “rich rival” or dives amator. 
In Odes III, 26 Horace relates the door incident as part of a militant 
amatory past (this reflective viewpoint is new). Odes I, 25 is really 
a combination of the “lupanar song" with the paraclausithyron. 
Again in Ser., T, 2, 64-7 Horace combines it with a diffamatio. Odes 
III, 10 and 7 make the lady’s custos her husband: the love involved 
is frankly adulterous and the union of paraclausithyron and diffa- 
matio and “lupanar song") come together. Copley thus sees in 
particular problem of morality, but the stock theme is given a more 
interesting and complicated setting. 

Thus in Horace “two lines of development, the literary and the 
sub-literary " (i.e. the conventional paraclausithyron and the diffa- 
malio and “lupanar song?) eome together. Copley thus sees in 
Horaec a true source of the later elegiae paraclausithyron. 

Chapters V-VIII deal with Elegy. Copley thinks that the elemiae 
poeis found ihe exclusus amator to be the primary “ vehicle for the 
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expression of the totality of love" (p. 70). He thinks, e.g., the 
vigilatio ad clausas fores “ dominated Propertius! concept of love”; 
that it was to Tibullus the “essence” and “symbol” of his love; 
and epitomized for Ovid the “activities and experiences” of the 
lover. The elegists’ actual full-length paraclausithyra (i.e. whole 
poems devoted to this topic), however, are to Copley a somewhat less 
significant aspect of their work. He assumes that they base such 
poems on Horace’s amalgamation of the conventional paraclausi- 
thyron with the diffamatio. “It is," he says, “on this foundation 
that the elegists now proceed to build” (p. 91). He sees Tibullus 
as attempting a top-heavy syncretism of all aspects of his love with 
the closed-door motif. He reduces the theme to “a position of pure 
formality so that it no longer constitutes the raison d'étre of the 
poem but is only its immediate eause " and he uses it as a vehicle for 
discussing “the whole complex nature of the literary love affair.” 
Propertius, on the other hand, in his one paraclausithyron (I, 16, 
which Copley deems the “best of all that have survived from 
antiquity ") marks a “sharp return to realism," to the true para- 
clausithyron where, as in Catullus 67, the door is speaker throughout. 
Thus Propertius “made the paraclausithyron a door song once 
more.” But it is still for him, as Copley thinks, a “striking and 
effective symbol of the totality of elegiae love” (p. 122). In Ovid, 
Copley sees the decadence of the paraclausithyron: the door no 
longer has “real personality" and the whole concept has become 
“frigid, stereotyped and artificial.” Though we can trace a few 
later remnants of the paraclausithyron, “for all practical purposes, 
the theme died with Ovid.” 

This résumé of course does scant justice to Copley’s detailed and 
at times brilliant analysis. I hope it encourages the reader to read 
the book and follow the argument in all its rich elaboration. I can 
only touch here on a few specific points and on one more general 
consideration. As for specific criticisms, the following queries seem 
to me at least worth raising: 

(1) I am not fully satisfied by Copley’s rather loose use of the 
term, paraclausithyron. Is it, in short, a motif, story, theme, or the 
actual song? He says it is the song, but he also insists (rightly, I 
think) that it is essentially a “ motif, theme or story rather than a 
form” (p. 1), like, e. g., pastoral, comedy, lyric, elegy, epigram, ete. 
The term, in this usage, occurs only onee—-in Plutarch’s *Epwrixds 
(Moralia 753B). There it obviously means the song (dev rò mapa- 
KAavgiÜvpoy), and the etymology seems clearly to indicate a lament 
beside or before a door. Certainly the exclusus amator becomes a 
stock-in-trade of the Hellenistic and Roman sermo amatorius, but 
Plutarch probably meant by paraclausithyron something much nar- 
rower than a motif or a general episode. There may well have been, 
in other words, a true “door song” and perhaps the so-called 
Alexandrian Erotic Fragment is one. But, in this strict sense, the 
door scenes in comedy or in epigram are not true paraclausithyra. 
I do not ascribe undue importance to this point, but I think a more 
precise exegesis of Plutarch (Copley merely refers to him in a note, 
without further comment) would have been helpful both to the 
reader and to himself. 

(2) In general I find myself in agreement with Copley’s analysis 
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of the Curculio. The main point here is how Roman the song to the 
door (i.e. the personification of the door) is. We actually have, as 
Copley admits, a poem of Strato (A. P., XII, 252) where the door 
is distinctly addressed in one phrase. Clearly this is different from 
the long and explicit address to the door in the Curculio. But the 
difference, it seems to me, is obviously nof in the fact of address to 
an inanimate object but in its elaboration and feeling: the door 
is not merely apostrophized but treated as a person. The apostrophe 
is not per se specifically Roman: the personalization of the door is. 

(3) In diseussing Lueretius, Copley seems to me again right in 
seeing a Roman personification of the door, but I ean hardly follow 
his reading of furtive love into the three-line passage on the ground 
that Lucretius’ lover anoints the doors with unguent. This seems 
to me nothing but another expression of the lover’s extravagance (he 
also kisses the door and covers it with garlands). I cannot but think 
it far-fetched to suggest, as Copley does, that he is oiling the door to 
keep it from squeaking-—on the chance that the girl may try to beat 
a stealthy escape from her sleeping custos. But this is a very small 
point: essentially Copley is right. More important is his categorical 
certainty (“It may be concluded with complete assurance,” ete., p. 
46) that Lucretius is describing actual scenes from real life, that 
the “ exclusus amator, with all his canonical antics, was a familiar 
figure in the streets of Rome.” Here it seems to me that Copley 
gravely underrates the very wide gap between the conventions of 
literature (low or high) and the actuality of human existence. Can 
we, for example, take the Romance of the Rose or the novels of 
Augusta Evans Wilson or, for that matter, the songs of Elvis Presley 
as accurate descriptions of lovers’ normal behavior in their respective 
periods? And ean a critic (even if he be a philosopher) not satirize 
such literature without “making himself ridiculous”? Must we 
believe that Lucretius believed that Roman lovers habitually slobbered 
over doorposts? In fact, this whole section of Lucretius’ fourth book 
seems to me to be clearly dealing with a literary or popular eonven- 
tion about love, and not with what love really is. His main point 
seems to me to be that such conventions cover up the deadly reality: 
all this pretense disappears at one whiff of an actual girl: 


1180 quem si, iam admissum, venientem offenderit aura 
una modo, causas abeundi quaerat honestas. 


The important thing here is not whether some lovers did or did not 
indulge in such “ canonical antics” but that Lucretius is describing 
a conventional and artificial code which reality contradicts. The 
paraclausithyron is to him very much what the “roek and roll” 
songs of Presley are to some of us. 

(4) Copley seems very certain that Horace influenced Tibullus 
and his successors (pp. 69, 70, 91) and that Propertius reacted in 
turn against Tibullus (p. 116). It is certainly possible that Horace 
was an influence (Copley’s case seems fo me well made) but it is, 
I think, quite uncertain that Propertius I, 16 was definitely posterior 
to, e.g. Tibullus I,2 and 1,5. Butler and Barber at least hold 
with a good deal of justice that Propertius Monobiblos was 
published in about 29 B.C. and was thus definitely prior to any 
book of Tibullus’ elegies. To be sure, Ovid recognizes a definite 
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priority of Tibullus to Propertius, and it may well be that Propertius 
was consciously making “a sharp return to realism” (p. 116) from 
the “long, discursive, contemplative paraclausithyron ” of Tibullus. 
But the chronology is decidedly uncertain (to say the least) and I 
do not see any reason why we cannot assume the priority of Proper- 
iius I, 16 to Tibullus I, 2 or I, 5. 

But let us come to more important things. As I see it the great 
interest of Copley’s book lies in its well-marshalled evidence that 
the paraclausithyron took on a distinct Roman coloring when used 
by Roman poets. No one before him has done this with anything 
approaching his mastery of detail and synthesis. This is therefore 
a contribution to our understanding of Roman elegy (I must add 
also of Horace and Plautus) which must be taken account of in all 
future work on the subject. It is, I think, a major contribution. 
But I am not altogether sure that Copley has seen the whole signifi- 
cance of his own work. For his study of the excluded lover is 
surely bound to have repercussions on all the accepted views about 
Roman elegy. The paraclausithyron, as I see it, is certainly a major 
ingredient of the traditional sermo amatorius. Now the “ problem” 
of Roman elegy really lies in the curious mixture of the sermo 
amatorius which it so faithfully follows (even though, as Copley 
shows, 2 Romanized sermo amatorius) with the personal or actual 
love affair that it also treats. Ovid’s Corinna is no doubt a fiction 
but Delia, Nemesis, and Cynthia are actual girls to at least some 
degree. Nevertheless the gap between Lesbia and even Cynthia is 
immense: Catullus’ love for Lesbia is the real thing; the sermo 
amatorius as such plays an insignificant róle in it. But Tibullus 
aud Propertius have so interlarded the personal amour with conven- 
tional amatory topoi that we get only glimpses of an actual love. 
In fact Propertius in his Monobiblos seems as much concerned with 
Gallus, Tullus, and Ponticus as with Cynthia: he is upholding against 
Gallus’ wild promiscuity, Ponticus’ disparagement of elegy in favor 
of epic, and Tullus’ preference of a military to an amatory career, 
the theme of his servitium to one love. This servitium seems ob- 
viously a kind of pose or convention—partly literary and partly 
perhaps personal. But it seems as least as much of an attitude 
towards life and literature as a genuine passion for Cynthia. She 
is obviously a libertina whose unfaithfulness is deplored but accepted 
as part of her nature or position and a proof of the poet’s true 
servitium or devotion. I, 16 (the door’s lament) is part of a triad 
(16, 17, 18) where the poet complains to inanimate objects and/or 
(as in 16) is addressed by them. He addresses the sea-birds in 17 
and a lonely grove in 18 (where he writes Cynthia’s name on the 
trees). This triad in its turn fits into the plan (of the whole Mono- 
biblos) that may be summarily deseribed thus: 


(a). 1: Introductory: a warning to Tullus against unrequited love 
(the poet’s harsh servitium). 

(b). 2, 3: Cynthia’s beauty and innocence. 

(e). 4, 5, 6: the fruitless attempts of the three friends to separate 
Propertius from Cynthia. 

(d). 7,8,9: the advantages of amatory elegy. 

(e). 10-14: The contrast between Gallus’ and Propertius’ love. 
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Gallus must learn the lesson of constancy in love’s servitium. 
For Tullus he contrasts the superiority of love to riches (14). 
(f). 15: the perfidy of Cynthia. 
(g). 16-18: the appeal to inanimate nature for consolation. 


16, the paraclausithyron, is thus set in the context of Propertius’ 
servitium: there is no clear indication in it that Cynthia is the girl 
involved; but this, I think, is not so much because Cynthia is not 
meant as because Propertius is concerned primarily with the theme 
of love’s servitium rather than his own passion, In short, Propertius’ 
elegy is concerned with love and love-poetry in the abstract (as an 
attitude, so to speak): he is the Lover with a capital L, and Cynthia 
is merely the object of his servitium to Love (with a capital L). The 
very fact that the door speaks is an illustration of this: what con- 
cerns Propertius is his servitium itself far more than its personal 
object. Thus he can lament to inanimate objects almost as well as to 
Cynthia herself. 

It is therefore, I believe, an error to magnify Propertius’ passion 
for Cynthia as if it were really like Catullus’ passion for Lesbia. He 
has in fact evolved a peculiarly Roman (in part uniquely personal) 
version of the sermo amatorius. Copley has, I think, given us real 
insight into its Roman character and its novelty even within the 
Roman context. Above all he has here indicated a most fruitful field 
of research: to describe the true nature of this Roman and Proper- 
tian sermo amatorius. But I do not think he has sufficiently recog- 
nized its conventional character: he tries, in other words, to make the 
paraelausithyron a key to a personal amour whereas it is really only 
a personal version of a convention. Propertius I, 16, in other words, 
is not a “return to realism” [my italics]. It is rather an adapta- 
tion of the Catullan diffamatio (67) to Propertius’ own conception 
of the love-convention. 

Tibullus is more obviously conventional and Ovid is really parody- 
ing the convention (though his one paraclausithyron is not ‘the best 
instance of his parody). The whole genre was too artificial to last 
long: Ovid’s humor was its death-blow. But the great point, as I 
see it, of Copley’s work is to illuminate the general Roman trans- 
formation of the Hellenistic convention and to suggest at least the 
peculiar problem of the greatest elegist, Propertius—that enigmatic 
presence of great poetry in so very artificial a setting. 

But Copley's work also illuminates that old chestnut, the origin 
of Roman elegy. For long, as is well known, scholars have disputed 
whether the Roman elegists had or had not a ready-made “ model”: 
a real Greek equivalent of the Lesbia, Delia, or Cynthia-cycles. Now 
that Copley has given us so much more insight into the Roman 
transformation of the paraclausithyron and through it of the Roman 
sermo amatorius (clearly also the whole concept of the lover's 
servitium is really Roman?) we can I think begin to see much more 


1 Copley has ably discussed the Roman character of servitium amoris 
in T. A. P. A., LXXVIII (1947), pp. 285-300. But I do not think that 
Copley here or in his book has done justice to Ovid, Ovid, in fact, 
burlesques the Propertian servitium. This point has been fully diseussed 
by E. Reitzenstein (Rhein, Mus., LXXXIV [1935], pp. 62f.) and by 
myself (T. A. P.A., LXIX [1938], pp. 197-9). 
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clearly what Gallus—the founder of the genre—really did. He found 
in Catullus and very likely also in similar collections of short amatory 
poems by Calvus, Ticidas, Cinna, and Varro Atacinus (possibly 
others) the idea of a connected cycle of poems to an actual girl. 
But he innovated by reducing his own collected amores to one (the 
elegiac) meter and, above all, by putting his own amor into the con- 
ventional sermo amatorius which he found partly in Hellenistic epi- 
gram and elegy and partly in Roman poems (such as, e. g., those of 
Horace but, more likely, somewhat earlier paraclausithyra and other 
amatory poems,—poems which, as Copley indicates, were common in 
Lueretius day and doubtless went back much earlier: there is no 
reason not to attribute such verse to early first-century poets like 
Aedituus, Q. Lutatius Catulus, and, above all, Laevius). We can 
actually see in Horace’s Epode 11 a fusion of personal and conven- 
tional amatory themes. Thus the odd amalgam of a personal amour 
with a conventional pattern and language of love was established. 
Then the harsh (Quintilian's phrase is durior) Gallus was refined by 
Tibullus and given a new, more personal twist by Propertius. But 
the genre was quite too artificial to last: Ovid, by burlesquing it, 
killed it. The death was delightful and well-timed, for the genre 
had by then exhausted all its possibilities. 

The great point is that the Romans alone were able to give this 
kind of personal freshness to old convention. The elegists did not 
thereby recapture anything like the realism and passion of Catullus, 
but they did for & moment galvanize the eonventional lover into 
some semblanee of personallife. Copley has—in my view quite un- 
fortunately—failed to see this as clearly as he might because he still 
seems inclined to take the sermo amatorius and its stock episodes as 
a reflection of actual amatory behavior. He thus misses the signifi- 
cance of the tremendous gap between Catullus and the Elegists. But 
if is only by appreciating this gap that we can grasp the uniqueness 
of Elegy—its very Roman personification or subjectivization of con- 
vention. This did not turn a Cynthia into a Lesbia, but it gave new 
life to the threadbare sermo amatorius. The speaking doors and 
listening sea-birds of Propertius are surely artificial, but they have 
also an odd vitality. 

Copley says a good deal about the “ conflict between the code of 
love and the moral code of society " in Roman elegy. The problem 
is muted in Horace because such poems as Odes III, 10 and 7 are 
obviously artificial and unreal: it is also muted in the Elegists 
because Cynthia, Delia, ete. are meretrices or libertinae, not truly 
married matrons. Here I think Copley is clearly right but I think 
also he tends to overlook the conventionality of the whole genre. 
To be brief: no one took it very seriously because its artificiality 
was obvious from the start. Messalla and Maecenas patronized elegy 
with an apparently clear conscience. Horace J think tended to dis- 
parage elegy but more on literary grounds: it was, to him, a diversion 
of poetic energy from serious matters into mere jeu d'esprit. In 
moderation, it was all right. As the poet’s sole occupation, it was 
quite another thing. Ovid got into trouble because his frivolity and 
real contempt for Augustan pretence were a little too plain: the 
Ars Amatoria went beyond convention to a defense of the “gay 
life” as he conceived it. Even so his poetry would not have been 
condemned if he had not proved his attitude by some overt act. 
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All in all Copley has written a seminal book. He has given us a 
lead toward the reassessment of many problems—a genuine new 
insight into the nature of Roman elegy and, more than that, the 
nature of all Roman poetry. His chief weakness I feel lies in a 
failure to distinguish clearly enough the conventional-literary from 
the real aspects of Elegy and the paraclausithyron. Connected with 
this also is a certain over-rating of the literary value of the para- 
elausithyron. It is after all a very artificial thing: it is not the stuff 
of great poetry. But it is a key instance of how Romans could 
rework a Greek tradition into something quite different. Copley’s 
book on it, therefore, marks a significant step forward in our under- 
standing of the whole problem of Roman poetry. 
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In well-developed fields of scholarly endeavor, progress toward 
wider and deeper knowledge is normally attained by painstaking, 
tedious work on the clarification of details and the constant re-inter- 
pretation of one’s premises and one’s results in the light of newly 
obtained data. It is a rare event indeed that a single discovery will 
cause something on the order of a revolution for an entire field of 
study, and even rarer is the case that such a revolution can take place 
without serious resistance because the facts discovered are so over- 
whelming that no attempts to reject them have any promise of 
success, 

In the field of Classical studies, such an event occurred only a few 
years ago. In 1953, M. Ventris and J. Chadwick published an article 
of twenty pages, entitled “ Evidence for Greek dialect in the My- 
eenaean archives” (J.H.S. LXXIII, pp. 84-103), in which they 
elaimed that the language of the Linear-B texts found in the Pelo- 
ponnesus and on Crete was indeed Greek. This first publieation 
suffered somewhat from its brevity, even in essential points, which 
led to dissent in some quarters (for example, see A. J. Beattie, 
J. H.S. LXXVI [1956], pp. 1-17, whose article displays, though, 
a basie misunderstanding of reasoning in terms of probability); on 
the whole, however, the essentials of the new decipherment were 
accepted within a very short time by scholars actively engaged in 
researeh in the field. 

The work under review supersedes the authors’ earlier contribu- 
tions and presents now, at full book length, method, results, and 
implications of Ventris’ deeipherment of Linear B. Though, in the 
authors’ intention, stil of a preliminary character, the book easily 
takes a high-ranking place among the now numerous studies in the 
field of Mycenaean; for the reader desiring only an introduction and 
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a comprehensive survey, it will certainly be the first choice, the more 
so since it represents, after the tragic death of Michael Ventris, the 
discoverer’s legacy to the scholarly world. 

The book, attractively bound and splendidly printed on first-rate 
paper, devotes the major part of its space to the edition of 300 
selected tablets from Knossos and the Mainland, arranged according 
to their contents. The selection, small as 1t may seem, is highly 
representative of the variety of texts found to this date; it serves 
well the authors! purpose of furnishing us relevant illustrations of 
historical and linguistic features revealed by the tablets. The texts 
and commentaries, some of which have the scope of separate articles, 
are preceded by a systematic survey of “ Script, language and eul- 
ture," subdivided into chapters on “ Discovery and decipherment,”’ 
“The Mycenaean writing system," “The Mycenaean language," 
“ The personal names," and “ The evidence of the tablets” (^ Evi- 
dence” here in the sense of non-linguistie, historical, ‘sociological, 
and general eultural information derived from the texts). The 
volume is introduced by a Foreword by A. J. B. Wace, in which he 
diseusses some of the historical problems connected with the new 
discovery; valuable indices (providing, in the ease of the vocabulary 
and the list of proper names, even for data not drawn from the 
texts printed in this book) and a selective bibliography form the 
conclusion. 

In view of the fact that a more detailed outline of the contents 
will be easily available to the American reader in E. Townsend 
Vermeule's review of the book in A.J. A., LXI (1957), pp. 196-201, 
I shall confine myself to this brief summary and turn instead to the 
discussion of individual problems. This discussion will be limited 
almost completely to matters of a philological and linguistic nature; 
it will proceed from some remarks of a more general character to 
the study of a few selected questions brought to the fore by the book, 
and will then add notes to individual passages in the order of their 
appearance.! 

The book as a whole deserves praise for the great eare the authors 
display both in details and in general approach. As for the details, 
the number of outright misprints is remarkably low; the following 
eame to my attention: p. 39, signs for qo and qi inverted; p. 113, 
line 1, read: labour; p. 254, quotation mark after “ (a sacrifice) ” 
left out; p. 412, line 1, bold-face 220 left out. Care in details is also 
quite obvious in the technical handling of texts and translations; 
particularily elegant is the authors’ practice of printing “ doubtful 
and controversial translations ” in italics, thus avoiding what they 
call * an impenetrable forest of question-marks” (p. 154). 

Even more representative of the authors’ eautiousness are some 
general statements dealing with their analysis of the materials. Thus, 
in a “summary of the limitations to our understanding " (pp. 26-7), 


1 Abbreviations used: AÀ-—Linear A (“ Minoan ”) seript; B—Linear B 
(^Mycenaean") seript; Gk.—QGreek, as known from alphabetie texts; 
Mye.—Myceenaean dialect of Greek; VC—Ventris and Chadwick (if 
followed by number, tablet reprinted in book under review; also identi- 
fied by standard classification number). Periodicals abbreviated in 
usual form; ... ~ ... used for “... corresponding to... .". 
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they stress the difficulties standing in the way of a safe use of Indo- 
European comparative data not confirmed by Greek forms; or, in 
their introduction to the chapter on proper names (p. 92), they em- 
phatieally state that information drawn from names is to be con- 
sidered inferior to that obtained from other linguistie items since 
names do not permit a combinatory check of their meaning. In one 
instanee, their eautiousness leads the authors to a definite understate- 
ment when they end the subchapter entitled “ The language is Greek ” 
with the remark (p. 23) that “a relative degree of certainty must be 
granted to the theory "—an understatement partieularly in eontrast 
to the remark on p. 332 that VC 236 (Ta 641) * has been invaluable 
in providing a conclusive check on the decipherment." 

The first of the special problems I propose to discuss here is that 
of the relationship of Linear B (“Mycenaean”) to Linear A 
(“Minoan”) writing. Looked upon in terms of form only (dis- 
tribution disregarded), A and B share the major part of their respec- 
tive inventories: In the list on p. 33, 54 (or rather 55, if AL 102 
is treated as two separate signs, corresponding to B 45 and 47, 
respectively) of 75 A signs with presumably phonetic, non-ideo- 
graphic value are closely matched in B. (Possible disagreements on 
details may be passed over as not affecting the argument.)  Con- 
versely, the 55 A-B correspondences (45 of which are quite certain 
according to VC, p. 39) form the majority among the 87 (or 84) 
syllabic B signs. This leaves us with an overhead of 20 (21) signs 
present in A, absent in B, on the one hand, and 29 (82) present in 
B, absent in A, on the other. These overheads call for an explanation. 

VC point out that an explanation of “innovations” in B as 
resulting from a need to accommodate Greek sounds alien to 
“Minoan” is made unlikely by a lack of system in the “ innova- 
tions”: whereas go and qi seem to be new signs and ge (as well as 
ga, VC’s pa») old, mo “and possibly me”? seem to be new while 
ma and mi do not—there is no indication of entire sets of signs being 
newly introduced (sets either with constant vowel or constant con- 
sonant component), and an explanation other than by an assumption 
of wholesale innovation is desirable. 

It is highly suggestive that we have to deal not only, as VC do, 
with an apparent overhead in B, but also with one in A. It is 
tempting to assume that at least part of the respective overheads is 
congruent—that is, that the overheads result in part from a failure 
to recognize sign correspondences. 

Emphasizing again that we are arguing formal similarity only 
and not distributional factors (which may well be used eventually 
against an earlier sign identification once the linguistic structure of 
“Minoan” becomes known), it would seem possible to equate tenta- 
tively with one another AL 99/128 — B 42 (wo) and AL 33~B 11 
(po), once the change in the direction of a sign, as found in AL 53 ~ 
B 60 (ra) is taken into consideration. The observation that in AL 6 
~ B 69 (tu), AL 28 ~B 40 (wi), AL 34~B 29 (pw), A shows 
the plus of a horizontal lower line, may lead us to compare AL 9 with 
certain forms (Mycenae!) of B 41 (sz). VC's statement with refer- 
ence to AL 98 ~ B 81 (ku) that many B signs are more ornate than 


? Thus VC on p. 39; cf., however, fig. 6 (p. 33): AL 84/48 ~ B 13. 
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their A counterparts (which would also apply to AL 99/128 ~ B 42 
[wo], just compared on other grounds) may be used to propose as 
equivalents AL 68/96 ~B 65, AL 88~B 53 (ri), AL 24 — B 44 
(ke), and even AL 61 ~ B 24 (ne) or AL 21 — B 36 (jo). 

If the equations suggested here should prove correct, the overheads 
would be reduced to 12 (13) and 21 (24) signs, respectively. Further 
reductions may well be possible, yet it is likely that on both sides a 
residue of rarely attested signs will remain unattached. Among this 
residue, B may contain certain mnovations created to render typical 
Greek sound combinations, as, e.g., pí-. For the small group of 
signs thus isolated in B, attempts to identify their sound values with 
the initial consonant-vowel combinations of given Greek words may 
not prove quite as futile as VC believe—1 am indeed inclined to 
consider Georgiev’s view (Slovar krito-mikenskiz nadpisej, p. Ol) 
that B 62 depicts a pair of wings and derives its value pte from 
arepd, as a strong possibility. (It goes without saying, though, that 
no such Greek interpretation can be admitted for signs shared by B 
and A; Georgiev’s attempt at explaining sign and sound value of 
B 29 ~ AL 34 by referring to Gk. durdy, is untenable.) ? 

Some remarks seem in order concerning the relationship of A and 
B with Cypriot writing. VC emphasize that Cypriot is linked more 
closely with A than with B: both formal and historical criteria 
prevent us from deriving the use of a syllabary for writing Greek 
on Cyprus from the same practice on Crete and the Mainland; agree- 
ments, both in form and sound value, between Cypriot and B sug- 
gest rather a common source for both syllabaries, similar to, if not 
essentially identical with, A.* i 

Such more distant relationship does not, however, invalidate the . 
importance of the agreements. On the contrary, if we do have formal 
and functional identity between B and Cypriot for signs such as pa 
or po, we are entitled to postulate signs of at least very similar shape 
and identical value for the common ancestor script. This, in turn, 
means that identity of value and similarity of shape must have pre- 
vailed at intermittent stages in the development of the related syl- 
labaries; the assumption offered hesitantly by VC (p. 39), of a 
* wholesale reshuffüng" of sound values at the point of transition 
from A to B, is to be rejected. 

Formal and functional similarity or identity between B and 
Cypriot has been observed with seven signs (p. 66; the exactness of 
this as an absolute figure is of little importanee). VC point out that 
agreements are found primarily among signs with the “simplest 
patterns"; they reject the notion of a chance origin of these agree- 
ments, but find it puzzling that apparently no correspondences ean 
be shown to exist with more complex signs. To this may be said that 
in the process of restyling of seripts, signs with a relatively simple 
structure are often less subject to thorough modification and de- 
formation than relatively complex ones. Suffice it to point to the 
relative stability of the omikron sign from Greek through the various 


3 See, however, G. Neumann’s attractive analysis of the origin of the 
use of the ni sign as ideogram for ‘fig,’ Glotta, XXXVI (1957), pp. 
156-8. 

* Cf. also H.-G. Buchholz, Minos, TIT (1955), p. 151. 
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types of Armenian writing, in contrast to the reshaping of the xi 
sign, or to the fact that an 2 is little different in shape in English 
or German handwriting, printed Roman or Gothic type, whereas an 
S is hardly recognized in German writing or print by a person versed 
in English script only. It is, thus, not unexpected to find a sign of 
a few simple strokes, like pa, identical in B and Cypriot, while it 
would be rather surprising to discover a complex sign like AL 95 ~ 

B 80 (ma) preserved unchanged in the Paphian syllabary. 

: I£ Cypriot and Mycenaean writing systems are basically eom- 
mensurable, a few points deserve our attention: Cypriot, in contrast 
to B, has a graphie distinction between an r- and an I-series. The 
one series in B agrees with the Cypriot l-set, as shown by the clear 
identity of Cypriot lo and B 2 (ro). For the immediate transcrip- 
tion purposes the choice of either r- or l- for B is, of course, irrele- 
vant; it may, however, be worth remembering for attempts to 
evaluate inferences to the structure of “ Minoan ” that the selection of 
` l- instead of r- is preferable in historical and comparative terms.— 
The one dental series of Cypriot agrees with the d-set of B, not the 
t-set: Cypriot ta clearly = B da, Cypriot tu clearly = B tu (Cypriot 
ii and to formally ambiguous). It may be possible to assume that 
the contrast £:d in “Minoan” was not one of stop vs. non-stop, so 
that both sets, at the point of reduction to one set for dental stops, 
were equally possible choices. 

While syllabic writing survived until a rather late date on Cyprus, 
so far no material evidence is available for literacy on the Mainland 
and Crete between ca. 1200 B.C. and ca. 850 B.C. (p. 60). The 
question may be raised, even though no answer is possible at this 
time, whether there is a causal connection between the most signifi- 
cant innovation in Greek alphabetie writing, the introduction of 
vowel signs, and the fully developed rendering of vowels (in com- 
bination with preceding consonants or in isolation) in the Mycenaean 
syllabary. 

A number of purely linguistic questions would deserve fuller dis- 
cussion; for reasons of space, I shall select here only one, that of 
VC’s handling of etymological matters. 

An etymology is an attempt to establish and describe a formal and 
semantic relationship of linguistic items in two or more languages 
compared; the comparison implies a historical connection of the items 
and the languages they are part of, either in terms of contact or of 
genetic relatedness. An etymology may be probable or improbable; 
the degree of probability depends on the degree of clarification of 
details in the formal and, secondarily, the semantic correlation. If 
new data cannot be reconciled with an etymology so far accepted, 
then the etymology has to be modified or abandoned; etymologies are 
never data themselves, but only working hypotheses. 

Viewed against this theoretical background, one can state with 
gratification that VC’s attitude toward etymology is, on the whole, 
very sound. Only occasionally do they betray too much respect for 
the form in the handbook. If, on p. 79, they label the -w- in 
me-wi-jo ‘smaller ’— “intrusive” because it is “not expected from 
the etymology or dialect forms,” they are indeed belittling the value 
of the new information. Much worse is a statement with reference 
to VC 247 (Ta 716) where they say of an obscure form wa-o that 
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“oo ‘sword’ is excluded by its etymology (*awor or *nsor?),” 
apparently not realizing that, by the introduction of two conflicting 
“etymologies,” they deny the very existence of one acceptable ety- 
mology and, therefore, lead their own argument ad absurdum. 

VC are perfectly right in insisting (p. 27) that Mycenaean items 
should be eompared with Greek words and not immediately with 
other Indo-European forms. Generally, they are rigid in their pro- 
cedures, not allowing themselves identifications when discrepancies 
in details remain. On occasion, however, they have been too lenient: 
Myc. di-pa, name of a vessel, is equated by VC with Gk. 8ézas. The 
Mycenaean materials provide no parallel for even a conditioned 
statement Myc. i = Gk. e; i-mi-ri-jo, if proper name, is of no help. 
Since, in addition, nothing is known about the exact shape of a di-pa, 
it would certainly be advisable to exclude this word from the marked 
items in the Vocabulary, which * ean, allowing for historical evolu- 
tion, be directly equated with Homeric or classical forms” (p. 385). 

Unexplained formal discrepancies between Mycenaean and Greek 
items must exclude their identification; formal diserepancies between 
Mycenaean forms and forms postulated for pre-Greek on the basis 
of Indo-European etymologies need not disprove the Mycenaean- 
Greek equation, but possibly only the proposed etymology. I have 
pointed out (Language, XXXII [1956], p. 506) that Brugmann’s 
explanation of Gk. rãs is now shown to be wrong and has to be 
replaced by Meillet’s equation with “Tocharian” B po, pl. pote 
‘all? (The arguments put forward to claim Myc. pa as development 
from labiovelar [or velar plus w] plus a, are not conclusive; pattern 
symmetry, lack of leveling of the distinction pa:'pas and the 
absence of a safe equation demonstrating pa < “ga5 all contradict 
such assumption.) 

There may be eases, though, where the etymology of a Greek word, 
which conflicts with the form of a Mycenaean item, may seem so well 
established that rather the Mycenaean-Greek equation will be aban- 
doned than the etymology in question. A necessary condition is that 
some doubt exist as to the precise meaning of the Mycenaean word.— 
A possible example is that of Myc. ra-pte: Gk. §darns, padeds, ete. 
The Greek words have been connected with Lithuanian vérpti ‘spin’ 
—a connection which implies original w- for the Greek forms. My- 
cenaean shows, however, preservation of wr- in, e.g., wi-ri-ne-jo. 
These alternative solutions exist: One, ra-pte proves the absence of 
w- for Greek; then, the connection with vérpti is erroneous. Two, 
ra-pie is not to be equated with fdarns, etc., at all; then, the con- 
nection with vérpti is possible. For the second solution, this could 
be said: The texts prove only that ra-pte is the name of a trade; 
there is no indication of work as a ‘tailor’ or the like. To be sure, 
VC 52 (An 207) would seem to point to an urban activity; the fre- 
quent occurrence of ra-pte on Ea (landholding) tablets, however, 
could be used for an argument to the contrary. VC, on the other 
hand, accept the identification of ra-pte as ‘tailor’ and consequently 


5 The identification of pa-ra-jo, pa-ra-ja in VC 286 ff. as ‘old’ is far 
from certain; in other contexts, ‘old’ is virtually excluded, as in Cn 
40, 254, 655, 719, An 298 (see also my remarks ad p. 200); finally, the 
etymology of zaXaiós as such may be contested. 
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question the etymology of fdarns, ete. (cf. particularly p. 82) ; things 
being as they are, it would seem best to leave the entire matter open 
for the time being. 

The following are brief notes to individual passages in the book 
(identification by pages): 

46, $ 11: “ Polysyllabie " is an ill-chosen term; * multieonsonantal ” 
would be better. — 47 (ef. p. 253, 367, 373) : “ Vocalization” is not 
inclusive enough. — 48: a-pu/ke-ka-u-me-no: The slanting line should 
be used only as indicated on p. 154.—-77: The alleged examples 
of a vaeillation 2/u are rather not to be relied upon.— 78: Read 
“ possibly faulty " in statement on ko-to-no-ico. — 81: For e-ke-ge see 
E. L. Bennett, Jr., 4.7.A., LX (1956), pp. 120-2 and now W. 
Winter, Language, XX XII (1956), pp. 506-8.— 82: pe-re-qo-ta, 
if related to qge-re-go-ía-o at all, is more likely to show a result of 
dissimilation than a regular development ge > pe.— 85: If -o-i of 
the dative plural of o-stems is interpreted as -02?$, why then -a-i of 
d-stems as -@? and not -ai?i? — 87: To mi = min add, perhaps, 
ke-ma-qe-me in VO 161 (Uf 839).— 89: e-e-to in VC 28.3 (An 
607.3) hardly an imperative form of ‘to be’; in view of the dative 
e-qe-£a-à probably a form of fmu, perhaps 3rd pl. pf. med./pass. 
*écyroi?. (Slightly different V. Georgiev, Slovar’, p. 29; another sug- 
gestion by F. R. Adrados, Minos, V [1957], p. 55.).— 137: Con- 
sistent use of ra: in forms of e-ke-ras-wo makes interpretation 
Ekheláwón unlikely; Un. 219. 1 e-ke-ra-ne offers no safe argument to 
the eontrary.— 163: The guess at the meaning of the abbreviation 
pa. is of little probability value in view of pa.di., if di. belongs 
indeed with 8i8áoxkw.— 167: Georgiev’s assumption is further dis- 
proved by the occurrence of what would be a masculine form along- 
side ma-te-de. — 170: The explanation of e-so-to as 3rd pl. is more 
likely; a-mo-ra-ma must, then, be a fem. pl. in -ai.— 196: More 
attractive than the assumption that the “undifferentiated " livestock 
signs denote the species per se or the young animal is the alternative 
that these signs indicate castrated animals; they clearly consist of 
the animal sign marked male, minus the two horizontal strokes. This 
would, of course, mean that sign B 109* should be read ‘bull’ only, 
not ‘ox’; whether it forces us to re-interpret we-ka-ta is best left 
open.-— 200: pa-ra-jo, in close context with a-ko-ra, is more likely 
a noun meaning something like ‘herd’ (ef. ai-ki-pa-ta) than a form 
of wadatds ‘old. — 209: The equation pa-ra-ti-jo in VO 78 (C 914) 
= pde-ra:-ti-jo in Dg 1235 is too uncertain to warrant conclusions. — 
246, §11: Whence the insertion ‘(the shepherd)’? Version B does 
not justify this addition, ef. the fuller text of §10 in version B as 
against the shorter wording in version A.— 252: It may be advisable 
to abide by a rigid rendering of ko-to-no-o-ko by ‘ plot-holder’; 
‘ plot-owner' is possibly ko-to-ne-ta in VC 151 (Eb 901). — 263, $ 6: 
e-pi ‘in addition to'?— 271: If 1 DA is said to consist of 4 or 
more PA and to correspond to 6 acres (p. 270), then DA 1 PA 1 in 
VC 157 (Uf 835) is larger than 6 and DA 1 PA 3 in VC 158 (Uf 
836) larger than 7 acres., Could one PA be one-sixth of one DA? — 
279: Delete “For Hom. åàxrhp?” —288: It is not proven that 
me-u-jo was disyllabie.— 311: to-pe-za possibly not meaning ‘table’ 
here — it is tempting to associate its probably containing a first ele- 
ment ‘four’ with its occurring on the fourth day of a calendar 
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arrangement. Is e-pi i-ku-wo-i-pi rather connected with icyis? — 
925: The pointed foot of the pi-a»ra may indicate that this vessel 
was placed into embers; I have seen metal bowls of just this type in 
Northern Russia. — 336: The difficulties in VC 236.1 (Ta 641.1) 
ean be resolved by assuming an asyndeton sequence of two modifiers 
in the singular: ti-ri-po-de ai-ke-u ke-re-si-jo we-ke ‘two tripods, 
fone] ai, [the other] ke? (Different proposal by L. R. Palmer, 
Minos, V [1957], pp. 76-9.) — 340: How is we-a-re-ja “ possibly a 
form of idAcos 7? — 343, bottom line; 344, line 3: “evidently ??? — 
371: The term “ancestor” is out of place in describing the relation- 
ship harmota: appara. — 391: Hittite asantsi is no adequate example 
of a “generalization of *es-.” 


In spite of minor disagreements, one cannot but be greatly im- 
pressed by the achievements of Ventris and Chadwick, which are so 
well presented in this truly important book. It seems bound to 
remain à classic. 


WERNER WINTER. 
Tus UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


ArtHur STANLEY Prase., M. Tull Ciceronis De Natura Deorum 
Libr III: Liber Primus. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 
1955. Pp. viii + 537. $15.00. (Bimillennial Edition.) 


Professor Pease eonfesses, in his Preface to this volume, to having 
spent the leisure time of twenty years in the collecting, sifting, and 
arranging of materials for this bimillennial edition of “our earliest 
extant work on the comparative study of the philosophy of religion ” 
(p. 8). Volume I contains a general Introduction of more than one 
hundred pages and the text, apparatus, and commentary for the first 
book of the De Natura Deorum. A second and concluding volume 
consisting of the second and third books and an index to the entire 
work is ready for the press and it is to be hoped that it will appear 
before long. Professor Pease is surely modest in his estimate of his 
labors, since his scholarly interest in Cicero’s two dialogues on re- 
ligion—the other is the De Divinatione, edited by the author in 
1920-83— dates back more than four decades to 1913 when his paper, 
“The Conclusion of Cicero’s De Natura Deorum,” appeared in 
T.A.P. A. Long familiarity with every aspect of his subject and 
the authority which this lends are evident on every page. But 
exhaustive as this work is, one senses from a compression in the 
commentary that at times approaches the cryptic that there was 
gathered much more than what appears in print, much that had to be 
suggested or reflected in a few words. “Let it not be supposed,” 
Pease says of the countless conjectural emendations he considered in 
constituting his text, “ from the silence of the apparatus criticus that 
the editor has not weighed, before rejecting, a large and painful 
number of such solutions for difficulties real or imaginary.” This 
in itself must have been a staggering task, for the list of editions of 
the De Natura Deorum which the author furnishes in his Introduction 
oeeupies some twenty pages. Of this list and the scholarly activity 
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it implies Pease writes (p. 103) : ^. . . for four and a half centuries 
there has seldom been a decade (and for the last century and a half 
seldom a half-deeade) without the publication either of a specialized 
volume containing the De Natura Deorum or of a complete edition 
of Cicero containing it.” We are grateful to Pease not only for 
what he has thought worthy to present but for what he has been 
charitable enough to suppress. 

In view of the continuous attention whieh this dialogue has re- 
ceived from generations of scholars, why a new edition? Pease 
declares that his purpose is to make available “for appraisal and 
use ” the results of scholarly investigation during the seventy years 
since J. B. Mayor completed his large edition of the work. This he 
does triumphantly and so performs a real service. His book is an 
encyclopaedia of the subject and a Baedeker as well, for the author 
valiantly attempts to guide the reader through a terrain bristling 
with parentheses, brackets, italics, numbers, names, titles, citations, 
and other obstacles. If the reader is sometimes left behind it is 
because Pease has over the years too well perfected his famous 
method of presenting evidence “ without needless verbiage.” 

In his Introduction, which is proportionately as copiously an- 
notated as the text itself, Pease discusses in a clear if somewhat 
unimaginative style, redolent of the handbooks, all matters relevant 
to a close study and many-sided interpretation of the dialogue: 
Cicero’s qualifications as a philosopher; the form and purpose of 
the work; the Roman religious background; the sources; and the 
manuscripts, history, influence, and editions of the text. Some of 
this material is, as he admits, a restatement of the views set out in 
his article of 1913 and in his edition of the De Divinatione, views 
which he has seen no necessity to change. On the fundamental 
question of what impelled Cicero to write his philosophical treatises, 
for instance, Pease still adheres to the traditional view that he was 
performing the service of synthesizing for his countrymen the princi- 
pal Greek systems. Cicero, he writes (pp. 7-8), “tried to set forth, 
in a judicial as well as a descriptive spirit, the views, not of a single 
philosophical sect, but of selected diverse schools, for he believed it 
the function of philosophy to confront men . .. with the impulse 
to repeated and ceaseless search for the probable.” Pease, then, has 
apparently been unmoved by the arguments advanced in recent years 
by, among others, B. Farrington? and N. W. DeWitt,? that in the 
last two years of his life, during which he wrote the De Natura 
Deorum, the De Divinatione, and most of his other philosophical 
treatises, Cicero “was engaged in a campaign for the belittlement of 
Epicureanism ” 3 and “poured forth a stream of anti-Epieurean 
propaganda, the true nature of which he endeavored to sereen by a 
fagade of philosophy, but he skimped his interlocutors for space in 
expounding the tenets of Epicurus while allowing their respondents 
more ample room for discharging the ammunition of rebuttal.” 4 


1Cf., e.g. Head and Hand in Ancient Greece (London, 1947), ch. IV. 

2 Epicurus and his Philosophy (Minneapolis, 1954). 

3 DeWitt, op. cit., p. 267. 

4 DeWitt, op. cit., p. 345. But see H. A. K. Hunt, The Humanism of 
Cicero (Melbourne, 1954), for still another view of the purpose of these 
treatises: they represent a coherent statement in planned sequence of 
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Such arguments hinge upon the putative effect of the publication of 
the De Rerum Natura, For fearing (so this hypothesis runs) that so 
cogent and persuasive a work as Lucretius’ masterpiece, which puts 
Epicureanism in its best light, might win adherents to this philosophy 
in a way such as the earlier “ seribblings " of Roman Epicureans had 
been unable to do, Cieero worked furiously to counteract its influence. 
Hence not only the short shrift given to the Epicurean theology in 
Book I of the De Natura Deorum but also the unquestionable evi- 
dences of haste, carelessness, and revision in the composition of the 
dialogue. Extreme as this theory may appear, there may be some- 
thing in it, especially if we assume, as I think we must, that the 
Roman readers of Lucretius would also be readers of Cicero’s philo- 
sophical works. Of the influence of Lucretius on the De Natura 
Deorum, Pease says (p. 7, n. 2): “ After making all due allowances 
for natural coineidences in the expression of commonplaces between 
two writers discussing in parts the same theme, I find no very notable 
indication of the influence of Lucretian ideas upon our work... the 
whole tone of the work is descriptive and scientific rather than 
sectarian and proselytizing. . . .” 

Pease is well aware of the “inconcinnities ” in the dialogue and 
has his own explanations for them (see pp. 26-7). With regard to 
the much-discussed final sentence of the work, in which Cicero para- 
doxieally appears to prefer the disputatio of Balbus, the Stoic, to 
that of Cotta, a member of his own school, he concludes (p. 36), 
after a judicious discussion which reproduces his arguments of 1913: 
“ Cicero desires to give the impression of impartiality, which would 
not be produced by two Academics voting alike at the end. He also 
wishes to show to the reader an example of Academic method rather 
than of a dogma which might have been (even though wrongly) 
inferred from the consensus of two Academies, and to suggest that 
an Academie might use his individual liberty to select and accept any 
practical working principle, no matter from what school.” This 
explanation seems to me entirely satisfactory. In a note on this 
point Pease quotes an interesting remark of Bentley’s on Cicero’s 
observance of decorum. To this might be added Dr. Johnson’s reply 
to Mr. Murray on the good humor of philosophical debate in 
antiquity.® 

Sinee the publication of this volume Philip Levine ? has discussed 
in great detail not only the abrupt and surprising ending of the 
dialogue but its rather rough state generally and Cicero's departures 
here from the methods of eomposition charaeteristie of his other 
treatises. Levine suggests that the reason for these defects lies in 
the nature of the dialogue's subject: Cieero wanted to avoid being 
accused of subverting or undermining ancient Roman religious be- 
liefs. His vote for the Stoie presentation of Balbus was his means 


Cicero's own philosophical system (“humanism”). Epicureanism 
throughout has a “ purely ancillary role ? (p. 12), is * subsidiary to the 
main argument” (p. 15), and is used merely “to throw into relief " 
(pp. 132, 209) Stoie-Platonie doctrines. 

$ Hill and Powell, edd., Boswell’s Life of Johnson (Oxford, 1934), 
III, p. 10. 

othe Original Design and the Publication of the De Natura De- 
orum," H. S. C. P., LXII (1957), pp. 7-36. 
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of reassuring his readers. Indeed, he took himself virtually out of 
the dialogue, limiting his role to that of an auditor, because of such 
apprehensions. Levine's thesis is not new, although he has reargued 
the whole problem, and it receives its best reply from Pease himself 
(pp. 34-5): “ The answer ... is that he need not have published 
at all, had he really felt these fears. Also, his books, though in- 
flueneing some readers, probably had no such wide circulation as his 
vanity would suppose, and so would hardly have started a religious 
revolution among the general publie. If he had had such a fear 
he would hardly have revealed so clearly as he does the difference 
between exoterie and esoteric beliefs among Roman statesmen, nor 
would he have supposed that the mere literary device of using Cotta 
as a character in the dialogue would completely relieve the author 
from responsibility.” 

For those with a taste for Quellenforschung Pease provides ample 
fare. His bibliographical note on “ the more important treatments ” 
of the sources runs to three columns of fine print, while his own 
treatment of them occupies fourteen pages (36-51). This is all 
valuable, of course, but when the count is in we must still derive what 
comfort we can from reading that “ others, perhaps more cautiously, 
would be contented to assume some unspecified Epicurean writer ” 
(p. 39, of the Prooemium); that the exposition of Epicurean the- 
ology “has been traced to quite diverse sources” (p. 42); that “so 
varied and so inconsistent are the opinions of scholars on this ques- 
tion [a single source for Cotta’s refutation of the Epicureans] that 
it seems prudent to adopt a certain Academic suspense of judgment 
concerning them” (p. 45); and that “irrespective of all attempts 
of scholars to discover few or many sources, the present work con- 
tains within it, at first or second-hand, ideas derived from a wide 
range of thinkers” (pp. 50-1). To what lengths such analyses can 
be carried is indicated from the solemn assurance that “ Ciceronian 
are probably the statements introduced by ut e patre audivi . . . the 
reference to the 21 letters of the Roman alphabet . . . above all, the 
lengthy quotations from his own Aratea” (p. 45). 

One ean have nothing but admiration for Pease's survey of the 
text tradition, manuscripts, and editions of the De Natura Deorum 
(pp. 52-106). Seldom has there been collected, in so convenient 
and usable a form, so much hard-to-come-by information on the 
subsidia for a single ancient work. The author not only lists more 
than 125 MSS but adds precise details, in some cases amounting to a 
page, concerning the vicissitudes of the individual codices, with 
full bibliography. Here palaeography becomes an “ archaeology of 
books,” conforming to the recommendations of the Institut de Re- 
cherche. Pease, “with much hesitation,” has drawn up a stemma 
codicum for the principal MSS (p. 85). This is a service, although 
it is unfortunate that one might conclude from this diagram alone 
that C is a manuscript rather than a consensus of DHG, as is made 
clear elsewhere. 

The author has printed a Latin text of Book I which, though 
naturally founded on that of earlier editions, is often a witness to 
his Judgment and independence. In clarity, in matters of orthog- 
raphy and punctuation, it marks a distinct improvement over the 
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Teubner of Plasberg. While the apparatus criticus is necessarily 
selective in an edition intended as exegetical, it is adequate every- 
where and generous in places which present genuine difficulties. 
Examples of Pease's critical acumen are numerous. In the second 
sentence of the work (I, 1: De qua... cohibuisse), admittedly a 
hard ease, the author's text differs from Plasberg's in five places, 
The readings in question here are set out and argued in three pages 
of commentary which consider all noteworthy attempts at solution. 
The result is a Latin sentence which does not require the assumption 
of an embarrassing lacuna at the very beginning of the dialogue. It 
is ingenious and it makes sense, even if the attempt io justify the 
omission of wt in a result clause that yet keeps the subjunctive 
(debeat) does not entirely convince. 

It is possible here merely to suggest the nature of the commentary. 
It offers encyclopaedic information on all matters in every line of 
the text that could conceivably call for explanation, bringing the 
student abreast of recent scholarly work and providing in profusion 
apposite passages in Greek and Latin cited in extenso. Philosophical 
arguments, points of syntax and grammar, textual problems, details 
of history, biography, and geography—all are dealt with impartially 
and enthusiastically. Many of these notes are extremely valuable 
summaries of our knowledge on difficult and important questions: 
see, for example, pp. 120-1, on atheism; pp. 179-81, on the “eye 
of the mind”; pp. 280-3, on the poets’ representations of the gods; 
and pp. 324-6, on isonomy. That celebrated sentence in I, 49 (Epi- 
curus autem... natura et aeterna) in which Cicero struggles to 
describe the physical constitution of the Epicurean gods receives a 
commentary of some twelve pages, all of it probably deserved in 
view of the problem involved. In some eases, e.g. the Stoic notion 
of providence—touched upon in I, 23 but developed at length in 
Book II, it is evident that Pease has reserved a full treatment for 
his second volume. Addenda to the commentary, taking notice of 
very recent investigation, are promised for the concluding volume 
together with a comprehensive index, which should greatly increase 
the usefulness of the vast body of notes. 

A commentary “in depth” of this kind requires in its author, 
above all, a highly-developed sense of proportion. It must be said 
that Pease is at times overzealous in his eagerness to share his learn- 
ing with his readers. He fails occasionally to maintain the delicate 
balanee between legitimate information and irrelevant minutiae which 
are distracting rather than helpful. It will suffice here to note one 
or two examples of this gratuitous erudition. In I, 88 the Academic 
Cotta inveighs against the argument for direct sense perception as 
a prerequisite of belief. Such a position would imply, he declares, 
that “if you had been born on Seriphus and had never left the island, 
where you had often seen small rabbits and foxes, you would not 
believe in the existence of lions and panthers when they were de- 
seribed to you.” This remark precipitates two columns of notes in 
which Pease cites a great deal of ancient testimony principally to 
prove without a doubt that 1) Seriphus is indeed a small island and 
2) rabbits have ever been a plague because of their “ annoying 
fecundity.” A reference (I, 101) to the usefulness to the Egyptians 
of the ibis as a killer of winged snakes prompts five columns of 
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eommentary. And while Cicero mercifully lets us off with “I might 
speak of the usefulness of ichneumons, crocodiles, and eats, but I 
do not wish to be tedious," Pease, ehoosing not to take the hint, 
vouehsafes us two additional columns on these ereatures. 

This volume is truly a marvel of skill and accuracy in printing 
and proof-reading. I have noticed a few typographical errors here 
and there, but none that could cause serious misunderstanding, 
except, perhaps, for a slip in the numbering of the notes on p. 23. 
Even here, once the mistake is recognized, everything can be ac- 
counted for and nothing is missing. But granted that the book is a 
technical triumph, there must be some reservations as to the suita- 
bility of the format. The printing of text and corresponding notes 
on the same page is an admirable arrangement when the notes are 
chiefly grammatical and syntactical, intended to encourage the stu- 
dent and speed him along. In this volume the notes engulf the text; 
it is impossible to read Cicero’s dialogue as presented by Pease. A 
very few pages have as many as ten lines of text, a great many have 
but one or two, and a considerable number have none at all. In 
these cases where text and notes fail to coincide (see, e. g., pp. 114- 
16; 119-22) the method, which the author has used for his other 
editions as well, surely defeats itself. Would it not have been more 
satisfactory to issue the Introduction and complete text in one volume 
and the commentary separately in a’second and perhaps third? This 
is substantially the plan Mayor adopted for his three-volume edition, 
and Bailey chose it for his Lucretius, a most convenient set, as I 
think all who have used it would agree. 

Such subjective matters aside, Pease’s edition of the De Natura 
Deorum—and Y here anticipate the early publication of Volume II— 
is a bimillennial memorial that Cicero himself would be proud, 
though probably astonished, to acknowledge. It is a monument as 
well to the meticulous and uncompromising scholarship of its author 
and a fitting culmination to his distinguished career. Very few of the 
younger generation of classical scholars possess the necessary quali- 
fications—a combination of erudition, inclination, patience, and faith 
-—for undertaking a work of like proportions. For this is not a 
book, but a library. Any student of Roman religion who is fortunate 
enough to have for ready reference Professor Pease’s De Natura 
Deorum and Cyril Bailey’s Lucretius will scarcely have need for 
other books: most of the essential materials are in one or the other 
edition. Works such as these will remain indispensable for many 
years to come. 


CARL R. TRAHMAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 
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Ernesto VaLncIiGLIO. Silla e la erisi repubblicana. Firenze, “La 
Nuova Italia,” 1956. Pp. 251. L. 1000. (Biblioteca di Cul- 
tura, 60.) 


This book is in many respects an attempt to explain Sulla, nof 
to apologize for him. And yet, in doing this it necessarily does 
become a sort of apology. For Valgiglio sees that Sulla was indeed 
a child of his age, a natural feature in the development which was 
initiated in the Graechan Age and which found its end in Caesar. 
Placed midway in the century of the great struggle between the 
aristocracy and the tribunate, Sulla’s concept of the dictatorship was 
as much a landmark on the road to monarehy as Gaius Gracchus’ 
concept of the tribunate had been. When constitutional matters had 
become so tangled and the policies followed by both parties so illegal, 
responsibility really cannot be assigned. And it is disconcerting to 
reflect that many of his ideals Sulla shared with that archaistic 
idealist, Tiberius Gracchus, and that he tried to put these into effect 
by using the weapons conceived and forged for him by the popular 
leader, Marius. 

Valgiglio treats Sulla’s career for the most part chronologically. 
In his account of it he gives a thorough presentation of the scholarly 
views on the many historical problems involved. The book becomes 
at once useful, therefore, for purposes of reference and bibliography 
on the Sullan Age. Although there are not many new resolutions 
of political and constitutional problems, there are some which deserve 
commendation or comment. In his treatment of the increase of the 
Senate by Sulla in 81 B. C. he defends ably the view that there were 
indeed two such increases (in 88 and 81 B.C.) but he also makes 
the most sensible suggestion so far offered to reconcile the disparity 
between the figures given in our sources as to the components of the 
Senate and what appears actually to have been its size. It has been 
calculated that there were 150 survivors of death and murder in it 
at the time of Sulla’s reform, and he is said to have added 300. We 
know, however, that there were approximately 600 in the post-Sullan 
Senate. There are other explanations, but his suggestion that we 
should see in this disparity the number of fugitive senators who fled 
to the Orient during the period of popular control in Rome is most 
happy (pp. 94-6). Again, Mommsen believed that under the Sullan 
dispensation the consuls did not enjoy the imperium militiae during 
the year of their office in Italy, but Valgiglio refutes this view with 
such clarity and display of documentation (pp. 132-41) that there is 
no longer room for controversy. Less happy, I think, is Valgiglio’s 
attempt to solve the erux concerning the enrollment of new citizens 
after the Social War. He suggests (p. 10) that the ten new tribes 
mentioned by Appian as being then created (B. C., I, 49) are a mis- 
taken addition by some historian of the tribes of two separate steps 
in the enrollment: the two tribes mentioned by Sisenna (Nonius, 
s.v. Senati) represent an intermediate step to the final eight tribes 
of Velleius (II, 20). But someone supposed that there were two 
separate acts and concluded that there were ten new tribes in all. 
On this problem, I think, scholarship has consistently gone astray 
in not reflecting on the conservative nature of the Roman aristocratic 
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government, a conservatism so thoroughly described in Valgiglio’s 
account of Sulla’s reform of the government. It had been normal in 
Roman history that when large blocks of new citizens were created 
they entered as members of new tribes. So far as I know no one 
thought in 241 B.C. that the members of the then newly created 
tribes, Quirina and Velina, should be distributed among the older 
33 tribes. It may be that the two tribes mentioned by Sisenna repre- 
sent the first two peoples in the Social War who defected from the 
Italian alliance, the Etruscans and Umbrians, and that the eight of 
Velleius are the Picentes, Vestini, Marsi, Paeligni, Marrucini, Hir- 
pini, Frentani, and Apuli who eapitulated later. If this plan had 
been earried out there probably would have been two more tribes 
for the Lueanians and Samnites. But they were reduced so late that 
by that time it had become politieally wise for both parties to the 
Roman civil conflict to favor a distribution of the new citizens in 
the old 35 tribes rather than enroll them in new tribes approximating 
their populi as had been planned originally. 


Most interesting and persuasive 1s the portion of this book dealing 
with the dictatorship. It is true that Sulla’s dictatorship was irregu- 
lar in its election, definition, and length of tenure, yet each of these 
irregularities deserves extenuating explanation. The appointment by 
the interrex, L. Valerius Flaccus, rather than by consuls, helped to 
appease the moderate party; and the confirmation by the people 
rather than by the Senate not only looked back to the great recon- 
structive decemvirate of 451 B. C. but also was a sign of the times: 
of the Gracchan appeal to the sovereignty of the Assembly and of 
the omnipotence foreshadowed by the Marian and Sullan armies. 
Unlike the ancient dictators’, Sulla's powers were not clearly defined 
and were indeed practically unlimited. Now, he already had suffi- 
eient power to do his will and the times were shouting for one-man 
rule to bring order, yet he insisted on veiling this need in the garb 
of a constitutional name and even appointed a master of the horse 
for whom there was no real job. And, finally, although there was 
nothing in the Lex Valeria to limit his tenure, he kept faith with 
his republican ideals and laid down the dictatorship when he felt that 
the crisis was over. In later years Sulla’s dictatorship was pictured 
as being as odious as Caesar's, while actually Sulla not only had 
not sought dictatorship but had condemned it. The enigma of Sulla 
the dictator is resolved only when we appreciate Sulla the aristocrat. 
His constitutional, agrarian, judicial, and social measures show a 
grasp of immediate problems and a yearning for the idealized politi- 
eal, economic, social, and moral atmosphere of the Early Republie. 
But he did not understand the irreversibility of Time’s Arrow: that 
his Romans were irremediably changed, partly through the very 
historical acts in which he had participated. To wonder at Sulla 
laying down the dictatorship is to misunderstand completely his pur- 
pose and nature. He was still a general of the republican stamp, 
not the general-dictator-man of state of the Caesarian mold. In an 
intermediate stage between the republican dictator and Caesar, he 
was closer to the latter in form but to the former in spirit. He used 
the office for republican institutions as men of old had, but he was 
the deformed dictator of a deformed state. Each epoch gets its 
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appropriate men: Cincinnatus for his age, Sulla for his, and Caesar 
for his. 

Valgiglio has done a considerable service by elaborating the re- 
ligious and intellectual framework of Sulla and his world. At first 
perusal his fourth chapter, an extensive treatment of Sulla’s view 
on Fortuna and of the relations of his Latin (Felix) and Greek 
CEzadpéairos) titles, appears quite disproportionate in length and 
detail, But the matters developed there are, in the sixth chapter, 
used to advantage in describing the intellectual bent of the Roman 
world in the last century of the Republic and of Sulla’s place in it. 
From the days of the Scipionic Circle and the hey-day of Panaetius 
and Polybius there was a new and peculiar evaluation of the human 
personality. This was the basis of the desire for pre-eminence and 
the creation of the leader-guide, which individualistie ideal was typi- 
eal of that century. The writings of the age had begun that tendency 
toward the analysis of the individual, study of character, autobiog- 
raphy, the ego, poetry of intimacy, labors of the soul and sentimental 
experience that led to the neoteroi, and Sulla’s own writings were 
typical of his age, though probably unconsciously so. Parallel to 
this intellectual glorification of the personality was Sulla’s view of 
his relations with Fortuna and Venus. Here a superior and always 
favorable force, Felicitas or Venus, was allied with the man’s own 
virtus. And this interpenetration of fortune and virtus, far from 
minimizing the importance of ‘man,’ rather exalted him toward the 
fulfilment of the messianie yearnings of the age. Valgiglio notes 
the Roman fervor for the national ancestress, Venus, simultaneously 
in Sulla and Lucretius and comments that here their Epicureanism 
broke down and their Romanism became paramount. Here, of 
course, he has fallen into a popular misconception with regard to 
Epicurean religion. In each ease the worship of Venus was strictly 
according to Epicurean tenets whereby the true worshipper of the 
gods is received and blessed by them. 

The age of Sulla was an intermediate age. It looked to the past 
and gave an impulse to the future. It was the infancy of Caesarism, 
Sulla was placed between a tempestuous dying world and a world in 
the ferment of birth: he looked to the former but served the latter. 
SERO has done much to elarify the obseurities of this twilight 
epoch. 


Frank C. Bourne. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


ExiLI0 GABBA. Appiano e la storia delle guerre civili. Firenze, 
* La Nuova Italia," 1956. Pp. viii + 266. L. 1500. (Biblioteca 
di Cultura, 59.) 


Professor Gabba’s purpose in this study is, through a re-examina- 
tion of the text of the Bellum Civile, to establish more firmly a 
solution for the vexed problem of Appian's souree or sources. To 
do this he has gone carefully over the work chapter by chapter using 
the polemic tone or the focus of interest of suecessive sections in 
order to establish the likelihood of unity or diversity of sources for 
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the various portions. By this method Gabba finds that (1) a major 
portion of the Bellum Civile was derived from a writer in Latin 
whose interests were Italian rather than Roman, who admired Julius 
Caesar, was friendly to Mark Antony, distrusted Octavian, and 
honored the republican ideal though feeling that it had been sub- 
verted and betrayed by senatorial incompetence and intransigence. 
When this chief source was not sufficiently oriented to Appian’s 
special interest, (2) he used another source, sometimes Livian, some- 
times Sallustian. And there are (3) Appian’s own contributions 
such as the general framework and organization, the prooemion, 
connecting passages, passages found in his sources but where Ap- 
pian's special interests have led him to particular emphases, and 
passages where there are allusions to or comparisons with the con- 
ditions of his own second century A. D. 

Gabba lists (pp. 219 f.) fifty passages where Appian interjects 
himself to comment upon or to explain a given situation to his own 
second century audience. Interestingly enough, a major portion of 
these are in Book J, and most of them are very brief. The most 
notable passages in the Bellum Civile where Appian is clearly com- 
posing freely, however, are the prooemion (I, 1-6), which closely 
parallels the tone and sentiment of his general preface to his whole 
historical work, the comparison of Caesar and Alexander (II, 149- 
54), which reflects his approval of the man whom he considered the 
first monarch of Rome, and the catalogue of the proscribed (IV, 
13-51). Not only was the last passage carefully elaborated by 
Appian in order to emphasize the happiness of his own age in 
contrast to the Civil Wars, but also it exhibits that love of bureau- 
eratie classification which was dear to Appian and which the scheme 
of his whole history shows. 

By far the major portion of the Bellum Civile, however, Gabba 
believes to have been closely adapted, sometimes nearly translated, 
from the Latin history of Asinius Pollio. He is to be identified, then, 
with the Italian writer described in the first paragraph of this review, 
and his history was the source for I, 7-53, IT, 8-148, all of IV and 
V except for IV, 13-51, and all of IIT except for such portions as 
were drawn from pro-Augustan sources, one of which was Augustus’ 
biography. He adduees twelve reasons for this belief and these cer- 
tainly are impressive cumulatively: (1) Pollio embraced the cause of 
Caesar but without enthusiasm for Caesar’s aims; (2) he was per- 
sonally devoted to Caesar; (3) he complained in his letters of the 
ineptitude of the Senate; (4) he was a close friend of Antony by 
43 B.C.; (5) Asinius (Ad Fam., X, 33, 4) and Appian (ITI, 72) 
treat Antony’s activities at Mutina in a similar fashion; (6) there is 
no explanation in Appian why Asinius joined Antony: it seems to 
be taken for granted; (7) Tacitus explicitly says that Asinius spoke 
well of Brutus and Cassius (Annals, IV, 34, 4); (8) Asinius resented 
Octavian’s attempts to drive him from Cisalpine Gaul, and Appian is 
careful to explain the irresolution of Asinius and Ventidius during 
the Perusine War; (9) he was present at Brundisium and the account 
of the conference there is totally pro-Antony; (10) he was hostile to 
Plancus, Dolabella, and Cicero; (11) there are resemblances between 
the accounts of Munda and Pharsalus in Appian, Suetonius’ Caesar, 
and the fragments of Asinius; and (12) Appian's work coincides 
with the referenees to Pollio's work in Horace Odes, II, 1. 
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As an enthusiastie Egyptian, it was Appian's plan to show how 
the óuóvora and évrafía of the Empire of his own day had been 
worked out through civil discord, that imperial values and the neces- 
sity for them were revealed implicitly and explicitly by the excesses 
that preceded them. He believed that the death of Tiberius Grac- 
chus and the results of it were the beginning, and that the rise and 
rivalry of great war-lords with autocratic tendencies led inevitably 
to Augustus. He found the work of Asinius Pollio sympathetic in 
tone and generally covering the periods and matters in which he was 
interested. Where he did need greater detail he turned to a Livian 
source (I, 54-115), a Sallustian souree (I, 116-IJ, 7), or to an 
Augustan one: III, 9-31 are from Augustus’ autobiography and 
there are a few other pro-Augustan insertions in that book. 

Gabba has used and digested previous work on Appian fully and 
has been generous and sensible in this respect. Inevitably a work of 
this character and scope involves a discussion of many historical 
problems of broader interest than an investigation of sources, Per- 
haps one example will suffice: he has a detailed diseussion of chapter 
27 of Book I, the agrarian legislation after the death of Gaius 
Gracchus (pp. 61-73). He believes that Appian’s “15 years” is a 
round figure to represent the period from the activity of Gaius to 
111 B.C., and that the three laws of Appian are (1) one making 
possible the sale of Graechan allotments, (2) the Lex Thoria which 
he, like Hardy, believes to have imposed a vectigal but which he 
dates in 113 or 112 (instead of the more general 118) presumably 
because of the allusion to some agrarian measures of that date in 
the Lex Agraria of 111 B.C. line 29, and (3) the Lez Agraria of 
111 B.C. In the much discussed last sentence of the chapter he 
construes zevrexaisexa pddtora ëreow as a dative of “ period within 
which ” and a Latinism of Appian. He, like Rudorff, believes that 
there is a lacuna after yopofecias and that the chapter was con- 
cluded by the statement that the triumvirs were reduced to inactivity 
by trials. 

It seems to this reviewer that Gabba, like his predecessors, has 
furnished Appian with an extremely weak ending here. Chapter 27 
summarizes the effects and fate of the Gracchan attempts to cope 
with profound economic and social changes among Romans and 
Italians in the second century, and it coneludes with a statement of 
the utter failure of those attempts and the disastrous consequences: 
the loss of everything by the plebeians, the decline of citizens and 
soldiers, the revenue from and distribution of public land, and 
(according to Gabba) the cessation of activity of the triumvirs 
because of lawsuits. The last phrase is not only inaccurate (for I 
take it that the commission had been already abolished by the Lex 
Thoria mentioned earlier in the chapter, and to single out for the 
conclusion a hindrance of its earlier efforts seems at least odd), but 
also it is ineongruously anticlimactic. I would suggest that, rather 
than supposing a lacuna or making elaborate grammatical changes 
(Carcopino), one might possibly emend éxt Sixats to émiBeeis which 
would then be construed with yeyovóres and the subject of éondyLov. 
The woes of the people would thus be climaxed by the fact that 
E E their lack of necessary resources they were reduced to 
idleness. 
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A book as provocative and informative as this is throughout is a 
most important addition to the stock not just of students of Appian 
but of all those who are interested in the last 100 years of the Roman 
Republie. 

FRANK C. BOURNE. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


PauL Perm. Libanius et la vie municipale à Antioche au IVe siècle 
aprés J.-C. Paris, Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 19565. 
Pp. 446; 3 maps. (Institut Francais d'Archéologie de Beyrouth, 
Bibliothèque Archéologique et Historique, LXII.) 


The old rhetor of Antioch is a source of first importance for the 
social and economie life of his city and his age, yet a thorough 
exploitation of his voluminous writings has only now begun. Their 
relative neglect in the past may perhaps be attributed to both 
Libanius! rather unattractive personality and his style, which is often 
mannered and obseure in spite of his limited vocabulary. Though 
such scholars as A. H. M. Jones, Piganiol, Ensslin, Laistner, and 
Downey—not to exhaust the list—have long controlled the text in 
dealing with various broad problems of the fourth century, the 
production of monographs on Libanius himself has gained appre- 
eiable momentum only in the past decade or less. Publications in 
point are P. Wolf, Vom Schulwesen der Spütantike: Studien zu 
Libanius (Baden-Baden, 1952), and L. Harmand, Libanius, Discours 
sur les Patronages (Paris, 1955), a lengthy commentary on a speech 
(Or. XLVII, De Patrociniis Vicorum) of just eight pages. Several 
members of Jones’ circle have also contributed to the elucidation of 
our author. Notably, A. F. Norman, of Hull University, has com- 
posed, in addition to several pereeptive journal artieles, a detailed 
study (still, I believe, awaiting publication) of the long and diffieult 
autobiographical discourse (Or. I). 

M. Paul Petit, of the University of Grenoble, has been indefatiga- 
bly at work since 1950-51, when he investigated Libanius’ use of the 
Vita Constantini (Historia, I [1950], pp. 562-82) and proposed the 
year 386 as a more satisfaetory dating than 390 for Or. XXX, Pro 
Templis (Byzantion, XXI [1951], pp. 285-310). Even since the 
appearance of the present volume, or almost eoneurrently with it, 
he has brought forth, under the deceptively casual denomination of 
a “thèse supplémentaire," a solid treatise on Libanius! professional 
activity in which he identifies 198 of the sophist’s students and seeks 
to fix even their distribution among successive academie terms, not 
to mention such things as their places of origin and social status, 
their recruitment, their relations with their professor, and their subse- 
quent careers (Les Étudiants de Libanius: Un Professeur de faculté 
et ses élèves au Bas Empire, Paris, 1956 [Études Prosopograph- 
iques, I]). 

The sixteen chapters of the work under review are apportioned 
among five parts, as follows: I, Les Institutions munieipales; II, Les 
Grands Problàmes de là vie munieipale; III, Les Problémes im- 
périaux dans la vie municipale; IV, La Vie politique; V, Société 
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et cité. Five appendices give us a prosopography of all the known 
euriales in Libanius, & detailed stemma for his family, an analysis 
of his finaneial means and way of life, a table showing the cultural 
background of high officials in 360, 364, and 390, whether literary, 
legal, or technical, and an account of the embassies in which euriales 
of Antioch participated. There are three maps: the plains of the 
Orontes, showing conditions of rainfall; the eity of Antioch; the 
trade routes of northern Syria. EXgni indices facilitate quick refer- 
ence: Greek words; Latin words; subjects; proper names; indices 
locorum for Libanius, other ancient authors, and the Codes; and the 
modern writers cited or criticized. 

A study so ample, so richly varied, and so subtly elaborated can 
hardly be summarized in brief: I shall be content to note a few of 
the more striking or independent arguments, Thus,—in the fourth 
century there was no longer any distinction between decurio and 
curialis (pp. 29-31, against Declareuil). The old Athenian concept 
of voluntary benefaction (“Vesprit d'évergétisme ”), cherished by 
Libanius the traditionalist, who likes to tell of the chorégiai per- 
formed by the curiales, was yielding place to the Roman principle 
of munus, especially the munus mistum which requisitioned both 
personal and financial services (“Vesprit de réquisition,” pp. 49- 
52 et passim). Venationes were a regular feature of the Olympic 
Games, though they were forbidden by imperial authority in 360 
(pp. 128-9, against Downey). Like Ammianus and Synesius, but 
unlike Themistius, that “deracinated” courtier, Libanius was alive 
to the barbarian menace and was not seduced by “le mythe du bon 
barbare” (pp. 184-6). The beginning of a “natural” economy is 
evidenced only at the level of the imperial government, not in the 
municipality, and gold coinage circulated freely, if unequally, 
through all classes of society (pp. 298-303, ef. the views of Mickwitz 
and Mazzarino). The prosperous villages of free proprietors of 
small holdings (kómai megalai) are no proof of the city’s decadence, 
as they were in economie equilibrium with it (pp. 307-9, against 
Jones). The population of Antioch was increasing, not diminishing 
(pp. 311-18, against Heichelheim); this was not due to economic 
decay in the rural areas, but to the amenities of the city. A survey 
of building activity in Antioch shows that it continued without inter- 
ruption during these many years, but the means were supplied chiefly 
by honorati and not by the municipality, save under compulsion; 
significantly, the euriales displayed no initiative in this activity 
(pp. 314-20). The curiales preferred to live in the city rather than 
upon their estates; Libanius himself had little taste for country life 
(p. 334, against Harmand). There was no rigid easte system that 
barred the way to the attainment of high posts in the imperial service 
(p. 362, against Seeck, Abbott and Johnson, and others). The mili- 
tary patronage deseribed in Or. XLVII was purely a political, and 
not a social phenomenon or a symptom of a trend toward feudalism 
(pp. 375-8, against Harper and Piganiol). 

In passing, three minutiae. (1) A famous passage (Or. XLVII, 
13-16) tells how the Jewish tenantry on one of Libanius! estates 
(happily, all students now seem agreed that it was near Antioch 
rather than in Palestine, as Zulueta once maintained) gave him 
trouble when a certain stratégos asserted patronage over them, and 
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when Libanius brought the ease into eourt the judge ruled against 
him. Petit subseribes to Harmand’s belief that the stratégos was 
not, as one would assume, a dux, but merely “un chef de détache- 
ment stationné dans le plat pays" (p. 187, note 1; ef. p. 189, “un 
gradé local ”) and that the judge in question was not the governor of 
Syria but only “un juge local, sans doute un petit ‘archonte’ de 
village, en tout eas sûrement pas le consularis Syriae" (p. 188). 
Jones has demolished this notion in a recent review of Harmand, 
C.H. LXXI (1957), pp. 35-6. (2) According to Petit (p. 143, 
note 4; ef. p. 351), Downey and I have erred in taking Or. X, 13 to 
mean that Libanius’ uncle Phasganius was one of those who enlarged 
the seating capacity of the Plethrum. If so, it would have been in 
order to observe that our error was shared by Seeck (Briefe, p. 
235): “ Dabei (sc. on the oceasion of the Olympic Games of 336) 
vermehrte er die Sitze der Zuschauer auf das doppelte.” (3) Petit 
(p. 401) has apparently conflated two distinct individuals of the 
name of Domnus; see Norman, C. Q., N.S. IT (1952), p. 143 (Petit 
has neglected Norman’s articles in this work, but he makes some use 
of them in Les Étudiants . . .). 

Though it originated as a dissertation, the treatise has been much 
expanded. It is clearly the harvest of a prolonged meditation, and 
not an academic exercise necessarily pushed to completion within a 

«set period. Petit’s ehaleenterism and high competence, evident from 
the first, have ripened pari passu into an enviable enthusiasm for his 
rather arid subject and a virtual mastery of his sources. It would 
be no easy matter to think of an important question whieh he has 
not raised and-done his best to answer. Of course it would be a 
miracle if he had everywhere avoided error, for, as Jones has well ' 
remarked “(in the review cited above): “To elucidate Libanius’ 
meaning and explain his allusions is a task hard enough to tax the 
abilities of the best scholars and historians.” But the greater wonder 
is that he has succeeded in doing so much for his author. Indeed, 
it seems fair to say that solely by virtue of the bulk of his achieve- 
ment he has ranged his name securely beside those of Seeck and 
Foerster as the three who thus far have done the most. Doubtless 
others among the best scholars and historians will feel moved sooner 
or later to challenge his solutions to some of these problems, but all 
of us who read Libanius with humbler pretensions will rejoice that 
we can now turn for help to so gifted an interpreter—one, moreover, 
as generous in acknowle3eing the merits of his predecessors as he is 
firn in adjusting their lapses or resolute in taking issue with their 
opinions. 


Rocer Pack. 
UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN. 


E. J. Di»xsrERHUIS. Archimedes. Copenhagen, Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1956. Pp. 422; frontispiece. (Acta Historica Scientiarum 
Naturalium et Medicinalium, XII.) 


In the Preface, the author begins with a word of homage to T. L. 
Heath, whose well-known work on Archimedes might well render 
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superfluous any further attempt to interpret for modern readers 
the genius of this greatest of all ancient mathematicians. But Pro- 
fessor E. J. Dijksterhuis asserts that his work differs fundamentally 
from that of T. L. Heath in that the latter interprets the work of 
Archimedes in modern notation and thus tends to miss the actual 
process of Archimedian thinking, whereas Dijksterhuis, although he 
too seeks by using notational abbreviation to avoid the eumbersome 
expression of mathematical concepts in ordinary language, carefully 
tries to avoid modern mathematical notation as an aid to mathe- 
matical thinking in the hope that he will thus more nearly produce 
in the reader the spirit of the original thinker. | 

This reviewer has given serious consideration to this claim an 
has examined in parallel studies the treatment of several topies as 
expounded by Archimedes himself, as interpreted by T. L. Heath, 
and as reinterpreted by the author. 

The superficial difference in the three treatments is at once obvious, 
but the reviewer finds it hard to feel that there 1s really a funda- 
mental difference. For instance, where the Sicilian Dorie Greek 
might say ó Adyos ov à AB sort ray TA ëye, Heath writes AB: TA, 
and Dijksterhuis writes (AB, DA). Clearly the words of the original 
Greek are efficiently abbreviated by either AB:T'A or (AB, TA); 
but the difference between the latter two is purely formal, and any 
attempt to avoid thinking of (AB, TA) as the quotient of two num- 
bers demands of the modern reader an act of self-discipline not 
likely to be aided by the mere substitution of the eomma for the 
colon. The reviewer feels, moreover, that to get the true spirit of 
Greek mathematieal thought it is not necessary, nor even desirable, 
to avoid thinking of (AB, TA) as a quotient, that is, a real number. 
The modern concept of rea] number (in the sense of Dedekind) and 
the ancient concept of ratio (in the sense of Eudoxus) are both 
highly abstraet and essentially equivalent. The point is that the 
Greeks had an abbreviated geometrieal way of thinking about their 
abstraet coneepts and we moderns have a way of thinking about ours, 
which, because of the systematic use of algebraie notation, is still 
more abbreviated. But, in so far as the concepts themselves are 
essentially equivalent, the methods of thinking about them, though 
superficially very different and expressed in different terms, must be 
fundamentally equivalent. 

Even if we do admit that there exists such a definite cleavage as, 
for instance, the Greek tendency to geometrize algebra as compared 
to the opposite modern tendency of reducing geometry to algebra, 
there is no evidence that this cleavage (superficial though it may be) 
was neglected more by Heath than by Dijksterhuis. One needs only 
to cite Heath’s comments on traditional geometrical methods, includ- 
ing the characteristically Greek method of application of areas, as 
given in § 1 of Chapter IIT of the introduction to Heath’s The Works 
of Archimedes. 

Again in connection with the quadrature of the parabola both 
Heath and Dijksterhuis carefully give the Archimedian treatment of 
the theorem which is now represented as a special case of the formula 
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Both give references to a previous and different treatment by Euelid. 
Following this, Heath merely draws attention to the special case of 
the modern formula, while Dijksterhuis gives à general formulation 
of how Archimedes might have treated the general geometrical pro- 
gression with v < 1. The effect, which is otherwise most excellent, 
is somewhat spoiled under the Dijksterhuis desire to avoid the power 
of modern notation, because just at such points as this he uses it! 
Still this venture of Dijksterhuis appears to be characterized by 
sound scholarship and is certainly interesting. 

As another minor aspect of the present work, it may be mentioned 
that the numerical details of the proof of the famous Archimedian 
inequalities, 


are given in the alphabetic notation of the ancient Greeks, though 
this is supplemented by an interpretation in Arabic numerals. Heath 
gives only the calenlation in Arabic numerals. 

Many other features of this type are scattered throughout the book. 
Each is in itself quite minor; but each is ensconced in sound scholar- 
ship; and the totality of them all is extremely impressive and con- 
stitutes, in the reviewer’s opinion, the chief merit of the work of 
Professor Dijksterhuis rather than any exaggerated claim that he 
may have contributed anything fundamentally different. 


Danie C. Lewis. 
THe JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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THE GOVERNORS OF SYRIA COELE FROM 
SEVERUS TO DIOCLETIAN. 


Enough new material! has accumulated in the last two or 
three decades to make it desirable to revise the lists of the 
governors of Syria Coele published in 1915 by G. A. Harrer and 
in 1932 by E. Honigmann.* Various corrections or more pre- 
cise statements can now be made, and à number of new names 
can be added.? Despite these additions the list still has many 
gaps: one may assume that we have the names, often 1ncomplete, 
: of less than half of those who actually served as governors of 
the province in the century or so following its creation in 194.* 


1 Much of this is from Dura-Europos. For the evidence that Dura 
was in Syria Coele see the last two paragraphs of this article. The 
papyri found at Dura will be published by C. B. Welles, R. O. Fink, and 
J. F. Gilliam in The Eacavations at Dura-Ewropos. Final Report V, 
Part I. In citing them I have given both the number they will have in 
this volume and the inventory number, which will be found used for 
those already published separately. 

2 G. A. Harrer, Studies in the History of the Roman Province of Syria 
(Princeton, 1915), pp. 43-52 and E. Honigmann, E.-E., IV A, 1630, s. v. 
“Syria.” It may be observed that Harrer’s monograph, a Princeton 
dissertation written under David Magie, is a solid piece of work of high 
quality which remains very valuable. 

* Of the 29 possible or certain governors in my list, 15 are not found 
in those of Harrer and Honigmann: nos. 3, 4, 6, 8-10, 12-15, 23, 28-29. 
On the other hand, Honigmann includes in his list two men who do not 
belong there: Alfenius Avitianus and Rutilius Pudens Crispinus, the 
latter with a question-mark. See n. 12. 

‘Ihe 29 men in my list include two procurators who may have been 
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Even when the full name is recorded and preserved, nothing may 
be known or conjectured with any probability about the man’s 
career or origins. These limitations in our information are all 
the more regrettable because of the commang’s undoubted im- 
portance throughout the third century.” In addition to adminis- 
tering one of the richest and most populous provinces of the 
Empire, the governor was, at least till Gallienus, the senior 
officer on the Eastern Frontier, which was often the scene of 
large-scale campaigns and which was repeatedly threatened by 
invasion after the accession of the Sassanids. Those chosen for 
the post were doubtless among the ablest administrators and 
generals available, and a fuller knowledge of their identity would 
aid our understanding of the government of the Empire as a 
whole in this troubled century. 

In fact, even the fragmentary evidence that we have provides 
some information of interest, though naturally our conclusions 
must be tentative and cautious. To begin with, it seems clear 
that Syria Coele continued to be governed by consular legates 
well into Diocletian’s reign.” Again, the careers of Alfenus 


acting governors and seven to ten doubtful cases, the names of three of 
whom are completely lost. Barbieri concludes that governors of imperial 
provinces generally served for terms of about two years in the first half 
of the third century; Albo senaiorio, pp. 559-61. To compare two 
provinces for which there is much more abundant evidence, in Egypt 
between 196 and 290, 40 governors are known; in Numidia between 193 
and 268, 24; A. Stein, Die Prüfekien von Agypten in der rümischen 
Kaiserzeit (Bern, 1950), p. 193 and E. Birley, J. R.S. XL (1950), 
pp. 60-8. 

$ For the possibility that Syria Coele remained normally the ranking 
provincial command as the undivided province of Syria had been, see 
E. Stein, Die kaiserlichen Beamten und TruppenkOrper im römischen 
Deutschland unter dem Prinzipat (Vienna, 1932), p. 29 and n. 16. The 
text itself, but not the note, which Stein prints is in this section actually 
taken from a manuscript of E. Ritterling. 

* It goes without saying that many problems connected with the Syrian 
governors can properly be studied only by collecting the evidence from 
the whole Empire for the period involved. 

7 For a useful recent study of the replacement of senatorial by eques- 
trian governors in the third century, see H. Petersen, J. R.S. XLV 
(1955), pp. 47-57. The problem, which has been often discussed, requires 
further investigation; cf. the remarks of H. Lieb in W. Reidinger, Der 
Statthalter des ungeteilten Pannonien und Oberpannoniens von Augustus 
bis Diokletian (Bonn, 1956), pp. 256-7, n. 61 and p. 262. The evidence 
whieh Petersen presents for Syria Coele (p. 48) is incomplete. 
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Senecio and Marius Maximus, at the beginning of the period 
covered, support the assumption that outstanding men were 
selected for the position (nos. 1 and 2 in the following list). 
This is also true to some extent in several cases of a later date 
(nos. 11, 16, 22). One indication of the standing of the post 
is that of the five governors whose cursus are known more or 
less in full (nos. 2, 7, 11, 16, 22), four became Urban Prefect 
and three consul ordinarius. Some may have been specialists 
in Eastern commands: three had been governor of Arabia (nos. 
8 ?, 11, 16), and another of Cappadocia (no. 7).® In the earlier 
part of the third century governors of Syria Coele previously 
served in another consular province: Germania Inferior, Moesia 
Inferior, Cappadocia, and Dacia (nos. 1, 6, 7, 11). On the other 
hand, Virius Lupus, perhaps under Gallienus, seems to have 
held no office between his governorships of the praetorian prov- 
ince of Arabia and Syria (no. 16). Under Diocletian, Aelius 
Helvius Dionysius (no. 22) had never before governed a province. 
This development of course reflects the gradual disappearance 
of senatorial governors in the latter part of the third century, 
the major consular provinces being retained by them longest. 
After leaving Antioch one man became legate of Hispania 
Citerior (no. 7) '? and another, probably, of Britain (no. 1). 
The meagre and incomplete evidence we have may be misleading, 
but the impression one gains is that most of the governors of 
Syria in the third century were quite similar in background to 


8 On the other hand, almost certainly none of the others whose names 
are known became consul ordinarius. No. 23 was also an Urban Prefect, 
but it is uncertain whether he was governor. 

? Several governors of the undivided province had served immediately 
before in Cappadocia. One obvious reason for this sequence would be 
that the governor of Cappadocia was the nearest man of suitable rank 
to fill à vacancy in Syria. 

1 This might seem somewhat unexpected, but it is clear from other 
cursus of this period that Hispania Citerior had a higher rank than the 
size of its garrison in itself justified; see, e.g., A. Stein, Die Reichs- 
beamten von Dazien = Diss. Pann., I, 12 (Budapest, 1944), p. 101 and 
Barbieri, Albo senatorio, pp. 76-7, no. 312 and p. 205, no, 1012. The 
general pattern of precedence could always of course be modified in order 
to take care of particular situations, but in any event Hispania Citerior 
would appear to be the most attractive of the consular imperial prov- 
inces in the third century for those desiring an honorable but quiet term 
in eivilized surroundings. 
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those who might be found in such a post under the Antonines. 
Three around the middle of the century came from families that 
had been senatorial for two or more generations (nos. 10, 15, 16; 
so also probably no. 5). Another, under Diocletian, was evi- 
dently the son of a high equestrian official (no. 22). 

The following list is divided into two groups, numbered how- 
ever in one sequence. The first group (nos. 1-22) is arranged 
chronologically as far as possible, and contains along with those 
consular governors for whom the evidence is certain two procura- 
tors who may have been acting governors and some other uncer- 
tain but, I trust, probable cases. The numbers of those about 
whom there is some question are marked by an asterisk. The 
second group (nos. 23-29) is one of uncertain governors of uncer- 
tain date. The degree of uncertainty varies, but in all it is con- 
siderable and in some it might seem to justify outright rejection. 
I have relegated to a footnote those who have been identified as 
governors of Syria Coele wrongly or without adequate reason.!? 
Whenever possible, citations of Harrer's Studies, P.I. R7, and 
Barbieri’s Albo senatorio have been given at the beginning of 
the entry. 


1. Alfenus Senecio ca. 200? 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 43-4; P. I. E?, I, pp. 88-9, no. 521; 
Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 15, no. 25. Two Syrian inseriptions 
commemorating the restoration of a bridge name Senecio as 


12 So also, apparently, were nos. l and 2. Such men, of course, are 
commonly found in earlier periods. 

12 These include the following: 

Alfen(ijus Avitianus (and -etianus, sometimes identified with him). 
Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 45, 53-4; P.I. R3, I, p. 88, no. 519; Barbieri, 
Albo senatorio, pp. 14-15, no. 24 and p. 128, no. 560. 

L. Calpurnius. Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 44. 

P. Cornelius Anullinus. Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 44; P.I. R.?, II, pp. 
308-9, no. 1322; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 48, no, 191. 

Rutilius Pudens Crispinus. Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 55; Barbieri, Albo 
senatorio, pp. 227-8, no. 1147. 

L. Virius Lupus Iulianus. Cf. Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 233, no. 
1187. It seems very doubtful that the Virius lulianus named in an 
inscription from Baalbek of the time of Gordian (I.L.S., 9416) is the 
consul of 232, Lupus is the part of the latter's name given in the short 
version of the consular date, and it would be unexpected to find it 
omitted. In any event, Baalbek was in Syria Phoenice, and if Virius 
Iulianus was in fact a governor, he should be assigned to that province. 
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leg. Augg. pr. pr.; C. 1. L., TII, 6709 = I. L. S., 5899 = I. G. L. 
Syr., I, 89 and C. I. L., III, 6710 = I. G. L. Syr., I, 40. The 
two Augusti are Severus and Caracalla; thus the texts belong to 
the period 198-209. However, the figures for tribunician power 
and the like included in their titles are corrupt and contradic- 
tory.?  Harrer dates the inscriptions in 199, quite plausibly 
though in each text this requires emending one of four figures 
and disregarding two others. Senecio is known to have been 
legate in Britain at some date between 205 and 207, possibly 
serving ca. 202-208, and if so probably after his Syrian governor- 
ship.'* Other considerations also point to his being in Syria at 
a time nearer 198 than 209.15 The fact that he was entrusted 
with two major military commands on recently active and still 
threatening sectors of the frontier shows his high reputation as 
a general and administrator. 


18 Groag in P.I. R.*, whom Barbieri follows, regards the figures in the 
Syrian inscriptions as hopelessly confused and thinks it impossible to 
date Senecio’s governorship more closely than between 198 and 209 or 
to determine in which order he was legate in Syria and Britain. Stein 
is equally skeptical about attempts at emendation; see below n. 15. 

M Groag and Barbieri summarize the evidence. Apparently only one 
of Senecio’s British inscriptions is dated, between 205 and 207. Senecio 
was entrusted with the important task of restoring the defenses of 
Britain, largely destroyed following Albinus’ withdrawal of the prov- 
ince’s garrison, and may have held office for a longer period than usual. 
For his activity see R. P. Wright, Arch. Aeliena, 4th series, XIX (1941), 
pp. 190-3; for his position in Britain, see E. B. Birley, ibid., XI (1934), 
pp. 131-7 and S. N. Miller, C. A. H., XII (1939), p. 37, n. 7. In the 
most authoritative list of the governors of Britain known to me, which 
however lacks annotation, Birley dates Senecio’s governorship as 2027- 
208?; Appendix I in G. Askew, The Coinage of Roman Britain (London, 
1951), p. 81. If Senecio remained in Britain until 208 when Severus 
and his sons arrived, he might still have reached Syria by the autumn of 
209, in time to be named in the inscriptions, but there is less need for 
close connections in 198 and the next few years. 

16 The Syrian texts in which Senecio is found as governor name Marius 
Perpetuus as a legionary legate. He later became governor of Arabia, 
but unfortunately an inscription which would date his governorship 
also contains contradictory figures; C.F.L., HI, 14150. However, one 
need emend only one out of three to obtain the date 200 or 202, 
depending on which figure is changed, and none of the unemended figures 
requires a date later than 202. It should be noted that Stein regarded 
the Syrian and Arabian inscriptions alike as “ heillos verwirrt"; Reichs- 
beamten von Dazien, p. 68. However, Barbieri has cited new evidence 
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2. Marius Maximus attested 208 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 45; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, pp. 219- 
20, no. 1100. It has long been known from an inscription giving 
the earlier part of his cursus that he was leg. Aug. pr. pr. 
provinc. Syriae Coelae between 202 and 209, after having been 
governor of Germania Inferior; C.I. L., VI, 1450 = I. L. 8., 
2935. Several letters and circulars naming him as governor 
have been found at Dura. One is docketed in 208, perhaps on 
March 1639 Marius Maximus was one of the most important 
figures of the time of the Severi. He was a partisan and general 
of Septimius during the civil wars and after being governor of 
Syria Coele became proconsul of Africa and Asia, Urban Prefect, 
and consul for the second time as consul ordinarius in 223. He 
is probably the Marius Maximus cited as a continuator of Sue- 
tonius in the Historia Augusta." His full name is L. Marius 
Maximus Perpetuus Aurelianus. 


*3, Minicius Martialis attested between 209 and 211 


Martialis is found as procurator in P. Dura, 60 b = Inv. D. P. 
4b — Ann. épigr., 1938, no. 107, a letter of Marius Maximus 
(no. 2) written ca. 208 and in any event not after the autumn 
of 209, when Geta became Augustus. He appears again in the 
building inscription of the Middle Mithraeum at Dura (Autumn 
209—February 211), and though he is identified simply as proc. 
Aug. and not as agens vices praesidis, presumably he was named 
in the absence of a regular governor.” 


to show that Perpetuus was governor of Dacia in 214; Albo senatorio, 
p. 87, no. 357. Since he had previously served as governor both of 
Arabia and Moesia Superior and as curator of two towns, it would seem 
unlikely that he was a legionary legate as late as 208 or 209, even 
without the Arabian inscription cited above. Hence, again, it is probable 
that Senecio served as governor first in Syria Coele and then in Britain. 

16 The month is poorly preserved. This text, P. Dura, 56 = Inv. D. P. 
8a, has been published in Yale Classical Studies, XI (1950), p. 175. He 
also appears in the circulars P. Dura, 60 = Inv. D. P. 4. 

17 For a recent discussion of this question, see G. Barbieri, Riv. di fil, 
XXXII (1954), pp. 36-66, 262-75. 

3? Ann. épigr., 1940, no. 220 = The Hacavations at Dura-Europos ... 
Preliminary Report of the Seventh and Highth Seasons of Work... 
(New Haven, 1939), p. 85, no. 847. Rostovtzeff’s suggestion that the 
procurator was probably acting governor is noted by H. G. Pflaum, Les 
procurateurs équestres sous le Haut-Empire romain (Paris, 1950), p. 
134 and Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 656. 
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*4. Aurelius Mam... attested 216 


In 216 soldiers drawn from two legions built an amphitheatre 
at Dura [a] | gentes sub cur(a) Aur(elt) Mam| ca. 20 letters 
missing] | Iustiano (centurione) princ(ipe).? The consular date 
follows. The lacuna, as the editor, F. E. Brown, states, must 
have contained the rest of the first man’s name, his title, a parti- 
ciple such as instante, and the centurion’s nomen. Brown sug- 
gests that Aurelius Mam . . . was praepositus of the vezillatio. 
However, comparing other Dura inscriptions, one would assume 
Tustianus was in charge of the detachment.? It seems quite 
possible, even probable, that Aurelius Mam ... was in fact gover- 
nor of Syria Coele. Governors are very commonly, in fact almost 
regularly, mentioned in formal building inscriptions such as this, 
often with their names introduced by sub cura or the like. It is 
of course quite uncertain how the cognomen should be restored: 
Mamertinus, Mamilianus, Mammianus are a few possibilities.?! 


5. Fabius Agrippinus attested 218 or 219 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 45-6; P. I. #.*, ITI, pp. 95-6, no. 16; 
Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 52, no. 212. Nothing is known about 
Agrippinus for certain except that he was executed under Elaga- 
balus while governor; Dio Cassius, LX XIX, 3, 4. However, he 
may be named as a legionary legate in a fragmentary inscription 
from Bonn; see P. I. R.?, ITT, p. 95, no. 17. 


6. (Iulius ?) Antonius Seleucus attested 221 


Cf. Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 69, no. 282. An Antonius 
Seleucus is named in two letters found at Dura as v(ir) c(larissi- 
mus) co(n)s(ularis) n(oster) ; P. Dura, 64 — Inv. D. P. 15. Both 
were docketed in 221, and since there are references in both to 
two Augusti, they were presumably written after June, when 


19 Ann. épigr., 1937, no. 239 — The Excavations at Dura-Huropos . .. 
Prel. Rep. of Sizth Season . . . (New Haven, 1936), pp. 77-80, no. 630. 
The inscription is not included in the plates. The letters in the name 
of Aur. Mam- are taller (0.087 m.) than those in that of Tustianus 
(0.03 m.), doubtless reflecting the difference in rank. 

?? Another centurio princeps commanded a similar vexillation at Dura 
around 211; Ann. épigr., 1940, no. 220 and 1954, no. 264. 

^ However, even if everything in the lacuna was abbreviated, a short 
cognomen would be desirable, More space would be available for it if 
co(n)s(ulare) n(ostro) was used instead of leg. Aug. pr. pr. 
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Alexander became Caesar and became widely regarded as co- 
ruler? It seems very probable that the Syrian consularis is 
Iulius Antonius Seleucus, a governor of Moesia Inferior under 
Elagabalus, perhaps being transferred directly from that province 
to Syria. If he is also the tyrannus of the time of Elagabalus 
named in Polemius Silvius, Laterc. (Mommsen, Chron. min., I, 
p. 521), whieh is quite uncertain, he evidently rebelled during 
his Syrian governorship.?* 


7. Q. Atrius Clonius ca. 222 ? 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 46-7; P. I. R.?, I, pp. 267-8, no. 1822; 
Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 22, no. 62. Though there is more 
evidence for other stages of his career, Clonius’ Syrian governor- 
ship is known only from a Spanish inscription, in which he is 
described as leg. Aug. pr. pr. provinciarum Thraciae, Cappa- 
dociae, Syriae maioris, Hispaniae citerioris. He was governor 
of Thrace under Caracalla and of Hispania Citerior under 
Severus Alexander, precisely when is unknown. It is quite 
reasonable to date his Syrian command at the beginning of 
Severus Alexander’s reign as Harrer does, but he might have 
served a little earlier, perhaps between Agrippinus and Seleucus. 


8. [? Claudius Sollem]nius Pacatianus ca. 235 ? 


Cf. P.I. R.?, II, p. 250, no. 1080; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, 
pp. 202-3, no. 1008. A. McN. G. Little and H. T. Rowell 
read and restored a poorly preserved inseription from the Dura 
agora in part as follows: [rév] Aaumpó[valrov trravil kóv KAas8tov 
XoAAép]vov Ilaxarcavdy. . . 79 Their restoration has been ques- 

?? See W. F. Snyder, Yale Class. Stud., VII (1940), pp. 141-3 and, in 
general, Stein, Reichsbeamten von Dazien, p. 61, n. 2. 

22 The identification was suggested by E. T. Silk and C. B. Welles, 
The Excavations at Dura-Huropos . . . Prel. Rep. of Fifth Season... 
(New Haven, 1934), p. 303 and is noted by A. Stein, Die Legaten von 
Moesien = Diss. Pann., Y, 11 (Budapest, 1940), p. 93, but not by Barbieri. 
Seleucus was apparently not the last governor of Moesia Inferior under 
Elagabalus (who was killed on March 13, 222), and the date of the Dura 
letters almost certainly excludes a transfer from Syria to Moesia. This 
would be quite unexpected in any event. 

2t The possibility that the tyrannus was the governor is noted by 
Stein, loc, cit.; see also Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 400, no. 2. 

?5 The Excavations at Dura-Europos . . . Prel. Rep. of Fourth Kea- 
son... (New Haven, 1933), pp. 72-4, Pl. XV, 2. The text is reprinted 
as Ann, épigr., 1933, no. 227 and S. E. G., VII, 333. 
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tioned, and though it seems probable to me,” both the governor’s 
identity and consequently his date must be regarded as uncer- 
tain. The Pacatianus whose name is restored was governor of 
Arabia under Severus Alexander, and may have become governor 
of Syria Coele toward the end of the same reign or a little later. 
D. Simonius Proculus lulianus (no. li) was also governor of 
these two provinces, with a consular command intervening; one 
must assume that Pacatianus, too, governed a second province 
before coming to Antioch. Somewhat later Virius Lupus (no. 
16) was governor of Arabia and Syria Coele in succession. 


Oe cbeossss ]nius attested 239 


Cf. Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 795. A sheet from a unit diary ?* 
of the cohors X X Palmyrenorum contains a reference to tirones 
probati ab [...... lnio v. c. co(n)s(ulare) n(ostro).28 The date, 
May 10, 239, which follows later in the line is probably that 
of the probatio. The entries of the diary itself seem to run from 
May 27 to 29. 


10. Attius Rufinus attested 241 
Two texts from Dura name this governor. One is a fragmen- 


79The plate does not permit one to check all the letters read, but 
Little and Rowell studied the stones and their careful work inspires 
confidence, C. B. Welles at one time identified the Pacatianus of the 
Dura inscription with Licinius Pacatianus, who was duw ripae with 
headquarters at Dura in 245; Harv. Theol. Rev., XXXIV (1941), p. 102, 
n. 71. However, he has since described him as “ possibly a governor of 
Syria before . . . Marius Maximus”; Studies in Roman Economic and 
Social History im Honor of Allan Chester Johnson (Princeton, 1951), 
p. 259. I argued against the identification with the duw in T. A. P.A., 
LXXII (1941), p. 159, and Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 617, quite 
properly rejects it; see also A. Degrassi, I fasti consolari del Impero 
Romano (Rome, 1952), p. 119. Welles notes that the dedicant, an 
archiereus, lacks a nomen and for this reason would date the inscrip- 
tion before the Constitutio Antoniniana; Studies, p. 260, n. 61. The 
observation has point, but it seems quite possible that the priest may 
have been one of the countless Aurelii and, as others with this nomen 
did on oceasion, simply omitted it; see Yale Class. Stud., XY (1950), 
p. 198, n. 124, to which other references could easily be added. 

?' P. Dura, 89 = Ino. D. P. 9 recto, line 14, This is published in Yale 
Class. Stud., XI (1950), pp. 215-18, 248-52; for the Latin text, see 
pp. 216-17. " 

*? The spacing makes ab more likely than a B[. 
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tary letter of which he is the author, P. Dura, 59 = Inv. D. P. 
7.72 In the address on the verso is found Attius R[ufi] nus leg. 
Aug. pr. pr. A carelessly written and poorly preserved docket 
appears to include the year [. . . Imp. Gordiano II] et Cl(odio) 
Pompleiano cos} (241).°° The other text, P. Dura, 121 = Inv. 
D. P. 26 recto, contains the phrase ex epistula Atti Rufini v. c. 
co(n)s(ularis) n(ostri) and a year in which Gordian was consul, 
i.e., 239 or 241. Probably, though not necessarily, the year is 
again 241, assuming that the docket in the other text is read 
correctly. Rufinus presumably belongs to the same family as the 
senator Attius Rufinus of the time of Commodus and, probably, 
Severus, for whom see P. I. E.?, T, p. 274, no. 1864 and Barbieri, 
Albo senatorio, p. 23, no. 66. P. Attius Pudens Rufinus Celsi- 
anus, of whose career nothing is known, was a contemporary, 
almost certainly a relative, and possibly the same man as our 
governor; P. I. E.?, T, p. 274, no. 1863 and Barbieri, Albo sena- 
iorio, p. 254, no. 1460. 


11. D. Simonius Proculus Iulianus ca. 245 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 47-8 ; Barbieri, Albo senatorto, p. 229, 
no. 1159. Iulianus is one of the few governors of Syria Coele 
after the first quarter of the third century whose career is known 
in some detail." Before coming to Syria he was legate of Thrace 
and Arabia under Maximinus and of the Three Dacias probably 
between 240 and 244. He became Urban Prefect under Philip, 
apparently not later than 246. 


*12. Flavius Antiochus attested between 244 and 249? 


In a fragmentary text of uncertain content, P. Dura, 38 = 
Inv. D. Pg. 2%, C. B. Welles reads and restores (lines 10-13): 
$Aaovíe  ['Av] | róxo v pleof(eórg)] | PiAlirrov?)  Xef(aarov) 
dv[ rierp(aryye). The context in which the name appears is not 
clear. The date depends on the reading and expansion of 


7° Described by E. T. Silk and C. B. Welles, Exc. at Dura-Huropos 
... Prel. Rep. Fifth Season, p. 299, Pl, XXXI, 1. 

2° If the nomen is correctly read, this establishes the identity of the 
consul. See Barbieri, Albo senatorio, pp. 269-70, no. 1531 and p. 303, 
no. 1697. 

*: See especially Stein, Reichsbeamten von Dazien, pp. 72-3. His 
Syrian governorship is recorded in C.I. EL, VI, 1520 = F. L. 8., 1189: 
. . . leg. Aug. Syjriae Coeles. . .. 
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Philip’s name but is confirmed by the hand. Since Antiochus 
is not a common name among senators, it is possible that Flavius 
Antiochianus, Urban Prefect 269, 270, 272 and consul II in 270, 
was a son or at any rate a relative.?? 


18. Atilius Cosminus attested 250 and 251 


Cf. P.I. R2, Il, p. xi, no. 4572; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, 
p. 247, no. 1418. Cosminus is named in two Dura papyri. In 
one only | Cosmino v. c. is preserved from his name and title; 
P. Dura, 95 = Inv. D. P. 34 recto. The entry is dated in 250, 
possibly on August 15, though this is quite uncertain. In the 
second text his letters, dated January 22 and March 16, 251, are 
cited three times; P. Dura, 97 = Inv. D. P. 3 verso.? He is 
identified as Atilius (once Attilius) Cosminus v. c. tunc co(n)- 
s(ularis) and had thus left office by the date of the document, 
probably the end of 251. Possibly he had ceased to be governor 
by April 13; see under no. 14. Rostovtzeff was perhaps right in 
identifying Cosminus with the Agilius Cosmianus in Cod. Iust., 
VIII, 55, 1 = Frag. Vat. 272, to whom Philip addressed a re- 
script in 249.?* However, there is nothing in it to suggest that 
the recipient was an official. 


*14. Pomponius Laetianus attested 251 


Letters of Laetianus approving horses for cavalrymen, dated 
April 13 and between May 8 and 14, 251, are cited in P. Dura, 
97 = Inv. D. P. 3 verso. He is described simply as v. e. proc. 
Augg. nn., and one need not assume that he was acting governor. 
But Atilius Cosminus (no. 18), who had assigned horses on 
January 22 and March 16, was no longer governor when the 
document was drawn up, probably late in 251, while Laetianus 
was still in office, and it is possible that the procurator was 
serving as his replacement in April and May. 


33 For a son's cognomen ending -ianus formed from the cognomen of 
the father, see R. Cagnat, Cours d'épigraphie latinet (Paris, 1914), 
pp. 69-70 and H. Thylander, Ztude sur Pépigraphie latine (Lund, 1952), 
p. 111. 

53 This is published in Yale Class. Stud., XY (1950), pp. 189-209. 

34 Münchener Beiträge zur Papyrusforschung, XIX (1934), p. 371, 
n. 23. In addition to Barbieri and Stein (in P.I. RF), Degrassi has 
aecepted the identification; Fasti consolari, p. 113. 
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15. Arrius Maximus mid-third century? 


Cf. Barbieri, p. 324, no. 1810. This governor is known from 
an inscription at Seleucia in Pieria: [-] Arrio Maximo v. c. 
co(n)s(ulari) provinc. Syriae Coel(es) Atil(ius) Successus trib.; 
Ann. épigr., 1940, no. 168 = I. G. L. Syr., ITI, 2, 1141. The 
editor, H. Seyrig, at first dated the inscription after Diocletian’s 
reforms because of consularis, but this title was commonly 
given to the governor at Antioch throughout the third century.? 
The fact, too, that a tribune makes the dedication suggests that 
the consularis was commander of the garrison and not simply a 
civil official. It is quite possible, as Seyrig and Barbieri have 
suggested, that the consularis is the Arrius Maximus already 
known as a member of a senatorial family from Numidia who 
seems to have lived around the middle of the third century, or 
at any rate belonged to the same family.*' 


16. Virius Lupus ca. 265 


Ci. Harrer, Studies, pp. 48-9; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 317, 
no. 1762. Lupus was probably the son or grandson of a consul 
ordinarvus of 232; another member of the family was of consular 
rank and governor of Britain toward the end of the second 
century? He was governor of Arabia under Valerian and 
Gallienus not later than 259, praes(es)?9 [Syriae] Coeles, charged 
with special judicial missions in the East probably under 
Aurelian around 272, consul ordinarius in 278, and Urban 
Prefect 278-280. H. G. Pflaum is surely right in assuming that 


*5 Syria, XX. (1939), pp. 312-13. Reprinted in Antiquités syriennes, 
IIl (Paris, 1946), pp. 43-4; in addenda on p. vi Seyrig states that the 
Syrian consularis is probably the Arrius Maximus of P.I. R, I, p. 216, 
no. 1098. 

39 The first occurrence in the present list is no. 6 in 221, but earlier 
examples could be collected from a number of provinces, notably Dacia; 
for Syria, see e.g. Ann. épigr., 1909, no. 131 (Avidius Cassius). 

?' Albo senatorio, p. 252, no. 1449 and p. 502. Cf. above, n. 35. 
Degrassi dates the consularis in the third century; Fasti consolari, 
p. 113. 

*$ For the family see Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 487. 

=° The governor of Syria Coele is referred to as praeses as early as the 
reign of Severus Alexander, probably between 233 and 235; P, Dura, 
82 = Ino. D. P. 3 recto, II, 7-8: ad praet(orium) praesidis. Doubtless 
this was & long-established usage at that time. See Pflaum, Les procu- 
reteurs équestres, pp. 112-14 and Barbieri, Albo senatorio, pp. 562-71. 
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he was suffect consul before his Syrian command,*? which can 
be dated only roughly as falling in the decade or so ca. 260-270. 


17. Maximinus attested 275-276 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 49; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 294, 
no. 1655. Presumably a senator, he was made governor of Syria 
(Coele) by his kinsman, the emperor Tacitus, and was murdered 
by his own troops; Zosimus, I, 68 and Zonaras, XII, 28. 


*18. Iulius Saturninus ca. 278 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 49-50; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, pp. 
284-5, no. 1613. This pretender and rebel against Probus is said 
to have been governor of Syria by the best of our authorities 
(Zosimus, I, 66), though other writers give different titles. 


19. Charisius attested 290 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 50; P.I. E^, II, p. 157, no. 718. 
Addressed as praeses Syriae in Cod. Iust., IX, 41, 9; XI, 55, 1. 
As in the cases of the following two men, nothing more is known 
about him. They may not even have been senators, though 
until there is positive evidence, it seems best to assume that the 
governors all eontinued to be of consular rank until after 
Dionysius (no. 22).** 


4° Syria, XXIX. (1952), pp. 326-30. Because fourth century and later 
lists of consuls do not note that Lupus was consul for the second time 
in 278, & lacuna in his cursus has been restored [cos. ord.] instead of 
[cos. bis] (C. I. L., VI, 31775 = I. D. S., 1210), and it has been assumed 
that he was of praetorian rank while governor of Syria Coele; so Harrer, 
Studies, p. 48 and C. W. Keyes, The Rise of the Equites in the Third 
Century of the Roman Empire (Princeton, 1915), pp. 16-17; cf. Petersen, 
J.R. S., XLV (1955), p. 48, n. 10. This is difficult to believe, and quite 
unnecessary. If one examines Mommsen's summary of the later consular 
laterculi in Chron, min., IIT, pp. 511-16 (the third century consuls), it 
is clear that iteration of consulships was often not noted, especially in 
the cases of those who were not members of an imperial family. 

*: On the obscure question whether senatorial governors ever replaced 
equestrians toward the end of the third century, see Lieb in Reidinger, 
Statthalter des ungeteilten Pannonien und Oberpannoniens, p. 244 and 
pp. 254-6, n. 57. A. H., M. Jones in discussing early equestrian praesides 
writes as regards Syria Coele: “Cod. Just., IX, xli, 9, ‘ad Charisium 
praesidem Syriae? (290), is doubtful but a tiny fragment from Aradus, 
CIL Ill, 185, ‘injvietis A[ugg . . . v.p. pr... settles the matter "; 
J. R. 8. XLIV (1954), p. 24. But apart from the question of the date 
of the fragment, Aradus was in Syria Phoenice. 
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20. Primosus attested 293? 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 50. Addressed by Diocletian and 
Maximianus as praeses Syriae; Cod. Tust. VII, 38, 6, dated by 
the editors on the basis of other texts in this section. 


21. Verinus attested 294. 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 50. Addressed as praeses Syriae in 
Cod. Iust., II, 12, 20. 


22. L. Aelius Helvius Dionysius ca. 995 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, pp. 51-2; P. I. E.?, I, pp. 31-2, no. 188; 
Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 323, no. 1794, and p. 639. Dionysius 
was apparently the son of a high equestrian offieial. He became 
in turn curator aquarum et Miniciae (not later than 293), cor- 
rector utriusque Italiae, praeses Syriae Coeles, and tudes sa- 
crarum cognitionum totius Orientis. Later he was proconsul of 
África, probably from 296 to 800, and Urban Prefect 301-302. 
From his earlier career we may assume that he was consul 
ca. 296.** 


Uncertain Governors of Uncertain Date 


In the following group those whose names are unknown are 
placed first; the others are in alphabetical order. 


23. Name unknown late third century? 


Cf. Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 243, no. 1385 and pp. 566, 
622. A long, fragmentary inscription in Home presents part of 
a cursus in descending order; C.I. L., VI, 8886 — 31747. At 
one point De Rossi, whom Barbieri follows, restored $udez] 
sacrarum cogn|[itionum vice Cales. praesidi Syriae] Coel. How- 
ever, the alternative suggested in the Corpus: v]ice Calesaris 
per Syriam] also seems possible. He had earlier been quaestor, 
praetor, cur. Ocric|ulanorum, ab epistulis Graecis, a dilectator 


‘3 See Degrassi, Fasti consolari, p. 75. Harrer, loc. cit., is uncertain 
about this because of his belief that Virius Lupus (no, 16) was of 
praetorian rank while governor. 

4 The appearance of this equestrian office in a senatorial cursus is 
most extraordinary; see A. Stein, Der rémische Ritterstand (Munich, 
1927), p. 263. He suggests the possibility that the office was held under 
Elagabalus, who tended to disregard the distinction between senators and 
equestrians, 
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of recruits, and twice again curator. The latter part of his career 
is more poorly preserved, but he became cur.] viae Flaminiae, 
proco|s.], and [praef.] urb. In the first line he is called [v.] e., 
cos. The dating of the text presents difficulties.** However, 
if the man was actually governor of Syria Coele, this was his 
first provincial command, and hence was probably not earlier 
than the last years of Gallienus. He would have served, then, 
perhaps between Virius Lupus (no. 16) and Aelius Helvius 
Dionysius (no. 22). Both of these had also been tudes sacrarum 
cognitionum. 


24. Name unknown date unknown 
Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 65. A fragmentary cursus from the 
Pisidian Antioch contains plrovincae Syriae] Coele[s .... 


provi]nciae As[iae ; C. I. L., IIT, 6823, lines 2-4. The man may 
be equestrian ; if so, one would think first of a procurator. But 
in the facsimile in the original publication it seems possible to 
read line 1 as aldvac. f Lisci ; J. R. S. Sterrett, An Epigraphical 
Journey in Asia Minor = Papers of ihe American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, II (Boston, 1888), p. 144, no. 117. 
Without a photograph it is diffieult to judge the spacing and 
length of line, but possibly item would fill the lacuna after 
Coele[s. 


25. Name unknown date unknown 


Cf. Harrer, Studies, p. 65. In another small fragment from 
Italy (C.I. L., XI, 599) there is preserved Syrila Coele and 
nothing else of significance. It is even more uncertain whether 
a governor is involved. 


** Barbieri, with some hesitation, dates his governorship of Syria 
under Severus Alexander on the basis of Stein's quite tentative sug- 
gestion. G. Vitueci follows Barbieri; Richerche sulla praefectura urbi 
in eta imperiale (sec. I-IIT) (Rome, 1950), p. 123. 

The inscription is an opisthograph, on the other side of which is a 
Greek text honoring Pomponius Bassus, probably the consul ordinarius 
of 259 and 271; I. G., XIV, 1076 =I. Œ. R. R., I, 137, It also presents 
various problems; see Barbieri, Albo senatorio, pp. 303-5, no. 1698 and 
p. 636, and Wolf, &.-E., XXI, col. 2336. The latter rejects the identifica- 
tion with the consul, on inadequate grounds. The two sides appear to 
belong to the same general period, and perhaps the possibility that they 
may have honored the same man should be considered. Further study 
of the fragments themselves and of the two texts might well be fruitful. 

*5 See above, n, 7. 
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26. Aradius Rufinus (?) date unknown 


Cf. P. I. E?, IT, p. xiv, no. 1013a; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, 
p. 251, no. 1442. Libanius, Ep. 737, writes to Aradius Rufinus, 
comes Orientis, in A. D. 368/64: . . . ðs 6 ads mpdyovos dp&etev 
jpóv. Groag (P.I. R? and R.-E., Suppl., VI, col. 10, no. 1) 
takes this ancestor to be an Aradius Rufinus, governor of Syria 
(Coele ?), and also to be the Rufinus who put to death a 
Palmyrene prince, Odenathus, under Gallienus; Petr. Patr., Exc. 
de sent., 166, p. 266 B. The latter identification is highly uncer- 
tain; for another suggestion see the references in Barbieri, Albo 
senatorio, p. 307, no. 1714. One might Masonably suspect that 
Petrus Patricius Rufinus was probably governor of Syria Phoe- 
nice, in which Palmyra was situated, as does Harrer, Studies, 
pp. 58-9. However this may be, there was at least one consular 
Aradius Rufinus in the third century, and a member of the 
family may have been governor at Antioch during that century. 


97. Aurelius Aurelianus ca. 240-250 

In P. Dura, 58 = Inv. D. P. 63 verso? an Aurel(ius) 
[Alurelfilanus assigns some horses, probati by him, to soldiers 
of an auxiliary cohort. ‘The function of approving mounts was 
often, perhaps usually, the responsibility of the governor, but 
other officials are also found discharging it. The date of the 
text depends on the hand. In any évent it cannot be later than 
256, when Dura was besieged and then destroyed by the Persians. 


28. Gemellus date unknown 


Cf. P. I. E.?, IV, p. 28, no. 140; Barbieri, Albo senatorio, pp. 
159-60, no. 749. A certain Gemellus, «peoflevrjs Xeflacrov, 
appears in two inscriptions at Dura. F. Cumont dated the first 
(S. E. G., II, 816) in the time of the Severi on the basis of letter 
shapes and suggested as one possibility that he might be governor 
of Syria." P.I. E. accepts this date and describes him as 
legatus Augusti (pro praetore provinciae Syriae). But he was 
more probably a legionary legate; so Rostovizeff, followed by 
Barbieri. It is also quite possible that he belongs to the time of 
Lucius Verus! expedition or even 'Trajan's.*? 


1$ Published in Yale Class, Stud., XI (1950), pp. 187-9. Some of the 
readings printed there have been revised. 

“ Fouilles de Doura-Europos (1922-1993) (Paris, 1926), p. 409, no. 51. 

** To the references in Barbieri add M. Rostovtzeff, Dura-Ewropos and 


ao 
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29. Rubrenus (?) date unknown 


Cf. Barbieri, Albo senatorio, p. 367, no. 2090 and pp. 648-9. 
The epitaph of this man, the beginning of which is lost, was 
found at Antioch.*® The nomen is restored from that of his 
son, M. Rubrenus Magianus, named as a dedicant. Barbieri 
assumes that Rubrenus was in Syria as an official, which seems 
probable, and suggests that he was possibly governor. However, 
the highest office in the cursus as preserved is praef. fr(umenti)] 
dandi, following the praetorship, and Rubrenus may have died 
while still of praetorian rank, perhaps as a legionary legate. The 
date of the inscription is uncertain. The son is not necessarily 
the third century M. Rubrenus Virius Priseus Pomponianus 
Magianus Proculus, whose exact date is again uncertain; 
Mouterde in 7. G. L. Syr. may well be right in regarding the one 
as an ancestor of the other.*° 


Dura and Syria Coele 


Since so much of the new material in the preceding list comes 
from Dura, the reasons for concluding that the city was in the 
province of Syria Coele, rather than Phoenice or Mesopotamia, 
should be stated." In the first place, Marius Maximus (no. 2), 
who appears in several Dura papyri is known to have been 
governor of Syria Coele. Secondly, in a number of Dura texts 
the governor is described as consularis. The prefect of Meso- 


its Art (Oxford, 1938), p. 53; and C. B. Welles in Studies . . . in 
Honor of Allan Chester Johnson, p. 254, n. 20. 

t G. Downey, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II, The Hacavations 1933-36 
(Princeton, 1938), pp. 156-7, no. 61 = Ann. épigr., 1938, no. 177 = I. G. L. 
Syr., ITI, 762. 

5° Barbieri (p. 649) writes that Mouterde dates the inscription in the 
first or second century; however, the date seems to be one given for some 
texts cited from J. L. 8., if so wrongly in the case of 8981. 

*! Dura is placed in Mesopotamia by A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the 
Hastern Roman Provinces (Oxford, 1937), pp. 221-2. To my knowledge, 
the point has not been discussed. There was no evidence until the 
discovery at Dura of a letter of Marius Maximus (no. 2). See M. 
Rostovtzeff, C. R. Acad. Inscriptions, 1033, p. 318; ef. Dura-Huropos 
and its Art, p. 24 and J. F. Gilliam, T., A.P.A., LXXII (1941), p. 168. 
For the boundary between Syria Coele and Phoenice to the west, see 
Honigmann, R.-H., IV A, col. 1686 and E. M. Abel, Géographie de la 
Palestine, ll (Paris, 1938), p. 168. On the term Syria Coele in various 
periods, see E. Biekerman, Revue biblique, LIV (1947), pp. 256-68, 
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potamia was an equestrian and the legate of Syria Phoenice 
was of praetorian rank. To be sure, the latter might on occasion 
be ealled consularis, becoming consul or consul designate during 
his term of offiee, but the regular use of the title in our texts 
certainly points to the governor at Antioch. Thirdly, if An- 
tonius Seleucus (no. 6) is correctly identified as a former gover- 
norof Moesia Inferior, he was certainly of consular rank before he 
came to Syria and hence could have held the post only at Antioch. 
Finally, vexillations from the two legions in Syria Coele, the 
IV Scythica and XVI Flavia firma, are mentioned at Dura far 
more often than those from other legions.?? With one exception, 
they alone are found in building inscriptions or other texts which 
suggest detaehments regularly stationed in the city. 

It was logieal to assign Dura and the strip of territory along 
the Euphrates (the ripa) of which it was the administrative 
center to Syria Coele when Severus divided Syria into two 
provinces in 194. The primary value of these outposts was to 
protect the most direet route connecting North Syria and ulti- 
mately Antioch with Babylonia, the route which any large force 
would follow on the western side of the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 
On the other hand, it is likely that the whole ripa below the 
Chabor was lost by the Romans during Sapor's great campaigns 
in the 250's, and hence the Roman occupation of this territory 
and its administrative arrangements are not recorded in our 
sources, which belong to either earlier or later periods. 


J. F. GILLIAM. 
UnrIversity OF Iowa. 


52 See Hacavations at Dura-Huropos . . . Prel. Rep. of the Ninth 
Season . . . Part III (New Haven, 1952), p. 109, n. 1l. There is 
more unpublished evidence. 


IMPLICIT AND EXPLICIT IN THE 
OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


The most striking recent development in the criticism of Greek 
tragedy has been the focusing of attention on imagery. Among 
the many studies that have appeared perhaps none has been 
more arresting than that of Father Musurillo on the Oedipus. 
In his analysis, he distinguishes five “ dominant images,” which 
are “taken up and developed like musical themes ” throughout 
the play: the plague (disease, defilement), the ship (Thebes, 
Oedipus himself), an image which fuses with that of the plague 
(O. T. 23), the harbor-haven, the ploughed and planted field 
(perhaps with suggestion of similarity of ship and plough), and 
the imagery of vision and blindness.! 

Some studies of imagery in Greek and Latin authors have been 
disappointing in their results because they have attempted no 
coordination between this method of analysis and the other 
more conventional methods of studying characters, action, and 
thought. As a result, these studies have not significantly con- 
tributed to the basic interpretation of the plays. 

Father Musurillo is fully aware that the most important ele- 
ment in the analysis of imagery is the artistic function of the 
image, in the fullest sense of the word.? In the course of his 
study, he states: 


And yet it may be that, contrary to the principle which 
usually operates in modern poetry, the ancient poet’s most 
important ideas were not developed by means of imagery or 
symbolism. If this is true, too close a scrutiny of the 
ancient poetic image might lead us away from what the 
ancients considered the most important element of their 
poetry.? 


At the end of his study, he suggests that to search for a single 
dominant theme in a play is perhaps to look for a will-o’-the-wisp, 
and that to understand the ancient art of poetie composition, we 
should approach the problem in a phenomenological way. 


1 Herbert Musurillo, S. J., “Sunken Imagery in Sophocles’ Oedipus,” 
A.J. P., L&XVIII (1957), pp. 36-51. 
2 Thid., p. 38. ? f bid., p. 45. 
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It 1s true that specifie theses in plays belonged at Athens to 
the realm of Old Comedy: the necessity for peace, the desira- 
bility of limiting the political power of the jurors. Themes of 
universal significance, however, have been found in Greek trage- 
dies by generations of great critics: the gradual evolution and 
enlightenment of man, passion’s tragic mastery over reason. It 
is on the basis of such themes that Aristotle insists that poetry 
is more philosophic and of graver import than history. History 
deals with the incidents in a phenomenological manner; poetry 
so constructs its material as to bring out an order and a meaning 
in life and in the cosmos. Any reduction of a great work of art 
or literature to a simple verbal formula is likely to exclude more 
than it includes. Still, the suggestion that we view such a play 
as the Oedipus phenomenologically is heretical.® Viewed phe- 
nomenologically the Oedipus concerns a fantastically improbable 
concatenation of accidents if we reject (as Jocasta insists that 
we should!) the “ Freudian” interpretation. According to the 
conventional view, Sophocles has accomplished an amazing feat 
in generalizing these fantastic phenomena concerning Oedipus 
into something of universal significance. 

We should be astonished if Sophocles in accomplishing this 
feat made no use of imagery. The other Greek tragic poets do 
employ imagery to develop their important ideas. The most 
striking imagery in extant Greek tragedy, that of Aeschylus in 
the Oresteia, has long been recognized as intimately integrated 


* Note the similarity of Aristotle’s words (Poetics 1451b5-6) iò kai 
dtdocopwrepoy kal omovóaióreporv moígois ioroplas écriv to the words of 
Plato: . . . dtadopa dirtooodle re kal mowprukeg (Rep. 607 B) . . . ov 
orovdacréoy éml Tj ToLavTy momyoet ws adnOelas Te dmTouévg kai amovóoaía 
(608 A). Cf. 602 B, and Politicus 288 C. Here Aristotle seems to be 
consciously refuting Plato's theory of poetry. We should recall that 
near the end of the Republic (607 D-E) Plato issued a formal challenge 
for the defenders of poetry to show that poetry was useful as well as 
pleasant. Aristotle seems to have accepted this challenge. 

5 Compare Kitto (Form and Meaning in Drama [London, 1956], 
p. 106): “... in the classical Greek drama we do find character- 
drawing, and the exploitation of many other aspects of the dramatic art; 
but they are always found in strict relation to one dominant conception. 
This is what makes the plays classical.” 

Of course, Musurillo does not stand alone in regard to skepticism of a 
dominant theme; cf. A. J. A. Waldock, Sophocles the Dramatist (Cam- 
bridge, 1951), e.g., p. 168. 
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with action and thought in the trilogy. The imagery of dark- 
ness and light throughout the Oresteia symbolizes and emphasizes 
the major theme—man in darkness awaiting the deliverance of 
enlightenment. So the other magnificent imagery of the trilogy 
is closely connected with the characters and the action and the 
thought. Here certainly is one instance in Greek tragedy where 
the imagery does not lead us away from the most important 
element of the play.? 

The same could be said of various other tragedies. The 
dominant imagery of the Heracles concerns ships and the sea, 
and thus nicely prepares for and (after the event) interprets 
the wreck of Heracles and his rescue by Theseus.” In the 
Troades, also, the imagery is centered on storms and the sea. 
Here the symbolism is elaborate; one aspect of it is the sug- 
gestion of the storm that is to wreck the Greek fleet upon its 
return home. Thus the catastrophe that is predicted by the 
divinities in the prologue is subtly suggested throughout the play, 
maintaining the tragic irony of the Greeks’ hybristic triumph.® 

Actually, imagery and generalization are intimately asso- 
ciated. Imagery constitutes a prime vehicle of generalization. 
As Aristotle remarks (Poetics 1459a7 Bywater), “... a good 
metaphor implies an intuitive perception of the similarity in 


$ See the recent treatment of Robert F. Goheen, “ Aspects of Dramatic 
Symbolism: Three Studies in the Oresteia,” A.J.P., LXXVI (1955), 
pp. 113-37. In the Prometheus, also, the imagery does not lead us away. 
Ci. Barbara Hughes Fowler (“The Imagery of the Prometheus Bound,” 
A.J.P. LXVIII [1957], p. 183): “This same pattern of images 
derived from the past to create a dramatic present, predicts the future; 
it anticipates the conclusion of the trilogy, and in doing this it creates 
the larger drama of the Prometheus Bound.” For the various functions 
of imagery in Sophocles, see P. Solanus Georg Rieger, Die Bildersprache 
des Sophokles (Breslau diss., 1934), esp. pp. 144-6. 

* Euripides, Heracles 80, 95, 102, 400-2, 478-9, 625, 631-2 (Heracles 
of his children), 698, 861, 1094, 1225, 1245 (Heracles freighted with 
misfortunes), 1296, 1398, 1424 (Heracles of himself). 

$ Euripides, Troades 102-4, 438, 456, 538, 570, 686-96, 809-32, 877, 
882-3, 1085, 1094-5, 1100-4, 1155, 1332. On 1104 (xepavvodats rūp), see 
also 81, 92, 1260-2, 1274, 1279, 1296, 1318. 

? Another clear instance of imagery reflecting the major theme is found 
in Vergil’s Georgics, where the imagery of descent and ascent reflects 
the theme of regeneration. See the excellent study of S. P. Bovie, '* The 
Imagery of Ascent-Descent in Vergils Georgics?  A.J.P., LXXVII 
(1956), pp. 337-58. 
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dissimilars.” In a way imagery translates a specific incident 
into a universal experience. In this process of generalization, 
the arousing of the audience’s emotions is of great importance. 
This is one of the reasons why the similes of the Iliad. are drawn 
largely from everyday universal experience. No better example 
can be given than the lines of ineffable beauty which Achilles 
addresses to Patroclus at one of the climaxes of the [liad (XVI, 
7-11, Lattimore) : 
Why then 
are you crying like some poor little girl, Patroklos, 
who runs after her mother and begs to be picked up 
and carried, 
and clings to her dress, and holds her back when 
she tries to hurry, 
and gazes tearfully into her face, until she is picked 
up: 
You a like such a one, Patroklos, dropping these 
soft tears. 


Such concrete sensible imagery makes a universal appeal. 

The fact that imagery plays such an important role in stimu- 
lating the audience's emotions and involving their sympathy 
suggests that the Greek poet very likely fused his imagery with 
the theme of his play, for the fusion of the intellectual appeal 
with the emotional appeal is characteristic of the Greek poets. 
This is most clearly observed in Aristophanes’ comedies, where 
regularly the thesis of the play is introduced by an intellectual 
appeal, often combined with elements of symbolism and phan- 
tasy, in the agon. This thesis is sometimes carried on with a 
very plain and explicit appeal in the parabasis. The scenes after 
the parabasis present the thesis in action and are designed as an 
emotional appeal. The Acharnians is typical in this respect. 
In the finale, the intellectual and the emotional are fused, 
although the emotional may dominate, as in the scene with the 
wounded Lamachus and the “ half-shot ” Dicaeopolis. 

The fusion of the intellectual and the emotional appeal is 
characteristic also of Plato. In the Republic, the first emotional 
appeal for the just life is found in the portrait of the calm and 
assured old Cephalus having come from sacrificing to his 
cushioned chair and leaving the conversation to go again to 
sacrifice. The last emotional appeal is the hope of immortality 
and its myth of Er. These two pictures of the rewards of the 
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just life embrace like the two side panels of a triptych the 
rational arguments of the central books of the Republic. In 
Aristophanes and in Plato, the argument is set forth implicitly 
in the emotional appeal, and explicitly in the intellectual appeal. 

General considerations, therefore, lead us to assume that 
Sophocles integrated his imagery with the characters and action 
and thought of his plays. But for the Oedipus, this assumption 
can, I think, be proved from the play itself. Most students 
analyze imagery by following separately each series of images 
throughout the play. This method involves extracting the 
images from their context, and thus tends to mislead one into 
considering them apart from the work as a whole. If we take 
the main images in the Oedipus and follow them together 
through the various scenes of the play with careful attention to 
characters, action, and thought, the result is more enlightening. 
This procedure will also bring out the logical relationship be- 
tween the various main images—a result of great importance if 
we are to discover any profound meaning in the play. 

Father Musurillo’s analysis of the imagery is scholarly and 
brilliant, but he mistakes, I think, which is the most important 
sequence. Indeed, one reason why he comes to the conclusion 
that the imagery may lead us away from the most important 
element of the drama seems to be that from the point of view of 
image-analysis he considers most important the sequence which 
“begins with the plague and enfolds [sic] . . . with the gradual 
revelation of the nature of Oedipus’ awful defilement." 1° To the 
present writer, also, this sequence, though important phenomeno- 
logically in the revelations of the play, seems to lead nowhere 
“philosophically.” By emphasizing the defilement of Oedipus, 
however, it does lend impressiveness to the pious pronouncements 
near the end of the play. That Sophocles intended these pro- 
nouncements to be impressive seems undeniable. 

I myself in analyzing the imagery of the play find three main 


19 4, J.P., LXXVIIT (1957), p. 51. Kitto (Form and Meaning in 
Drama, p. 200) says that the plague is never again mentioned after the 
two vivid descriptions at the first of the play. But Oedipus (217, 303) 
and Joeasta (635-0) and the chorus (665, 685) refer to it, and it passes 
over into the suffering of Jocasta (1061) and of Oedipus (1205*, 1293, 
1318 [ci. Aeschylus, Pro. 5906], 1455, ete.) as well as being transmuted 
into destruction in general. This passing over is facilitated by the 
words used; see note 15 below, 
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motives (each with a negative and a positive aspect), and I 
view as first in importance not the plague and defilement but 
ignorance and wisdom (darkness and light, appearance and 
reality). The other main motives may be described as destruc- 
tion and creation (the plague or disease and the field of genera- 
tion), and the storm and the haven. But the distinctions are not 
sharp; there is more fusion and interplay than any analysis 
is likely to indicate. As Father Musurillo suggests, a musical 
composition is the most apt analogy. Light and creation and the 
field of generation and the haven, the plague and the storm 
and darkness and destruction—all run through the whole com- 
position, now with one association, now with another, and after 
the climax, all are fused into a grand symphony of pathos (the 
fourth stasimon). In no other work of classical literature per- 
haps is curiosa felicitas so subtly and so effectively combined 
with the “ echo of a great soul.” 


There is much other imagery in the play. Bernard Knox in 
his analysis of the imagery finds that Oedipus “is not only 
helmsman, ploughman, inventor, legislator, liberator, revealer, 
doetor—he is also equator, mathematician, calculator... .” 1 
All these important elements I classify as elaborations of the 
three main motives cited above. Perhaps the most interesting 
of these latter motives is the imagery concerning Oedipus as the 
hunter and the hunted, the discoverer and the discovered, the 
physician and the patient—primarily elaborations of the motive 
of knowledge and ignorance, but also fused at various points with 
the motives of creation and destruction and of the storm and 
the haven. 


The Oedipus opens with the focus on Thebes and its plague. 
As the action develops, the focus is shifted to Oedipus himself. 
His own attention at first is fixed on the identity of the murderer 
of Laius, but this too is gradually shifted to the identity of 
himself. These shifts of focus, which Sophocles skilfully ma- 
noeuvres, are perhaps the most admirable technical accomplish- 


11 Bernard Knox, “ Sophocles’ Oedipus” (in Cleanth Brooks, Tragic 
Themes in Western Literature [New Haven, 1955]), pp. 7-29. Knox 
has elaborated this treatment of the imagery in his book, Oedipus at 
Thebes (New Haven, 1957), pp. 107-58, He makes many acute observa- 
tions, and my own treatment of the imagery is indebted to his. 

Musurillo, also, notes various minor images in the Oedipus. 
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ments in Greek tragedy. Imagery here plays a major role, 
especially in shifting the emotional involvement of the audience 
from Thebes to Oedipus. 


The city under plague is like a rolling foundering ship and 
cannot lift up its head from the blood-red swell? The genera- 
tion of nature in the fruitful fields as well as in animals and 
human beings is perishing.** Such a plague, as Father Musurillo 
points out, whether or not known to medical annals, is signifi- 
cant for the symbolism of the play—the laws of generation have 
been grievously transgressed.** The cosmic order is overthrown. 
But in the past Oedipus has set upright the life of the citizens 
and the city, and he is called upon to do so again. He is prac- 
ticed and wise (44-8). Oedipus declares that no one suffers 
so much as he,? and he tells of his efforts to rescue the city. 
The prospect is bright, although he is somewhat at a loss to 
know where the dim track of the old crime may be discovered 
(108-9). Here in the prologos, then, the main images are well 
established, and even here the imagery of plague (suffering) 


12 Of, 23, 101-4, 923. In the end, of course, it is Oedipus himself who 
founders (1527*).  Vss. 23-4 also suggest the medical patient (so 
Knox, Oedipus at Thebes, pp. 140; 245, n. 102) ; compare the end of the 
fourth stasimon (1222). So xewudátov» (101) is used of sickness as well 
as storm at sea (Knox, op. cit., p. 141), Thus the motive of ship and 
storm (helmsman) is fused with that of wise physician (44) and 
patient, Knox’ observation (p. 140) that d$owíov (vs. 24) does not 
seem appropriate for either swimmer or ship is not of much weight; 
this is merely the contradictory epithet which so often emphasizes the 
metaphor. 

Later (795) Oedipus " measures off the land of Corinth by the stars." 
A scholiast says that the metaphor is taken from a sea journey; but 
Jebb seems to reject this. 

13 Of, 25, 254, 270. 

14 A. J. P., LXXVIII (1957), p. 39. 

15 O, T. 60-1, 150, 169, 217, 303, 636, 1061, 1455. These passages con- 
tain the word r»ócos or its derivatives, which is used in the Iliad (I, 10) 
of the plague sent by Apollo, in the Prometheus of the disease of 
tyranny (225) and the plague of the gadfly (596) and in other uses, 
and by Euripides (Heracles 34, 273) and Aristotle (A.P., 6, 4) of 
the disordered state. This sequence of imagery in the Oedipus, there- 
fore, follows up the plague more closely than one might at first perceive. 
(For most of these references outside the Oedipus I am indebted to 
the interesting study of Barbara Hughes Fowler, * The Imagery of the 
Prometheus Bound,” A.J. P., LXXVIII [1957], pp. 173-84.) 
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and that of ship (righting the state) are applied to Oedipus as 
well as to Thebes. 


In the parodos, the chorus pray that the fiery Ares about them 
may be borne to the depths of the ocean or exiled to an inhos- 
pitable haven (196). The brightness of the gods of life is con- 
trasted with the darkness of the “evening god." Oedipus in the 
following brief scene with the chorus introduces the metaphor 
of the wife as the sown field (260) ; and for those who do not 
obey him he lays a curse upon their plowing of the earth and 
upon their offspring (270-1). 

All these motives are conspicuous in the scene with 'leiresias, 
where they are gathered and focused upon Oedipus himself. But 
the dominant motive of this scene and the remainder of the play 
is blindness and sight, darkness and light, ignorance and wisdom. 
Oedipus, 6 mãor kAavós Oidizous (8), already is associated with 
the concept of wisdom, and it is Oedipus who in reference to 
the seer connects the lack of sight and wisdom (302). Here 
Oedipus, turning from his own thoughts of effecting a rescue 
(72), pleads with the seer to “rescue yourself and the city, 
rescue me, and rescue all the defilement of the dead ” (312-13). 


Teiresias’ first lines deplore the wisdom that profits not the 
wise. The whole scene is filled with references to blindness and 
sight, ignorance and wisdom, and—most significantly—the ig- 
norance is specifically identified with Oedipus’ ignorance of him- 
self and his origin (367, 415).!5 Exile and haven are associated 
with enlightenment concerning his marriage: 


1e Bernard Knox (' Sophocles’ Oedipus," p. 8) says: 

This title of Oedipus, tyrannos, is one of the most powerful ironies 
of the play, for, although Oedipus does not know it, he is not only 
tyrannos, the outsider who came to power in Thebes, he is also the 
legitimate king by birth, for he was born the son of Laius. Only 
when his identity is revealed ean he properly be called king: and 
the chorus refers to him by this title for the first time in the great 
ode which it sings after Oedipus knows the truth. 


In his more recent treatment (Oedipus at Thebes, pp. 53-8), Knox 
attempts to answer the objections to which his treatment of tyrannos 
and basileus was obviously exposed; but he does not retreat from his 
basie position, insisting upon a nice and signifieant distinetion in this 
play. Aeschylus and Euripides certainly do not observe the distinction: 
Cho. 359-60, 479; Med. 453-5 and frequently; Wiec. 760, 877; Heracles 
182, 567; Hipp. 870; Rhesus 388, 886, 993. Another point: if Sophocles 
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Bogs 96 tjs ons motos oUk Eras Muhv, 
- ` 3 * / + 
votos Kifaipwy ovyi oúphwvos raya, 
orav KaratoÜy roy vpévatoy, oy Oópots 
avoppoy elgézAevaas, ebrAoías tuyov; (420-423) 


The motives of generation and destruction, too, are now focused 
on Oedipus (already suggested by the reference to his marriage) : 


79. huépa dice cc kai SiadGepet. (438) 


Finally eomes again that of sowing (460). 


Signifieantly, it is the seer who gathers up the motives 
already introduced and directs them all at Oedipus. The plague 
has faded, though the image of destruction looms large over 
Oedipus. Thebes is almost forgotten, except as the temporary 
host of one who is said to be a “ guest" but will soon be revealed 
as born a Theban, one who will be blind instead of seeing and a 
beggar instead of rich and an exile (455). Significantly, it is 
the seer who establishes the motive of ignorance and wisdom as 
dominant, the motive which leads us directly to the most im- 
portant element of the play—the poet’s explicit interpretation 
of the tragedy of Oedipus in the fourth stasimon. 

The chorus in the following (first) stasimon envision the 
murderer as the hunted (Oedipus has already been depicted as 
the hunter, 108-9, 354-5), the hunted seeking to escape, rushing 
about like a harried bull. From this optimism, however, the 
chorus change their note: they are at a loss to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, for they know no touchstone for 
doing so. Mortal things are obscure; only the gods have sure 
knowledge. In the past, Oedipus has been proved wise and of 
. service to the state by the touchstone of experience. They will 
never condemn him before they see the “word set upright” 
(505). 

Creon in his second scene employs the metaphor of the 
“upright ” in reference to Oedipus, and calls into question his 
right reason. Formerly this metaphor was used of Oedipus 


intended irony in the use of these words, I should expect Teiresias to 
exploit it by using not tyrannos but basileus (or rather, the correspond- 
ing verb; cf. 408). Knox sees significance in Oedipus’ referring to the 
rule of Laius at vs. 128 by the word tyrannis. I doubt this; at least one 
should point out that Sophocles does not use a feminine abstract from. 
the root oí basileus. See also Trach, 316, Critias, fr. 1, 6 NF. 
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righting the rolling ship of state." Perhaps there is a suggestion 
that Oedipus himself is beginning to founder (cf. 1527*). The 
chorus recall Oedipus (as helmsman) setting the course of state . 
aright (695). In the long scene with Jocasta Oedipus fears 
that the seer may indeed have sight (747), and prefers death to 
seeing his own defilement (833; cf. 1385). He perceives that 
if the herdsman says that one man alone slew Laius, the deed 
clearly “inclines” towards him. But Jocasta insists that the 
prophecy concerning Laius will never appear aright (853). 

‘In the second stasimon, the keynote is reverence for things 
divine. The chorus’ basic thought is this: the rationality of 
man in his pride should not presume to overthrow his traditional 
awe before the inscrutable mysteries of life. The chorus are 
appalled at the thought of the perishing of the oracles of Laius 
(906 ; cf. 25-6). 

Jocasta is frightened at the fright of the helmsman (923) ; 
but as for oracles, she irreverently denounces them (compare the 
scholium on 946): the tomb of his father Polybus is a “ great 
eye? (987). To Oedipus, it is most sweet to look upon the eyes 
of one’s parents (999). This imagery and its irony gruesomely 
prepare for the catastrophe. The scene rises to a climax on the 
theme of creators and their creation. Now Jocasta is the patient 
(1061), though she reasons well (1066). Finally Oedipus bids 
the storm break forth (1076)—upon himself. 

The third stasimon, a joyous hyporchema, hails Cithaeron 
as “fatherlander ” (warpidrav), nurse, and mother of Oedipus, 
and invokes the favor of Apollo. The chorus, addressing Oedipus 
as réexvoy (cf. 1), delight in conjectures of his divine origin, 
envisaging Hermes or the Bacchic god receiving the child as a 
“find” from one of the nymphs of Helicon (thus fusing the 
imagery of creation and discovery; cf. Eur., Ion 1441). 

The scene of Oedipus and the herdsmen revolves about knowl- 
edge that profits not the wise (1151) and the child that would 
destroy his creators (rexdyras, 1176). Finally Oedipus, with the 
coming of enlightenment (1182; cf. 1132, 1065, 1011, 978, etc.) 
bids farewell to the light of day. 


The fourth stasimon opens on the note of appearance and 


17 Cf, 46 and 695; 39, 51, 88, 419, 505, 528, 550 (cf. 626, 677), 829, 
1220, 1385. 
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reality in the life of man? The career of Oedipus is explicitly 
reckoned as a pattern of the precariousness of human fortune, 
that wins no more of happiness than the appearance, and then 
falls. The antistrophe tells how Oedipus “sped his shaft with 
peerless skill" and gained happiness and wealth by destroying 
the Sphinx. He arose as a tower against death in the land and 
has achieved power and glory therefor. But now, who is more 
grievous to men’s ears? “ Who is a more wretched captive” to 
wild “ plagues and troubles” (Jebb)23? The same great haven 
sufficed child and father as begetter,?? the paternal furrows 
that endured him so long in silence. All-seeing time discovered 
him (cf. 614) and judges his destructive creation. The chorus 
end their song with the wish that they had never seen Oedipus 
since, to speak aright, though he (nce) revived them, they have 
now put to sleep their eyes (cf, 23-4). 


This is the poet’s interpretation of the tragedy of Oedipus and 
of the tragedy of man: his noble aspirations, his apparent 
accomplishments in his pride, and then his ruin. The source 
of life and the source of death were the same. This interpreta- 
tion is accompanied by a symphony of the main motives of 
imagery that are so conspicuous throughout the play: appearance 
and reality, creation and destruction, the hunter and the captive, 
the pitiful haven that is no haven, and the physician and the 
patient. All are applied to Oedipus but at the same time all 
are symbolic of man: his ignorance of that which he most should 
know-—himself and his place in the universe, the pathetic con- 
trast between his intentions and his accomplishments, the pitiful 
discrepancy between his aspirations and his fate. 


Now that the theme is stated explicitly, we can see more 
readily that it is implicit throughout the play in the imagery. 
The main motives occur in paradoxical alternates—this is the 
most important fact that emerges from a study of the imagery. 
Ironic paradox in the imagery symbolizes the ironic paradox of 
Oedipus and of every man.* Tragedy of discovery naturally 


18 Cf. Bowra, Sophoclean Tragedy (Oxford, 1944), p. 201, 

1? 0. T. 1205*. On the use of róvo: in reference to disease, see Barbara 
Hughes Fowler, A.J. P., LXXVIII (1957), p. 181. 

39 Cf, Musurillo, A.J. P., UX XVIII (1957), p. 41. 

72 Ci, W. C. Helmbold, ** The Paradox of the Oedipus,” A.J. P., LXXII 
(1951), pp. 293-300, esp. 298: " This, then, one may believe, is the 
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lends itself to irony and to paradox. Man lives in a fool’s para- 
dise, a dol's house. Oedipus was never happy; he only thought 
that he was. Imagery, therefore, plays an important role of 
interpretation throughout the play, and after the climax, the 
main motives are employed in the fourth stasimon explicitly to 
generalize the tragedy of Oedipus. 'Thus the implicit and the 
explicit are fused. 

The main motives of the imagery are most intimately related : 
knowledge and creation are the goal of man's odyssey ; ignorance 
and destruction block the entrance to the haven. Study of the 
imagery leads us to the most important element of the play, for 
throughout it symbolizes the life of Oedipus and the life of man. 
We cannot fail to be impressed by the organic unity of the whole 
—-and we may well recall that one of the rare points on which 
Plato and Aristotle agree in their literary theory is the concept 
of a work of art resembling a living organism, beautiful in the 
simplicity of its unity.?? 

But is this interpretation of the Oedipus correct? Many 
critics view the play differently. The most recent interpretation 
is the extensive one of Bernard M. W. Knox.? Knox makes 
many interesting and valuable observations. On the last page 
of his text (196) he writes eloquently: “ Oedipus is symbolic of 
all human achievement: his hard-won magnificience (sic), unlike 
the everlasting magnificence of the divine, cannot last, and while 
it lives, shines all the more brilliant against the somber back- 
ground of its impermanency.” But this just misses the essential 
point. The tragedy of man’s magnificence lies not only in its 
impermanency but even more in the faultiness of its gossamer 
texture. Oedipus and man achieve only the appearance of enjoy- 
ing heaven's benignity (O. T. 1191). 

This eloquent statement of Knox, however, is consistent with 
his other views concerning the play. “The catastrophe of Oedi- 
pus is that he discovers his own identity. . . .”°* So Cedric H. 


paradox of the Oedipus: the blind see, yet those gifted with physical 
sight are, as it were, metaphysically blind. Its chief theme seems to 
be: the conditions of life being what they are, who knows whether to 
see is not in reality to be blind?” 

22 Poetics 1459 a 20; Phaedrus 264 C. 

28 Bernard M. W. Knox, Oedipus at Thebes. The scholium on vs. 946 
gives an interpretation of the play: madeurixéy ri Éykevrac 7G Spdpare 
ws oU dei karappoveiy TOv Üclov . . . 

“4 Op. cit., p. 6. 
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Whitman also: *. . . the quest for knowledge is itself the tragic 
action.” ° In brief, these critics seem to view the play not as a 
tragedy of discovery but as a tragedy of decision and action— 
Oedipus’ determination to know his identity and his inquisition. 
According to both Whitman and Knox Oedipus is a man of 
superior virtue, “ Which makes the play correspond fairly closely 
to Aristotle’s description of what tragedy should avoid: ‘the 
spectacle of a virtuous man brought from prosperity to adversity 
—ihis moves neither pity nor fear: it merely shocks us.’ ” 78 
Many other modern critics insist that Oedipus acted in accord- 
ance with accepted standards at the crossroads in slaying Laius.?' 

Failure to recognize the Oedipus as a tragedy of discovery, 
like most of the plays of Ibsen, has caused more confusion than 
any other single item. Surely in The Wild Duck or in the 
Oedipus it is not so much the discovery of the fatal errors of the 
past that constitutes the tragedy as these errors themselves. So 
Aristophanes’ * Aeschylus” insists that Oedipus was never for- 
tunate but unfortunate even before his birth ; and the chorus in 
the fourth stasimon of the Oedipus intimate as much and wish 
that they had never seen Oedipus. Later (1347), the chorus 
say that Oedipus is wretched both in his misfortune and in his 
clear apprehension of it, and again they wish that they had never 
known him. 

The poignancy of the tragedy lies in the fact that it is not 
caused primarily by the forces of the external world. Oedipus 
never inveighs against an “inconsequent anarchy of the uni- 
verse,” 78 as the characters of Voltaire denounce Heaven. Qedi- 


?5 Cedrie H. Whitman, Sophocles; A Study of Heroic Humanism 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 138. 

In general, for an excellent appreciation of recent work on Sophocles, 
including that of Whitman, see G. M. Kirkwood, “A Review of Recent 
Sophoclean Studies (1945-1956)," C. W., L (1957), p. 157-71. 

2e Knox, op. cit., p. 31; cf. Whitman, op. cit., p. 121. 

?"' See Bywater on Poetics 1453210; Bowra, Sophoclean Tragedy, 
p. 193; and more recently K. von Fritz, “Tragische Schuld und 
poetische Gerechtigkeit in der griechischen Tragódie," Studium Generale, 
VIII (1955), pp. 194-218, 219-37, esp. p. 197. If we define “ poetic 
justice" as a just correlation between culpability and suffering, then 
of course no great tragedy shows “ poetic justice." 

?? Knox (op, cit, p. 179) uses this phrase in reference to Jocasta’s 
outlook. With this attitude of Voltaire, compare that of “La Voix” in 
Lo Machine Infernale by Jean Cocteau. 

Some lines of this play have a deterministic tone: 377 (Teiresias) ; 
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pus does not imprecate against Apollo as his persecutor ; although 
the possibility of persecution is suggested (816, 828; cf. 1329). 
Apollo, it is true, foretold the deeds; he knew them perhaps 
because he knew Oedipus. Tragedy of discovery almost in- 
evitably gives an impression.of determinism. It is characteristic 
of both Greeks and moderns to view the present and the future 
as within their control but to consider the blunders of the past 
as inevitable. But foreknowledge and determination are not 
equivalent. The Greek tragic poets appear to believe in an order 
in things, an inevitable and inexorable order, but never to the 
extent of denying the dignity of human freedom, or its inevitable 
concomitant, human responsibility. The Greek tragic poets do 
not believe that divinities persecute mortals.?? 


No critic thinks that Oedipus deserved his fate. The tragic 
lies precisely in the disproportion between culpability and suffer- 
ing. It is in the nature of this imperfect world that often a 
small and forgivable error, such as that of Pentheus, leads to 
utter catastrophe. Even so, in the Greek tragic poets, man could 
often succeed upon this earth, as could Oedipus or Pentheus, 
if it were not for his imability to control the internal forces of 
his own nature. His very virtues—the pride and spirit of Oedi- 
pus—burst out into vicious extremes. This is the reason why 
man’s discovery of his real self is so terrible. But the true 


738, 1311, 1330, 1345, 1360* (Oedipus); 1445 (Creon); 1455-7 (Oedi- 
pus; a reference to the legend of Colonus). Cf. 263, 1300; Euripides, 
Bacchae, 1349. “In tragedy as in life, the boundaries of freedom and 
compulsion are difficult, perhaps impossible, to assign. What the theory 
of tragedy requires is the recognition that freedom as well as compulsion 
underlies the dramatic action” (William G. McCollom, Tragedy [New 
York, 1957], p. 83; ef. p. 86). 

2 The best illustration perhaps is the Heracles of Euripides. Here 
Lyssa, whose interference so offends some modern critics, symbolizes not 
eaprieious persecution of the gods, but the eternally decreed law that 
the man of violence eventually destroys himself, This is Robinson 
Jeffers’ interpretation of the play (Hungerfield and Other Poems [New 
York, Random House, 1951], p. 23): 


It is thus (and will be) that violence 
Turns on itself, and builds on the wreck of violence 
its violent beauty, the spiring fire-fountain 
And final peace: grim in the desert in the lion’s carcass 
the hive of honey. But Alemena Hungerfield. . .. 
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iragedy lies in this imperfect world and this imperfect self and 
not in the mere discovery. 

As for the action at the crossroads, Euripides specifically 
blames Oedipus (Phoe. 41; cf. O. T. 807): 


0 0 cpr dvavĝos, péya dpovóv. 


In Oedipus at Colonus (855, 1197), the evil wrath of Oedipus is 
cited as always his bane (cf. Antig. 471, 875). No one, ancient 
or modern, accuses Oedipus of deliberate patricide, but man- 
slaughter, too, is culpable ; *° and whether Oedipus, after receiv- 
ing the oracle, should have married a queen old enough to be his 
mother—for her position and power—is at least open to question. 
Plato brackets Oedipus with Thyestes and intimates that they 
were guilty of sin (Laws 838C). Twice in the crucial passage 
in the Poetics (1453a) Aristotle cites Oedipus as an example of 
what he thinks tragedy should seek, “a man not pre-eminently 
virtuous and just." Now, to assume that Euripides, Aristoph- 
anes, Plato, and Aristotle all were wrong about Oedipus (or 
about anything else!) is rash. 

In the final analysis, however, the play must be interpreted 
from itself and as a whole. "The fourth stasimon is the most 
important passage. The revulsion of the chorus at the revelation 
of the past is something more than horror at formal defilement. 
Oedipus as human paradox fits the fourth stasimon and all the 
play—especially the angry scene with Teiresias and his determi- 
nation, quite unjust, as the audience knows, to put Creon to 
death. Oedipus as paragon does not fit the play. 

We return to our examination of the imagery. The final 
scenes carry on the same chief motives, thus reinforcing the 
interpretation of the tragedy of Oedipus. He is now the victim 
of the hunt (1300; on 1311 see the scholiast). Now the dis- 
coverer is found to be himself discovered (1397, 1421), and his 
defilement (disease, 1396) is much dwelt upon explicitly in 
these scenes. He cries out to be slain or thrown into the sea 
(1411; ef. 196, 1374). 

Destructive creation, says the Messenger, has been the fate of 
Jocasta (Svorexvoy maijovpyíav, 1248). He describes Oedipus 


39 Cf, Kitto in Entreliens sur VAntiquité Classique I: La Notion du 
Divin .. . (Geneva, 1952), p. 198. But see also Kitto, Sophocles: 
Dramatist & Philosopher (London, 1958), p. 58. 
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rushing about (1255) and bellowing (1265; like the harried 
bull of vs. 476). For Oedipus himself, the source of life and 
the source of death are to be the same (the creators destroy 
their child, as the child has destroyed its creators [1176]) : 


ty’ é& éxeivwv, of w drwddtryy, Odve. (1454) 


The confusion of family ties is repeatedly cited, along with the 
motive of the ploughed and sown field (1256-7, 1485, 1497, 
1498). Darkness and light, however, are still dominant. Oedi- 
pus has put out the eyes that saw what they should not, and 
what they should, did not see (1273-4). He calls his daughters 
to the hands which have granted to them thus to view the once 
bright eyes of their creating sire, who neither seeing nor knowing 
became father where he himself had been sown (7pó05v, 1485). 
In the final lines, if they are genuine, Oedipus has come to that 
sea of troubles to which the chorus (197) prayed their fiery 
plague might come.*? 

Thus, paradoxical alternation continues to characterize the 
imagery to the end of the play, emphasizing the paradox of 
Oedipus and of man. The implicit reinforces the explicit. 


Parar W. Hansk. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY., 


st Cf. Knox, op. cit., p. 112. 

32 Musurillo (A.J. P., LXXVIII [1957], p. 46, n. 15) rejects the final 
lines, along with various other scholars. For the basic interpretation 
of the play the question of their genuineness is not of prime importance 
since, in general, they only repeat the generalization of the fourth 
stasimon. 


REAL AND ALLEGED LITERARY PROJECTS 
OF JOSEPHUS. 


It seems to be the common belief that Josephus himself 
mentions works of his which he either had already written or 
would still write, but which have not come down to us. This 
belief is unfounded, as we propose to show here. On the other 
hand, an actual, though unrealised intention of his seems to have 
gone unnoticed. 


I. 


The passage adduced for one of the alleged works occurs at 
the very end of the Antiquitates: 


Ani. XX, 267: él roro 96 xararataw ryv ápxawAoy(ay 
+ ` y é A M / , A 
BiBrALow pev etkoot weprecAnpperny, €& 06 pupidor oriywy, Kay 
TÒ Ociov emitpéerp Kata mepidpopyy Ùnropvýow má ToU T€ 
pæ - +4 - - / 
voÀéuov Kal r&v oupBeByxdtav uiy péxpt TAS vov éveoróags 
Ņuépas, Tris oriy tpioKxadexdrou py črovs THs Aopertavot 
~ Fd " 
Kaicapos dpx)s, uot & dd yevéoews mevrQgkooToU TE Kal 
EKTOU. 


In this passage Josephus is supposed to say that he intends to 
write a second work on the Jewish war and the succeeding 
events. This supposition, however, is due to nothing but incor- 
rect interpretation of the author’s words and failure to read the 
passage in its context. In the sentence preceding directly the 
passage quoted above, Josephus has spoken of his intention to 
write his autobiography: 


* & ‘4 ~ 
XX, 266: lows 9' oùk dv érídÜovoy yévorro kat wept yévovs Toupov 
M ^ ~ ` b , / t 8 é AO ~ ( Li 
Kai wept TOv Kata TOv Blov rpagewy Bpaxea Ote&cAÜeiv ews exw 
~ A ~ é 
Lavras 1) rovs éAéy£oyras 1) rovs paprvpi]aovras. 


+A. v. Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, IV (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 373-4. 
E. Schürer, Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 
1** (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 87-8. G. F. Unger, “Zu Josephos V," Siteb. 
Akad. München, 1897, I, pp. 220-7. B. Niese, "Der jüdische Historiker 
Josephus,” Hist, Zeitschr, LXXVI (1896), p. 229. W. Scehmid-O. 
Stühlin, Die nachklassische Periode der griechischen Litteratur, F° 
(München, 1920), pp. 598-9. H, St. J. Thackeray, Josephus the Man 
end ihe Historian (New York, 1929), pp. 34; 72-3. 
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Obviously it is to this autobiography that the author refers in the 
next sentence. rà evpflefinkóra jpiv are the events of Josephus’ 
life and correspond to the preceding xarà tov fov zpagas, The 
use of uiv for uoi is so common as to need no comment; Jose- 
phus uses jects both for himself and for a group to which he 
belongs, and the particular use must in each case be enucleated 
from the context. That rà cvupBeBynxdra piv here does not mean 
the events that betell the whole Jewish people is intimated by 
the following phrase péyp: ris viv èveoróons juépas and by the 
fact that Josephus gives not only the year of Domitian’s reign 
but also his own age; the latter is appropriate to autobiography, 
not to history. For expressing the events that befell the whole 
people, the author has just used the phrase ray jpiv cupBeBnxdtwv 
rois “lovdaios (Ani. XX, 259), which clearly indicates that the 
reader would in this place refer an unqualified uiv to the author 
alone. If Josephus meant to refer to two different works in 
Ant., XX, 266 and 267, he could and, probably, would have been 
more explicit, using a phrase like êv dAAos or even êv érépa ypady}, 
which he uses elsewhere, and perhaps mentioning the proposed 
number of books, as he does in the next sentence, where he speaks 
of his intention to compose another work in four books.? 
Moreover, it is in itself unlikely that Josephus would ever 
have had the intention of writing another history of the Jewish 
war. He had described it in a lost work written in Aramaic * 
and then again in the extant Greek work. The latter, because of 
its merits both of content and of style,? had won Buen praise: 


3Of. Ant. XX, 268: karà ras duerdpas Sdtas ray 'lovóa(o». CU. Apion., 
I, 1: epi rot "yévovs judy röv 'lovóanier. All citations of Josephus are 
to book and Niese’s sections, 

3? Ant., XX, 268. 

t Bell., I, 3; cf. 6. 

5 Josephus employed assistants to help him with the Greek of the 
Bellum Iudaicum (C. Apion., I, 50). Such assistance was common at 
ihe time; assistants could help an author either by supplying material 
(as Parthenius supplied myths to Cornelius Gallus) or by giving guid- 
ance in matters of style (as Ateius wrote a book of stylistic instructions 
which Asinius Pollio was to follow in writing his History). In the case 
of Josephus, however, the assistants in all probability merely improved 
and polished the style of what the author had already written; this 
seems to be indicated by the fact that there were several assistants. As 
& matter of fact, the Greek of the Bellum Iudaicum leaves little to be 
desired, and the avoidance of hiatus shows that much labour was be- 
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Vespasian, Titus, Agrippa II, and others had testified to the 
truthfulness of the work;°® Titus had himself signed the order 
of publication.” With this high estimate of his work, the author 
himself concurred: at the end of the Antiquitates, when he has 
reached the outbreak of the war in A. D. 66, he recommends his 
own History to any reader who desires an accurate and detailed 
account of this war. How, then, could Josephus think of 
describing the war yet again? 


The context provides one other argument to show that in the 
iwo passages cited above, Josephus speaks of the Autobiography 
and not of another work. In all manuscripts but one, the Vata 
follows directly upon the Antiquitates ; ° the closing words of*the 
Vita state that it is really a part of the Antiquitates, as is shown 
also by the fact that in this passage the same Epaphroditus is 


stowed on the style. We may be willing to accept now and then a 
certain awkwardness of expression; indeed, the Bellum seems to betray 
the Semitic origin of the author in this respect only, that the change of 
grammatical subject is not always indicated clearly. Thackeray (above 
n. 1), pp. 100-24; 132; 141-2 (resumed in A Lexicon to Josephus, I 
[Paris, 1030], pp. vii-ix) deluded himself into believing that he could 
identify two of Josephus' assistants in the Antiquitates, whom he calls 
the “Thucydidean hack" and the lover of drama. This delusion is 
exposed as such by the following considerations. (1) The passage C. 
Apion., I, 50 speaks of assistants for the Bellum only, not for the 
Antiquitates. (2) The assumption that at the end of Book XIV 
Josephus was tired of doing the writing himself (Thackeray, Josephus, 
p. 107) finds no corroboration in our text. (3) The “ Thucydidean 
hack" is supposed to have composed Books XVII-XIX (Thackeray, pp. 
109-14), the lover of drama Books XV-XVI (Thackeray, pp. 114-18); 
but both Thucydidean and dramatic reminiscences are scattered through- 
out the earlier books of the Antiquitates, and it is not admissible to 
assign these scattered reminiscences to sporadic intervention of the two 
supposed assistants. (4) The whole hypothesis assigns to two hypo- 
thetical persons what is more easily attributed to the author himself: 
as Josephus was writing Books XV-XVI, he was reading Attic tragedies 
more elosely; as he was writing Books XVII-XIX, he was making an 
intense study of Thucydides with a view to improving his own style. 
likewise, Thaekeray's assumption of Vergilian and Sallustian remi- 
niscences in Josephus (pp. 118-20) is mere fancy; at the most, a few 
commonplaces are involved. 

? Vita, 361-4; C. Apion., 1, 50-2. 

7 Vita, 363, 

8 Ani., XX, 258. 

? Cf. Niese's edition, vol. I, pp. v-vi. 
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addressed, to whom the Antiquitates are dedicated? Moreover, 
it seems that Josephus gave no separate title to his autobiog- 
raphy. Therefore the Vita is, as it were, an appendage to the 
Antiquitates, and it is to be observed that in the two passages 
quoted above, the work is announced by phrases which refer 
usually to passages in the same work and whieh do not make 
specific mention of another work to be published by itself." 
Consequently the Vita is the work that the author has announced 
to the reader in the two passages. And this work is an auto- 
biography, not a history of the Jewish war. Naturally, in de- 
seribing his life, Josephus had to mention the war, but he did so 
nof for its own sake, but rather concisely and in the knowledge 
that he had already described it in detail in another work. This 
is what he means by saying (Anf. XX, 267) xarà mepibpopüv 
tropvicw wad ToU roàépov; he implies a contrast to the dxpiBaa 
of his description in the Bellum. 

We conclude that at the end of the Antiquitates, Josephus 
refers to the Vita and not to any new history of the Jewish war, 
and that the Vita was written immediately or soon after the last 
book of the Antiquitates and was published with them.!5 


19 Vita, 430; Ant., I, 8-9. 

11 This is shown, we believe, by the different titles given in the different 
manuscripts, as well as by the fact that the Vita begins with a dé. 

12 Ant., XX, 266: Bpaxéa dreteOciv; 267: bropryow mTáAw. 

18 reptipouy in this phrase seems to be a dat Aeyóuevov; at any rate, 
it is read in Ptolem., Apotel., II, 1, p. 55 only through a needless 
emendation of Camerarius. 

14 Josephus, therefore, is not guilty of changing his intentions, as 
asserted by Schiirer, Geschichte, I?7*, p. 88. 

16 This results from everything that has been said. If Josephus 
implies in the Vita, 359 that Agrippa II is dead at the time of writing, 
this shows that Agrippa II had died by A.D. 93/94, or shortly there- 
after, the year in which the last book of the Antiquitates was finished 
{Ant., XX, 267). Josephus’ statement cannot be refuted by, or combined 
with, Photius, Bibl. 30, who says that Agrippa died in Trajan's third 
year (A. D. 100). This must be an error on Photius’ part. The evidence 
of the coins is not clear, because of the difficulty of the era, or eras; at 
the most they would show that Agrippa was still alive in A, D. 95, which 
cannot really be said to disagree with the conclusion drawn from the 
passage in the Vite. It is not necessary to assume that Agrippa II was 
already dead when Josephus wrote Ant., XVII, 28. For the extensive 
literature on this question see Sehürer, Geschichte, I*-*, p. 88, n. 20; 
p. 997, n. 430; p. 599 (with n. 47); Schmid-Stahlin, Nachklassische 
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Il. 


At the end of the Antiquitates, Josephus speaks of his inten- 
tion to write another work: 


Ant., X X, 268: awponpynpat 9€ avyypdiat kata Tas Huerépas 8ó£as 
räv “lovdaiwy êv réccapot fliBAow cepi Üco) kai rijs ovolas 
abroU Kal wept toy vópwv, 8a ti kar aùroùs tà £p eor 
7v moiy, rà O6 KekóAvrat. 


To this work may also be referred certain passages in the An- 
tiquitates in which Josephus seems to mention his intention to 
compose a work on the subjects mentioned in the above passage 
and on related matters: 


I, 192: rv airiay 8 rHs weptropys pov êv ddor SyAwow. 

IIT, 94: rods 86 wAciovas rev vépwv (SC. rod Mwvoćos) eis érépav 
dvariPepat yeapny idiay wept avrüv movgoópevos Mi Ld 

III, 143: perà 86 qépas érrà máy GAAot éxopi€ovro à prot (se. 
d£vpor) è èv TO KaAovupevea td’ pay 2a Bary: Tijv yàp Bou 
juépav Xáffore Ka oUpev- rjv 9 airíav é$ 5s ravra ère- 
vojjÜccav èv érépows époUpev. 

IIT, 223: dard rept èv voírov ravopar Aéyov ypadyy érépav 
Hewkos avvÜetvat cepi TOV vOpov. 

III, 230: ákpt[3éa repov de wept THs volas rõvôe THY Lowy v rois 
mept Ovorðy épodperv. 

III, 289 : kal wept tov Cowv dé Oiékpwev (SC. Mwvoys) exacroy 
ort Tpéhowro Kal OU máMv darexopevo SiareAoiev, wept Gy év 
ols dy jpiv à$opui tis ypadijs yérnrar SieAcvoopeBa TOS 
airías mpogiÜÉvres, ad’ àv kleis rà uiv avTOv Bpwrà Tuv 
ékéAcvoev elvat, ray 0€ xrpocéragey áméyecÜa. 

IV, 198: dye 88 otros 5j Sidrakis quay TOv vépwv TOv. àvgkóvrov 
eis rv «oAÀvreíay. oùs St kowoUs Tiv kai apds GAA jAOUs 
Karéhure (SC. Movazs) rovrous vrepeÜéunv eis 71v wept ¿bav 
kai airiav arddoaw, nv avAAapSfavopévov rod 0co9 pera radryy 
piv chy mpayparetay cuvrdgacGat mpoxecra.. 


Periode, I’, p. 593, n. 1. Thackeray, Josephus, pp. 16-17; 72, tries to 
save Photius’ date for Agrippa’s death by assuming that there were two 
editions of the Antiquitates, and accordingly proceeds to divide the 
peroration of this work into two parts, one written A.D. 93/94, the 
other after 100. "This is & good example of uneritieal procedure; it 
creates many insoluble and unnecessary problems in order to save a 
dubious piece of evidence. In general, there exists nowadays an unwar- 
ranted reticence to reject, where necessary, the guesses and errors of 
Byzantine scholars; many prefer instead to combine such errors with 
the better evidence, thereby reaching unacceptable conclusions. 
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IV, 302: roMréay piv otv rotívóe Movoñs xaréAure, vopous & 
ETL TPOTEPOY TETTEPAKOTTO ÉTEL yeypappevovs rapadidwot, wept 
F 2 t£ 7 ~ f 
wy év répa ypady Aé£opev. 


In this work, therefore, Josephus intended to write about the 
nature of God and also particularly about the Mosaic laws, partly, 
at least, in the form of an aetiology; he meant to touch specifi- 
cally upon circumcision ; 9 upon the Sabbath, the temple ritual, 
and the sacrifices; upon the distinction between clean and un- 
clean animals; and also upon the Jewish laws that were not 
peculiar to the Jews. It is generally considered doubtful whether 
this work was ever written.?7 


Yet it is obvious that we still have this work, and that it is 
the so-called Contra Apionem.'? In this work Josephus speaks 
about the nature of God;!? in the second book the author dis- 
cusses at length the legislation of Moses; *? he treats specifically 
of circumcision,” of the Sabbath,?? of the temple ritual with its 
offerings,” of pigs as unclean animals; ** throughout the second 
book, he compares, either explicitly or implicitly, the Jewish laws 
with those of the Gentiles and occasionally refers to customs 
common to both.?* 


There seems to be one diffieulty in this identification of the 
work. Josephus intended his proposed work to be in four books. 
Yet the Contra Apionem is in two books, and not only is it com- 
plete, but during its composition the author intended to write 


10 The promise of detailed treatment in Ant., I, 214 does not refer to 
circumcision, but to Ismael, and is redeemed in the sections directly 
following (215-19). 

UY Sehürer, Geschichte 19-5, pp. 91-2; IIX (1909), pp. 552-3. Niese, 
Hist. Zeitschr. LXXVI, pp. 229-30. Schmid-Stahlin, Nachklassische 
Periode, I°, p. 599. Thackeray, Josephus, pp. 73-4 (“ possibly two sepa- 
rate works were contemplated "). 

18 This title is entirely unjustified; cf. Niese's edition, vol. V, pp. iii-iv. 

1? C. Apion., II, 188-92, Cf. IT, 180: rù» bAny ToU 0co0 Pio; 198: 
TOL.OUTOS èp Ó wept ÜeoU kai THs éxelvou Üepamelas Xó'yos Hiv éo Tw, ò 5 abTós 
dua kal vóuos. 

20 Q, Apion., II, 10-15; 145-87. 

210, Apian., IT, 141-4. 

33 Q. Apion., IT, 20-7; ef. I, 209-12. 

28 O, Apion., IT, 102-11; 193-8. 

*4 C, Apion., IT, 137-41. 

28, Apion., IL, 141. 
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exactly two books.”® Yet this is not an insurmountable difficulty. 
It is not to be expected that the prophet prove always right, and 
it is only in the course of human events that Josephus, who 
predicted correctly Vespasian’s accession to the imperial throne, 
predicted incorrectly the number of books which his own work 
would contain. The contents of the two books, as well as the 
fact that in them Josephus cites the Antiquitates,?” show that 
the Contra Apionem is the work which he had announced in 
various passages of the Antiquitates. 


HI. 


In two passages of the Bellum Iudaicum, Joséphus speaks of 
matters which he will describe in greater detail elsewhere: 


Bell., V, 237: koi rà pev mepi rhs móàcws Kal Tov vao) Tov Te Tepl 
roUrov Bay kai vopwy av axpiBéorepoy épotpev> où yap 
OAiyos wept adrav KaraXetwerat Xóyos. 

Bell., V, 247? rp piv 8) vis qóAcos kal rõv rexóv adis elzely 


f L4 * mt + f 
axptBéorepoy ékasra poreÜeuuévois ext ToU mapÓVTOS àróxp. 


It has been stated that Josephus probably never wrote this 
work.?? It is clear, however, that here the author refers to the 
planned Antiquitates, in which these subjects are treated in 
great detail and in various passages." As Josephus himself tells 
us, he had already planned the Antiquitates while writing the 
Bellum.*? If one keeps this in mind, it is easy to see that also 
in several other passages of the Bellum, Josephus either implies 
or promises explicitly further treatment of certain matters, not 
in later parts of the Bellum itself, where such further treatment 
cannot be found, but in the planned Antiquitates: 


?9 O, Apion., I, 320 (érépav ápx5)j» =a second book); II, 296. Cf. I, 3: 
rypawa. ovrvrópws. 

zT Q, Apion., I, 1; 54. 

28 Niese, Hist. Zeitschr., LXXVI, p. 211. Our view has been proposed 
already by Taubler (below, n. 38), p. 22, n. 1. 

*° Cf. the index in Niese's edition, vol. VII, pp. 40-1. 

39 Ant., Y, 6. This statement of Josephus does not contradict what he 
has said in Bell, I, 17: dpyatodoyerv èv 84 rà 'lovóa(wv . . . vip Te 
Gkarpov Gj8gv elvai kal dXXos mepirróv, as assumed by Unger (above, n. 1), 
p. 236 and Tüubler (below, n. 38), p. 221. For the latter phrase does 
not mean "inappropriate in the present work and in general of no use," 
but “inappropriate and quite superfluous for the present work.” 
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Bell., I, 179: Sus pàs dé Tov Ebdpórqv (sc. Kpáocos) abTÓs TE 
rero Kai Ó cTpaTÓs abToU, mepi ay ob viy Katpos Aéyaw. 
Cf. Ant. XIV, 119: xai aùòròs nuév (sc. Kpdocos) oiv 
GTGVTL Sed pn TÓ OTpaTO, ws Kal év dAXots SednAwTaL. 

Bell., I, 182: Kdoovos òè Kara ovvOnKas jovxdlew “AAéEavdpopr 
&vayKácas émi Toy Eijpárqv bmréa rpejev IlápÜovs diaBaiver 
&yeípéov, mept dv èv érépots époüpev. Ot. Ant., XIV, 122: 
Káocios pev ovy dvaorparevodpicvos éxt Tov Bigpdeny hrel- 
yero vravridowy rois éxeÜev êrmioŭow, 6s kal Vm dÀXav 
bed7AwTae. 34 


A third passage requires some comment: 


* - 
Bell., I, 33: 6 & àpywepebs "Ovías mpòs ILroAegatov diadvyoy kal 
3 3 ~ A f E] M" TT P4 ~ L4 
Gp avro) ÀaBev torov év Ta “HALoroAiry voj vzoAxvqv Te 
- * 
trois "lepocoÀópots &xeuacuévgv Kal vaóv ékrtgey porov” wept 
dy atéis karà xópav OgAdcoj.ev. 


This reference Josephus may have meant to refer not to Bell., 
VII, 423-32, which extensive treatment at this place he may not 
have antieipated, but perhaps rather to his planned treatment 
of the same matter at the chronologically appropriate place in 
the Antiquitates. In the latter work he mentions the topic 
briefly (XII, 387-8) and there refers to the more extensive 
treatment of it (XIII, 62-73); the latter passage varies the 
description given in Bell., VII, 423-89. 


IV. 


In many passages of the Antiquitates, Josephus uses the 
phrases ós kai év GÀXots SednAdxapev and ws xat éy GAAos Se87Awrat. 
Since in a certain number of cases it seemed difficult, or im- 
possible, to see in these phrases references to the Bellum Iudai- 
cum, the only other work which the author had published previ- 
ously, various theories were proposed to solve this difficulty. 
According to one theory, these references, otherwise considered 


31 In the latter passage, br’ d\dwr, given by all the MSS, is corrupt; it 
is best to emend to év ddors. The defence of br’ &\Awyv by Unger (above, 
n. 1), p. 243 and that by Tëubler (below, n. 38), p. 221, n. 1 are both 
of them weak and unclear. Josephus uses ós kai bm’ &AXwv BeüjAwTat 
nowhere else. The fact that the old Latin version reads ab aliis merely 
shows that the corruption is old. The above emendation is quite certain 
because of the very fact that the reference can be verified in the Bellum. 
Niese's emendation ép d\Aw (in his editio minor) conflicts with Josephus’ 
usage. 
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inexplicable, refer to a work of Josephus which treated of the 
history of the Seleucids, but has not been preserved; *? yet not 
only is such a work not mentioned anywhere, but the references 
to this alleged work do not differ at all in form from those 
referring to the Bellum and often stand in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the latter? According to another theory these 
references are otiose, because Josephus took them from his source 
Where they referred to previous works written by the author 
of that source;?* this grotesque theory needs no refutation.” 
According to a third theory, these references are merely a con- 
venient formula to break off the narrative and pass to some new 
topic;?9 this theory is to be rejected because Josephus knows 
quite correct phrases for this purpose and because, according to 
this theory, one and the same phrase would be, sometimes a 
verifiable reference, sometimes only a break-off formula. 

As these troublesome references were studied more closely, it 
was seen that most of them referred in fact to the Bellum, and 
the theories mentioned above seemed to fall into abeyance. It 
was generally recognized that such references are often some- 
what imprecise, and that Sed7Aw7a: often refers to Josephus’ own 
works just as does Se8gAókopev. There remained, in Books XII 
and XIII of the Antiquitates, eleven references which were 
thought to be inexplicable." In order to explain them, the 
theory was proposed that they refer to passages which were con- 
tained in the Aramaic version of the Bellum, but were not 
received into the Greek version.?? This theory has found ac- 


3? So (with various differences of detail) v. Gutschmid, Kleine Schrif- 
ien, IV, pp. 372-3; H. Drüner, Untersuchungen über Josephus (Diss. 
Marburg, 1896), pp. 78-81; Unger (above, n. 1), pp. 223-44. 

33 Ant., XII, 244 and 245; XIII, 347. 

“t J. v. Destinon, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus in der Jüdischen 
Archäologie Buch XII-XVII —Jüd. Krieg Buch I (Kiel, 1882), pp. 21-9. 
He has been followed by C. Wachsmuth, Einleitung in das Studium der 
alten Geschichte (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 443-4 and, with reservations, by 
Schürer, Geschichte, I+, pp. 92-3. 

$5 It has been refuted by Driiner, Untersuchungen, pp. 10-8 and by 
Unger (above, n. 1), pp. 224-35, 

?9 Niese, Ifist. Zeitschr., LXXVI, pp. 235-0. 

= Drüner, Untersuchungen, p. 80. 

?5 E, Tdubler, “Die nieht bestimmbaren Hinweise bei Josephus und 
die Anonymushypothese,” Hermes, LY (1916), pp. 211-32. The actual 
arguments for his hypothesis (p. 222) are far from cogent. 
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ceptance, it seems, as the least offensive solution of a vexed 
problem,*? and, to our knowledge, has not been challenged. Here 
we propose to refute this theory, first by showing that it is 
a priori unlikely, and secondly by explaining the eleven refer- 
ences in another way. 

As has been mentioned, these references do not show any 
difference in form from the others that refer to the Bellum. Yet, 
if Josephus indeed intended these references to be different from 
the rest and meant to refer the readers of the Greek Bellum to 
his Aramaic work, he would, it seems to us, have said so ex- 
plicitly. But it is in itself absurd to suppose that he should 
have wished to do so, since, as he says himself, none of these 
readers could read Aramaic, which was precisely the reason why 
he wrote the Greek work.*° 

There is also another consideration, why these references 
should not be to the Aramaic history. The references are, all of 
them, to events of the 2nd century B.C. Josephus’ Aramaic 
history, however, in all probability did not give the prehistory 
of the rebellion of A. D. 66 with the same detail as the Greek 
Bellum, and perhaps hardly any of it, since the earlier history 
of the Jews would be known to Jewish readers, whereas Greek 
and Roman readers would require some information on this 
matter.** "This general consideration seems to be confirmed by 
the size of the individual books of the Greek Bellum. Book I 
and II are much longer than the average size of Books III to 
VII. However, Book I consists entirely of introductory matter. 
So does the former half of Book II; if this introductory matter 
were removed from Book II, the latter would be approximately 
of the same length as the following books. These two considera- 
tions seem to indicate that the long introduction to the actual 
narrative of the war was added after the latter part of Book II 
and Books III to VII had been finished. Josephus had left to 
the end the writing of the introduction, which he probably 
intended to comprise one book; but the introduction becoming 
too long for one book, Josephus divided the introduction and 
prefixed its latter part to Book II. The necessity for this pro- 
cedure must have lain in the fact that Books II to VII of the 


5° Schmid-Stihlin, Nachklassische Periode, I°, p. 595, n. 4. 


t See above, n. 4. 
“1 This is also the opinion of Niese, Hist. Zeitschr., LX XVI, p. 201. 
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Bellum had been circulated at a previous date with their respec- 
tive book-numbers, and that to change the latter was no longer 
feasible. In view of all these considerations, it is a prior? un- 
likely that the eleven references refer to the Aramaic version of 
the Bellum. 

The eleven references must, therefore, be explained in a differ- 
ent way. Immediately, five of them can be eliminated from the 
discussion, by recognising that four refer to the Gxeek Bellum, 
but do so in the somewhat imprecise manner which is often found 
in ancient citations; the references here are to the general topic 
discussed, not to the precise detail which immediately precedes 
the reference.*? "The fifth reference is to the same book of the 
Antiquitates in which the reference stands.*? 


1. Ant. XII, 244: the Romans force Antiochus Epiphanes 
to leave Egypt. In Bell., I, 81 the Egyptian campaign of 
Epiphanes is mentioned, but not this specific incident. 

9. Ant., XIII, 253: return of Demetrius II from Parthian 
captivity. This is implied in Bell., I, 62. 

3. Ant., XITI, 347: Ptolemy Lathurus takes Ptolemais. In 
Bell., I, 86 another town, Asochis, is mentioned as taken 
by him. 

4. Ant., XIII, 871: Demetrius III Eukairos and Philip rule 
Syria. The reference is to Bell., I, 92-5, where Hukairos is 
mentioned. 

5. Ant., XIII, 971: Cleopatra marries two brothers. The 
reference is to Ant., XIII, 222. 


The six remaining references, however, cannot be explained in 
this way. Here we must keep in mind that, as the numerous 
other examples show, the references with év dAAo:, regardless of 
whether they are linked with dcbyAdxapey or Sed7Awra1, refer to 
Josephus’ own work, that is in this case the Bellum.** In these 


42 In this category belongs a reference which Unger (above, n. 1), p. 
239 alleged could not be verified in the Bellum. Yet, while Ant., XVIII, 
54 describes the poisoning of Germanicus, the reference is not to the 
poisoning but to Germanicus in general, who is mentioned in Bell., I, 
178-80. On Ant., XI, 305 (Alexander the Great in Asia), also alleged 
by Unger, see below, n. 44. 

*? Taubler (above, n. 38), p. 223, n. 3 denies that the reference is to 
the same book because the phrase used is é» àAXocrs which, according to 
him, ean refer only to another work; in fact it means nothing more than 
* elsewhere.” 

*5 When Josephus cites other authors, he mentions their name (see 
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six references, then, he must have meant to refer likewise to the 
Bellum. Yet these six references cannot be verified there. The 
simplest explanation is, certainly, to assume an error on Jose- 
phus’ part. And the origin of these errors can be demonstrated. 

It is well established that in antiquity writers, with the excep- 
tion of philologists, cited from memory and did not verify their 
citations. Jn our case, therefore, Josephus must have thought 
that he had treated these matters in the Bellum, whereas in fact 
he had not. Moreover, he must have had a good reason for 
thinking so. This reason we can still discover. 

Five of the six references occur in those parts of Books XII 
and XIII of the Antiquitates in which Josephus utilises as 
source, chapter for chapter, the First Book of Maccabees. All 
of the five references, moreover, concern matters which are 
mentioned in I Maccabees, or can be inferred from it: 


6. Ant., XII, 390: Antiochus V Eupator dead after ruling 
two years. This can be inferred by comparing I Mace. 
6, 16 with 7, 1. 

7. Ant. XIII, 36: Alexander Balas against Demetrius I, 
latter hated by his subjects. 'This is mentioned I Macc. 
10, 1-2. 

8. Ant. XIII, 61: Demetrius I dead after ruling eleven 


the special index in Niese's edition, vol. VII, p. 87; the only exception 
seems to be Bell., IV, 440, which is, however, not a reference to a specific 
author and where £v dxpiPeorépors means “in other histories which deal 
with this matter in greater detail”). "Tüubler (above, n. 38), p. 215, 
n. l lists seven references in the Ant. which, according to him, do not 
refer to the Bellum; he denies this because the reference itself in these 
passages does not come exactly where he wishes and because he mis- 
interprets some of the Greek. The passages, with their verifications, are 
the following: Ant., XI, 305 = Bell; 1I, 487-8 and VII, 245 (in the 
latter two passages Alexander’s march through Asia Minor is not spe- 
cifically mentioned; therefore we should class this reference with the 
above-mentioned imprecise references to the Bellum, see above, n. 42); 
Ant., XIV, 98 = Bell., Y, 175; Ant., XIV, 119 = Bell., Y, 179; Ant., XIV, 
199 = Bell., I, 182 (cf. above, n. 31); Ant., XIV, 270 = Bell., I, 218; 
Ant., XIV, 301 = Bell., I, 242 (here wap’ dddAors is an equivalent, or cor- 
ruption, of év é\Aos and means merely “elsewhere.” Since the reference 
can be verified in the Bellum, we should not interpret the phrase to 
mean “in other authors’ works”; Unger [n. 1], pp. 230-1 wanted to 
emend to ér &\Aots); Ant., XVIII, 54 = Bell., I, 178-9 (for this reference 
see above, n. 42). Many of these references were correctly explained 
by Unger (above, n. 1). 
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years. This can be inferred by comparing I Macc. 7, 1 
with 10, 57. 


9. Ant., XIII, 119: Balas dead after ruling five years. This 
can be inferred by comparing I Macc. 10, 57 with 10, 19. 


10. Ant., XIII, 186: Demetrius II captured by the Parthians. 
This is mentioned I Macc. 14, 1-3. 


Josephus in this part of the Antiquitates used I Maccabees as his 
chief source; the five references (nos. 6-10) clearly indicate that 
he thought that in the Bellum also he had mentioned these 
matters, which, it must be admitted, are indeed of considerable 
importance. However, in spite of the often awkward and well- 
nigh obscure brevity of this part of the Bellum, it seems better 
to assume errors on Josephus’ part, rather than to construct an 
elaborate, probably useless, and certainly embarrassing hypothe- 
sis that Book I of the Bellum was shortened by the author, or by 
someone else, at some time after the Antiquitates were written. 
One explanation, then, of these five references would be that they 
are to material contained in I Maccabees, Josephus’ chief source 
in this part of the Antiguttates, a source which he merely para- 
phrases and a source which he may therefore have thought to have 
reproduced as closely in the Bellum. This explanation assumes 
that Josephus in some cases utilised his source in critical fashion, 
comparing with each other different passages; this, however, 
creates no difficulty, since Josephus employs such a method else- 
where. But another explanation is possible, which will be men- 
tioned after the last of the eleven references has been discussed. 

The last reference can be realised neither in the Bellum nor 
in I Maccabees: 


11. Ant, XIII, 108: Ammonius, hated by the Antiochians, 
is apprehended in female dress and killed. 


According to our explanation, this reference must also point to 
one of Josephus’ sources. It is perhaps still possible to discover 
this source. The death of Ammonius must have been told by 
Polybius at the end of his work; this is shown by the fact that 
Livy, who in his fifth decade followed Polybius,** mentioned 
the incident in Book L,** and by the fact that Diodorus Siculus, 


H, Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen über die Quellen der vierten 
und fünften Dekade des Livius ( Berlin, 1863). 
45 Liv., perioch., Ih. 
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who in the narrative of these events likewise followed Polybius, 
also narrated these events.$? Since Josephus twice cites Po- 
lybius,** it is best to conclude that here Polybius, not Diodorus, is 
the source." This last reference, therefore, indicates that Po- 
lybius was a chief source of Josephus, utilised thoroughly and 
somewhat mechanically, which explains the unverifiable refer- 
ence. That Josephus used Polybius has been recognised pre- 
viously ;° our reference shows that this use must have been 
extensive. 

This conclusion makes it possible to give a second explanation 
of references nos. 6-10. All of the material contained in these 
references may derive, like that in reference no. 11, from the 
latter books of Polybius. The advantage of this explanation is 
that one single explanation would explain all of the six references 
in the Antiquitates which cannot be verified in the Bellum. At 
the moment we do not see any means to decide rationally between 
the alternatives. 


V. 


In the first book of the Contra Apionem, Josephus says that 
elsewhere he will give more details about Joseph in Egypt: 


C. Apion., I, 92: àAAÀ mepi pév roUrov èv dAAots momoopat Tiv 
éféraatw axptBeorepay. 


If this reference is considered unverifiable in the later parts of 
the Contra Apionem,"* one must assume that Josephus planned 
to write another treatise which would mention this matter, and 
that this treatise was either not written at all pr has not come 


1 E, Schwartz, R.-H., V, cols. 689-90. 

** Diodor. XXXII, 10 (pp. 514-16 Müller): death of Balas and the 
oracle given him; XXXIII, 3 (p. 522 Müller = ewe. de virt. pars I, p. 294, 
fr. no. 308 Büttner-Wobst); XXXIII, 5, 1 (p. 523 Müller = eve. de leg., 
pars II, p. 405, fr. no, 28 de Boor): Ammonius mentioned by name. 

“9 Ant., XII, 135-7; 358-9. The reference to Polybius in C. Apion., I, 
84 is probably taken over from Josephus’ direct source. 

50 Non-Christian writers of antiquity, with the exception of Pliny the 
Elder, ignored Diodorus (Sehmid-Stühlin, Nachklassische Periode, T°, 
p. 408). 

5: M, Nussbaum, Observationes in Fl. Josephi Antiquitates XII 8—XII 
14 (Diss. Gottingae, 1875). v. Destinon, Quellen des Flavius Josephus, 
pp. 46-52, Holscher, R.-H., IX, col. 1967*. 

53 It is so considered by Drüner, Untersuchungen, p. 83. 
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down to us. Actually, the promise is fulfilled C. Apion., I, 
288-303. 
VI. 


In the latter part of the Antiguttates, Josephus promises to 
ireat of certain matters further on: 


1. Ant., XVII, 28: promise to speak of the high taxes which 
the Romans imposed on the 'Trachonitis. 


2. Ant., XIX, 366: promise to describe how Vespasian, after 
his accession to the imperial throne, removed certain 
military formations from Judaea. 


9. Ant., XX, 53: promise to speak of the benefits which the 
Adiabenian queen Helen and her sons bestowed on Jeru- 
salem. 


4. Ani. XX, 96: promise to speak of the deeds of the 
Adiabenian king Monobazos II. 


0. Ani. XX, 144: promise to describe how Agrippa, son of 
Felix and Drusilla, perished with his wife during the erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. 


6. Ant., XX, 147: promise to speak in detail of the marriages 
of the daughters of Agrippa I. 


Josephus probably thought that he had fulfilled promise no. 3 
(cf. Ant., XX, 94-5). But he certainly did not fulfill the other 
promises. It is not a good explanation to say that he forgot 
about promises nos. 1 and 4, because this explanation could not 
hold for the other promises. Rather, one must look for an 
explanation which would cover all of the promises concerned 
(nos. 1-2; 4-6; perhaps 3). 

We have seen above (section I) that Josephus never thought 
of writing a second Greek history of the Jewish war. Promises 
no. 2 and 5 concern events that fell after A. D. 69. One cannot 
assume that Josephus planned to bring his narrative in the 
Antiquitates up to A.D. 66, refer the reader for a history of 
the Jewish rebellion to the Bellum, and then take up his narra- 
tive in the Antiquitates with, let us say, the fall of Masada; 
for such a procedure would be contrary not only to the general 
practice of ancient historiography but also to Josephus’ own 
practice. By the time, therefore, that he made promises no, 2 
and 5, he had decided to add to the Antiquitates, which were 
to carry the narrative up to A. D. 66, his autobiography. In this 
work he could easily have fulfilled all the promises concerned. 
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Yet he did not do so. Apparently, therefore, the autobiography 
did not turn out exactly as the author had originally planned. 
Indeed, any reader of the Vita, it seems to us, will feel how the 
momentary pre-occupations of the author could have kept him 
from fulfilling earlier promises. If this is so, we would here 
have a case where an original plan was somewhat modified by the 
author's desire to apologise for himself; in similar fashion the 
apologetie tendency, in this ease on behalf of the whole Jewish 
people, seems to have modified Josephus’ plans for his treatise 
on the religious customs of the Jews (above section II). 


In general, therefore, we conclude that we possess every work 
which Josephus wrote in the Greek language; that in these works 
he does not refer to his Aramaic history of the Jewish rebellion ; 
and that he changed somewhat his original plans for his two 
latest works, the Vita and the Contra Apionem. 


Hans PETERSEN. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Lovis. 
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I plan to describe the meanings of these words, that is, cf. the 
index to Bloomfield’s Language, the situations which have stimu- 
lated men to their utterance. The outcome will seem to be at 
variance with what is found in our dictionaries, but that need 
occasion no surprise. Lexicographers and students of the his- 
tory of a language have different aims, and are thus led to 
different procedures. The former select without regard for 
chronology a meaning from which they can derive logically all 
others; the latter start with the meanings earliest attested, and 
seek to show step by step how these meanings change in the 
course of time. 

My work will be confined to the Iliad and Odyssey (— Homer’), 
the oldest of our records of Greek speech. J am well aware that 
this material is not synchronous. On linguistic evidence chiefly, 
we can place a little over 2000 lines—they correspond quite 
closely with those of the Robert-Bechtel Urilias—as definitely 
older than the rest; and must regret that similar distinctions 
cannot at present be drawn with equal clearness in the rest of 
the poems. I shall add an asterisk to references from this 
earliest stratum. 

In linguistieally stimulating situations there is regularly an 
object or objects that attract the attention of the observer. In 
the situations that lead to zowíAos these are never products of 
nature, but are always man-made. Two passages have been 
interpreted differently: a fawn is mentioned in 7228 mowíAov 
éAAóv, but it is a fawn carved on a brooch; in K 30 Menelaos 
covers his back with a wapdadéy —— — «owíAg, puts on a helmet, 
and picks up a spear. He is not planning to leave the camp, 
but getting prepared for any eventuality. What was once a 
leopard’s hide has been made into a shield of the most primitive 
type (Aaoyiov), and is given a shield’s epithet. 

Furthermore, these objects are never ones that have been left 
roughly finished. Some one, presumably their makers, have 
aliached other objects to them for the purpose of decoration. 
The observer—could he be questioned—would probably report 
feelings of admiration and pleasure. 
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The best classification is provided by the different objects. In 
the Iliad we find most frequently the warrior's gear or part of it. 
Shields of leather could be decorated with pieces of bronze; and 
when leather or woolen jerkins were worn, they could be treated 
in the same fashion. Consequently we find redyea mowíAo xaAkG 
Z 504*, M 396, N 181*, E [420], and also revyea molia A 432*, 
moire redxea T 327, K 504, čvrea mowíAa K 75; appara motkíAa 
xoAko A226, K 322, 398, appara mowíAg E 239, N 537, = 481. 
It is a speciality of the author of K, a very late book, to use 
moiktAos OL a single piece of the equipment: cow(Aov — — — aákos 
K 149, wapdaréy — — — srowíAg K 30 (cf. above), srouíAov èx didpoto 
K 501. An interpolator—prior to 550 B. C.—has imitated him 
Gopyxa — — — «rowitAov dorepdevra in an effort to give Patroclus a 
corslet by inserting II 181-4, cf. Robert, Studien zur Ilias, p. 53.7 

In these examples roxiàa xaAk«o and wouida seem synonymous ; 
one gets the impression that the poets are guided by the metrical 
convenience of one or the other at the moment. Both are found 
in the earliest stratum, unless the example of woxiAa be elimi- 
nated by assigning A 431-2 to an interpolator, with little, if any, 
reason.” In the later strata appara rowiàa (yadAno) balance—3 
examples of each; while M 396 is the only example of romia 
xaAx«o qualifying armor. 

The distribution of the synonyms suggests that at first aouAa 
xeAkó was the reaction to the stimulating sight of armor deco- 
rated with bronze, but later? part of the phrase, moia, came 
to function as a sufficient reaction to the same stimulus. Even 
apart from this we would probably assume that the change had 
been in this direction, because we are familiar with changes of 
that type in other languages. I mention two, taken from Bloom- 
field, p. 429. The Romans turned out their coins at the temple 


2? I believe in opposition to Robert that the interpolator was thinking 
of a leather jerkin ornamented with (starshaped?) bronze plaques. 
Except here and 2370 (of the house of Hephaistos) we find dorepoerr- 
in the Iliad only in agreement with ovpavéds. Robert overstresses "yvuvóv 
in H 815, It does not mean more than “not suitably clad.” 

?'The passage seems difficult, because appreciation of the linguistic 
evidence has been slow.  Robert-Bechtel regard 437-51 as an interpola- 
tion; I regard 433-51 as the proper demarcation, cf. A.J.P., LXXV 
(1954), pp. 416-17. There is a slight chance that two more lines need 
to be included in it, 

3'Though probably early enough to get into the earliest part of our 
records. 
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of Juno Monéta ‘ Juno the Warner? and then used monéta both 
for ‘mint’ and ‘coin? In pre-English monēta was borrowed, 
and has come down to us as mint. The Old French continuation 
of monëta, monete was also borrowed and has yielded mod. Eng- 
lish money. Early in the 16th century silver was coined in 
Bohemia at a place called Joachimstal * Joachim’s Dale’; from 
this was derived Joachimstaler as a designation for a coin there 
minted. Part of this word Taler worked as satisfactorily, and 
from if ultimately mod. English dollar is borrowed. 

There is a small * group of passages in which zoexiAos is found, 
though the talk is about the gear of women. Two plus verses 
E [735] = © [385] mention a méràov — — — woxidov of Athena; 
among Hecuba’s possessions are sémAot waproikiva épya yvvoikày 
Z 289; in o 293 a péyav meptkaAAéa, sérAov | oxidov is presented 
to Penelope; in Z 294 is said of the réràos selected by Hecuba 
for presentation to Athena 9s xdAdoros éyv roxiApacw AoE péyioros ; 
the verse is repeated as o 107. Aphrodite carries in her xóXsos 
& 215, 220 a xearóv ipávra | wouxidoy which is wonderfully effica- 
cious as a philtre. 

This is a different situation; and it may be noticed that the 
verbal reactions to it never include any indication of what the 
objects that decorate a méros are. Now women wore costume 
jewelry of bronze; and, at first blush, one might be inclined to 
believe that these are but additional examples of rorida = mowtAa 
xaAx«G. However a closer examination of the context will show 
that, sometimes at least, the speaker was not reacting to a robe- 
and-jewelry situation. We need to find a situation with decora- 
tions other than bronze. 

In the 22d book of the Iad Andromache is found weaving 
a purple web of double width to be worn as a méràos and what is 
said of her activity ends: év òè Ópóvo moii éxacoey (X 441) 
“and in it she was putting 8póva as decorations.” Q@pdva does 
not appear again in our records until Theocritus is reached, and 
its meaning is a knotty problem. Here I shall merely rephrase 
in modern terms the opinion of Hesychios: Opéva is uttered 
(1) when one is speaking of flowers that grow in the ground; 
and (2) of representations of flowers used as decorations. Varia- 

+The quantitative difference is merely a matter of fluctuation in the 
Frequency of Forms, cf. Bloomfield, pp. 392-403. Ishall here cite 


passages from both poems; and derivatives from rotíAos. 
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tions of that type are so familiar? that mention of them may 
seem too meticulous; but a philologian as eminent as Wilamowitz 
failed (cf. below) to profit by what Hesychios said. 

Here we have the makings of a bahuvrihi compound souAó0po- 
vos useful as a qualifier of méràos ‘having (in it) decorative 
flowers’; and also as a qualifier of a wearer? of such a robe. 
The word is found in our records of Greek only once, Sappho, 
1, 1, where it qualifies Aphrodite. Various men may have 
noticed these facts, but Leaf (on X 441) seems to have been the 
first to say that it is “ possible ” that @pdva is the word underlying 
the compound, thus implying that @pévos was generally believed 
to have that function. About the same time some person in 
Berlin, probably Wilamowitz, spoke to Manu Leumann in similar 
fashion. 

The immediate problem is, where did Sappho get souc«Aó0povos. 
The answer is obvious: from the speech of the island of Lesbos. 
To say from Lesbian cult songs would be merely pushing the 
problem further back; for the makers of the cult songs would 
have drawn it from the everyday speech of Lesbos. This permits 
us to make an important inference—that the word was part of 
the everyday language of those among whom the Epos was 
developed.” The basis for my inference about these unrecorded 
dialects is that they are most closely related, and that my assump- 
tion encounters no difficulty. The underlying words zowíAos and 
@pova are attested for the epos, and both may be inherited from 
Indo-European. The same is true also of the bahuvrihi forma- 
tion; and we have an example o:xtAopyrys A 482*, y 163, 4 168, 
x 115, 202, 281, worthy of mention because of its first member. 

Why then, since couiAó0povos would be an excellent qualifier of 
a robe, or of its wearer, is it never found in the epos? The answer 
is, clearly: because the epic metre forbids its use, and 1t could not 
even be twisted to fit the metre in any of the usual ways. 

The poets must consequently either do without such a useful 
adjective or devise some equivalent expression that does fit the 


5I might say to a friend on our way to an art gallery: “Thomas 
Jefferson was one of our greatest presidents"; and after our arrival as 
I point to a picture: “This is Thomas Jefferson." 

* Cf. mod. American brass ‘high ranking officers,’ short for brass hats. 

™The general theory underlying my argument is well set forth by 
Leumann, Hom. Wörter, pp. 111f. He is naturally interested most in 
its bearing on his own problems, as Í am in mine. 


* 
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metre. One way we have already met in X 441. Another easier, 
but at first sight quite surprising, would be to make zotxidos = 
wouktÀóÜpovos. It is found, I believe, in the passages discussed 
above where the talk was about women’s gear. What causes the 
surprise is that a similar shortening seems to have been noted 
in other than proper nouns only in three examples of much later 
date. They axe reravós = reravóOpi£, amavós = oravordyuv, and 
Biatos = Biaroðdvaros. It was Wilhelm Schulze who first drew 
attention to them in K. Z., XXXIII (1895), p. 401 = Kleine 
Schriften, pp. 312-13. Compare Kretschmer in Gercke u. 
Norden's Finlettung, I”, 6, p. 45, Schwyzer, Gr. Gram., I, p. 426; 
and L. S. J., s. vv. 

The gap in time is very large, but not important. Such 
shortening could be made at any time, but the opportunity to 
recognize if depends upon having copious records and luck.? A 
quite similar example is found in Homer, the difference being 
that the compound is not completely barred by the metre. A 
spear is given an epithet SoAuóoxwv ‘having a long shadow’: 
Sodtydoxtoy éyyos T 846, 355, E 15, 280, 616, Z 44, 126, H 213, 
244*, 949*, A349, N 509, II 801*, P 516*, Y262, 278, d 139, 
X 973, 289, V 798, 884. But when the metre forbids the com- 
pound, Sodrrxés alone is used: oix éyyea A 533*, H 255*, I 86; 
Sodtyeyyeas © 155, Sorrysv Sópv N 162*, O 474, P 607, and r 448. 

Finding that woxidos sometimes = oxida xaA«o and sometimes 


8 A lucky accident—an unintended opening of Bechtel’s Lewilogus at 
p. 121—has provided two excellent examples of such abbreviation of a 
compound. Bechtel calls attention to the fact that yapuyot olwvol (Arist, 
Clouds 338) is a parody of ya évvxes olwvol ( Aisch., Prom, 488); and 
uses it to support his explanation of ££ in €&Xuces xadal Boes (Od. XII, 
355) as abbreviated from a compound epithet of which the second 
member was probably some word for ‘horn’—the whole meaning ‘ with 
crumpled horns’ or the like. Frisk (Gr. Ei. WB., s. ov.) is in substan- 
tial agreement. 

Leumann's Homerische Wörter, especially C. 2 “ Verselbstandigung 
eines Anfangsgliedes als Adjektiv,” pp. 137-50, would seem an attractive 
hunting ground. However, as I am seeking only examples in which an 
adjective thus derived has the meaning of the whole compound, I can 
report only one doubtful example. Homeric xapxapédovres kóves (Il. X, 
360; XIII, 198) starts xapxapos, which Leumann glosses as ótós; but in 
one passage at least it may = xapxapddorr-, Lykophron, Alex. 34, 8v sore 
yvdGos | Tpirwros juáXaye kápkapos kówv. This is the only passage in 
which xápxapos is used by this author. 
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= raixtAd@povos causes no difficulty, for the accompanying forms 
always show the meaning in which woixidos is being used. The 
fact that a substitute for wouuAóÜpovos is used as a qualifier of 
méros is clear proof that @pdva, not Ópóvos, underlies the second 
member of this compound, and most probably the same will be 
true of other -Üpovos compounds whether used of a robe or of its 
wearer. 

Examples from the Odyssey, not already mentioned, are dppara 
moutrAa y 492, 0145, 190. With this I would class kAwpóv Oéro 
moiàov a 132, though it is conceivable that the fine decoration 
was produced by skillful carving. Far on the margin of the 
semantic field is 0 448 ods 8 emi Seopoy inde | rouxiAov, dv roré pv 
dédae — — — Kipxyn. We are here taken into the realm of magic, 
and it is quite possible that the lesson given by Circe consisted of 
words to be muttered while making the fastening. Even farther 
from the central meanings is the epithet zoAopyryns, which is 
evidently based on inferences drawn from observable actions of 
Ulysses to what is going on somewhere within his skin. 

I now feel impelled to notice the peculiar distribution of 
Gpdva in ‘ Homer.’ I have assumed that zou«AóÜpovos existed in 
pre-epic times in some dialect most closely related to Lesbian. 
This implies the existence then and there of 0póva and there could 
easily have been other compounds such as é/fpovos Or ypvadGpoves. 
Yet no example of 6póva, nor of a compound which it underlies, 
is found in the earliest stratum. It is the Ionic poets who pro- 
duce in the later strata (póva X 441; é(üpovos © 565, 5 48, o 495, 
p 497, o 318, 7 342; xpvao0povos A 611, 1533, 2153, O 5, e 123, 
x 541, p142, £502, 0 56, 250, 7319, v91, «4198, V 244, 347. 
That could be due to the fact that some 2000 lines is a small 
amount of text when compared with our records of ‘ Homer,’ 
and may have offered no opportunity to talk about @péva. Still a 
more probable explanation ean, I believe, be advanced. If we 
revert to the distinction made by Hesychios, it must seem odd 
that, while in * Homer" the talk is always about artificial flowers, 
Theocritus, Lykophron, and Nikander speak only of natural 
flowers. They supplement the knowledge they could get from 
* Homer? by what they could learn from the everyday life of 
those around them: @pdéva should be mixed with barley groats, 
they can break a man’s bones, they can put a dragon asleep, in 
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Short they possess a magie power. Such a belief may well have 
been prevalent in pre-epic times. 

From it a tabu on @péva may have persisted into the earliest 
stratum of the Iliad. But the Ionic poets were too enlightened 
to swallow “ superstitions " from abroad, although they may have 
been readier to say é(fpovos or ypvod@povos (cf. above) than to say 
Üpóva. itself.? 

A scholiast on Theocr., 2, 59 says that ‘Homer’ used 0póva 
= dda. His remark implies that he believed three things of 
which only the last could be learned from Homer: (1) That 
different flowers secured different blessings for their wearers; 
(2) that roses brought back one’s man safe and sound to those 
who wore them; (3) that Andromache’s most intense wish was 
for the safety of Hector. The only line of which the scholiast 
could have been speaking is X 441, and if we follow him, we see 
that the whole passage X 437-46 is a unit and most pathetic. 
Andromache in her ignorance that her husband has stayed out- 
side the fortification is weaving a charm for his protection and 
ordering her maids to prepare for him a hot bath that he will 
never enjoy. Immediately (X 447 ff.) the wailing of the Trojans 
reveals what has happened. It must have been a wish to make 
his audience sympathize with Andromache that made the poet 
break for once his tabu on @pova. 

. To come back again to szouuAó0povos, Wilamowitz must have 

been acquainted with Leaf’s suggestion. Nevertheless in 1913 
he translates Sappho, 1, 1 * Góttin auf dem bunten Sitze" in 
Sappho u. Simonides, p. 43, and on the next page denies most 
positively that 6póva has anything to do with the compound. 
* Das klangvolle Anfangswort zeigt uns Aphrodite thronend, 
denn hier darf wahrlich niemand an O@péva mowíAa denken: wo 
wiren sie denn?” Had he heeded Hesychios (cf. above), he 
would have seen the obvious answer to the question he presented 
as unanswerable; “ woven in her robe." 

By 1920, in Ilias u. Homer, p. 31, n. 2, he has improved his 
position to some extent. He then believed that in such com- 
pounds the underlying word might be either Opdva or Opóvos, and 


? Attitudes to outmoded beliefs can be quite curious. I recall a con- 
versation with a brilliant woman, early in this century on Potsdammer 
Strasse. A translation of its end will suggest its beginning: ' Do you 
believe it?" “No! But it's no trouble to walk round a ladder! ” 
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that we must judge by the appropriateness of one or the other 
to the context. Thus of é(povos as an epithet of Dawn: “ Es 
scheint mir evident, das nicht der @pdvos, sondern die péva 
gemeint sind, die X 441 Blumen sind, welche Andromache in 
ein Gewand webt.” But ypvod@poves "Has must be analogie to 
xpvooGpovos "Hoy where póvos not Opdva is to be understood as 
underlying the second member. 

There the question rested until 1948 when Lillian B. Lawler 
in an article, “On Certain Homeric Epithets” (Phi. Quart., 
XXVII, pp. 80-4) was the first to voice what is, in my opinion, 
the correct solution: “the epithets [in -6povos] are not derived 
from 6póvos at all, but rather from 6póva." 

She supports this thesis in & way that I admire, even though 
as our primary interests vary (the Dance: Language) our argu- 
ments also vary. She considers also the post * Homeric’ evidence. 
From her list stands out an important fact: these epithets are 
not used by lonic?? poets, nor by Solon, or Theognis, nor in 
Tragedy, nor in Comedy except for Aristophanes, Birds, 950. 
Unfortunately she has been deceived by some editor of Sappho. 
The Lobel-Page index verborum (1955) shows that wouuAó8povos 
is the only example of this kind. It is most unfortunate that 
her article must have been overlooked. But I am in no position 
to cast a first stone at those guilty of this overlooking, for I too 
did not see the article until my work was nearing completion. 
Then I profited from study of it. The consequence has been 
that students of the Lesbians even as recent and as able as 
Page (1955) and Dr. Hamm (1957) still hold with the opinion 
of Wilamowitz about Sappho, 1, 1. 
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1? Bacchylides is following in the track taken by the Boeotian Pindar. 
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veptovatay 0€ el zÀÜov Exovres Tpodys kai Ovres GOpdor dvev AnoTelas 
kal yewpylas fuvexàs Tov móňepov Biéjepov, fadiws ay páxy KparoUvres 
ciXoy, of ye kai odx GOpdol, GÀAà. pépet TH ale wapdvre üvreixov, moMop- 
kia 9' äv wpooxabeloueroe ey eAXdooovi re xpóve koi dmovorepov TV 
Tootav eiXoy. 


So the manuscripts and the Oxford text. The sentence has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. Nonetheless, Jones-Powell in 
the Oxford text, Miss Jacqueline de Romilly in the Budé, and 
Luschnat in the new Teubner retain the text as it stands, whether 
because they thought they understood it, or because the correc- 
tions proposed seemed to them no improvement. Luschnat in his 
apparatus remarks of the first eiAoy “ vix sanum," and notes 
Krügers deletion of the word, as does Jones. Gomme, in his 
Historical Commentary, remarks, “ The repetition of eíAoy in § 2 
seems to me intolerable.” Then he adds: “ But we cannot just 
delete it after xparotvres with Krüger. . . .” He does not tell us 
why not. 

The repetition of ciAoy is in fact intolerable, and there is no 
compelling reason to believe that Thucydides is responsible for 
it, particularly since its intrusion can be easily explained. De- 
lachaux (Notes critiques sur Thucydide [Neuchatel, 1925]) cor- 
rectly says, * La suppression de efor . . . s'impose: la répétition 
fautive de ce mot à cette place . . . me parait avoir été pro- 
voquée par la particule dv, à laquelle un lecteur peu attentif a 
cru nécessaire de joindre un verbe, dans l'idée que le second ay, 
au lieu d'étre la simple répétition du premier, annongait un 
nouveau verbe (le dé qui suit wodvopxia et précède le second dv 
facilitait cette erreur)." The second 3é, in fact, more than the 
first av, is the difficulty of the sentence, and is mainly responsible 
for the intrusive first eíAov: coming after the parenthetical clause 
oi ye . . . dvreixov, it must have seemed to the scribe, as it has to 
modern editors, the introduction of an independent clause, in 
which case fadiws àv pdyn xparotyres would need a predicate. 

Gomme, op. cit., p. 115, gives the necessary historical informa- 
lion. In an overseas expedition during the Peloponnesian War, 
the invading force had first to secure a mastery in the field ; then, 
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if they could maintain this mastery, they proceeded to invest the 
town. It is clear that Thucydides regards the expedition against 
Troy as analogous to those he later describes in the History. 
This immediately disposes of any interpretation which sees in 
paxy Kparotvres and mroMopkia wpookaÜctóuevo, two alternative 
methods of taking the city (Classen [ist ed.], Forbes). More- 
over, it is not to Thucydides’ purpose here to weigh different 
procedures by which the city might have been taken. His point 
is that the Greeks would easily have taken it in the proper 
efficient manner, had they come with an abundance of supplies. 
The single proper manner is what the two participial phrases 
together express. 

This is clearly the sense we want; and to get it we have only 
to read the text aright, with the deletion of the first eiAov. The’ 
hindrance has been the misunderstanding of the second 8. 
Krüger wished to delete it along with the first eov. This de- 
stroys the logical articulation of the sentence. Steup brackets it, 
and the words payy kparoivres eiAov as well. If we were to accept 
this, we should have the explanatory relative clause of ye . 
ávreixyov preceding the participle which it explains; which is awk- 
ward and un-Thucydidean. Moreover the sense would be incom- 
plete. Stahl translates the 8é by contra and remarks: “ 8é autem 

. in apodosi positum eam opponi superiori sententiae oi 
Tpões . . . rà Séxa Evy ávreéxov indicat.” This gives ðé no syn- 
tactical function within its own sentence.  Delachaux, with 
Croiset, quoting VII, 38, 2 as a parallel, interprets the òé as 
merely resumptive: 4. . . it would have been easy, I say, . . .” 

The &é in fact is needed and has a precise syntactical function. 
It is the 8é which complicates or divides a subordinate clause or 
phrase, in particular the protasis of a conditional sentence. 
There is a parallel in the second sentence of the preceding 
chapter: AaxeSapovioy yàp ci Xj mós épypwetn, AaPOely SE -rá ve 
íepà kai . . . rà eddy... If the combination of these things 
were to take place, then . . . In 11, 2, there is a first protasis 
(d .. . $A8ov), to which the apodosis is fgdiws . . . eAov. This 
apodosis is further qualified by the two participles xparoivres and 
mpookabeLopevot, which are made by the second &é into the comple- 
mentary parts of a single action, an action which is both the 
result of the e 7A@ov clause and a condition of the fadiws eiXov 
clause. We can then translate: “ Whereas if they had come with 
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an abundance of supplies and all together without piracy and 
farming had prosecuted the war continuously, they would easily, 
by maintaining mastery in the field—obviously, since they held 
out with only whatever portion was on hand at the moment—, 
and by sustaining a siege, have taken Troy with less time and 
less trouble.” 

What makes the sentence somewhat hard to read in the Greek 
is actually the second dv, and it would be far better to delete it 
than the second 8€. But such a sentence as II, 41, 1 shows how 
easily this particle can be repeated, and it is safer to leave it 
in the text. 

Stahl translated moàtoprig mpookalečópevot as *obsidioni . . . 
assidue incumbentes ”; and Steup says that this translation is 
proved wrong by the lack of the article before roAopxia. Stahl’s 
translation derives from an error of emphasis, and what further 
proves it wrong is the order of the Greek words. The emphatic 
points of the qualifying phrase are páyņ and wodtopxia: by battle 
and siege they would have taken the city. 

The use of 8¢ we find in this sentence, though common enough, 
is not given a place in Denniston’s Greek Particles. He divides 
connecting 8é into continuatiwe and adversative uses, and says of 
the former that 8é “is the normal equivalent of ‘and’ at thé 
beginning of a sentence.” From this, and from the examples 
he gives, it would seem that 8é connective always introduces a 
complete new thought. The use of 8 in Thucydides I, 10, 2 and 
I, 11, 2 is to continue and complicate a thought already begun, 
and which has not yet been completed. 


ApAM Parry. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 
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Platon, Oeuvres Complétes XII: Les Lois. lre partie: Livres 
VII-X. Texte établi et traduit par A. Dits. Pp. 1-184 (12-184 
double). 2? partie: Livres XI-XII. Texte établi et traduit par 
A. Diès. Epinomis par ÉnovARD Des Pracss, S.J. Pp. 1-161 
(10-89 and 132-61 double). Paris, Société d’Edition “ Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1956. (Collection des Universités de France publiée 
sous le patronage de l'Association Guillaume Budé.) 


My review of the Budé Laws I-VI (A.J.P., LXXV [1954], pp. 
201-6) said much of what needs to be said about this volume, There 
is here much more accurate information about the testimony of 
manuseripts and of the indirect tradition than we have had before. 
Clement for example is no longer cited at 796A 6, and rightly so, 
since he gives only a garbled paraphrase (Paed., ITI, 10, 51, 1). 
Des Places has verified the readings for Laws as well as Epinomis. 
Bury’s Loeb edition is no longer neglected. No help ean be had in 
this part from Armenian translation or from Schanz’ edition, since 
these end with Book VI. The original reading of O is no longer 
important, since in this portion O was copied from A, but O some- 
times supplies an erased reading in A, shows that a correction in A 
is ancient, or provides variants in its own corrections. 

I have compared the statements of Diés with my own collation of 
corrections in O for most of Book VII and here and there elsewhere. 
Minute accuracy is the rule, but I list discrepancies as noted, lest 
it be supposed that any edition or collation (certainly not my own) 
should be regarded as the final word. There are improvements on 
Burnet’s citations at 797E 2 —ae AO, 809D 7 otrw AO, 823C 2 
ovr’ émi AO, 824E 7 póvov AO, and so on. Readings are missed 
or wrongly reported at 794B 5 airais AO, 814A 4 dvA4fovras O” 
(source of KL, which are cited), 818B 5 paxp@ O?, 820D 6 Aéyaw 
AO before correction, 821C 6 £grw AO before correction, 822A 2 
ye O? in text, and so on. These minutiae are important only for 
students of style or the filiation of manuscripts. Benedict Einarson 
has kindly verified from the published facsimile my account of the 
readings of A. 

It is more serious when at 804A 4 a good reading is cited from 
O, which, as a copy, has no authority. The citation should run 
ravroy (sic) feeit Ot in textu, rotroy AO et O* àAXayo) s. v. Failure 
to note erasures in the text accounts for apparent disagreement 
between A and O at 794D 8, 799A 5, 810E 5, and elsewhere. Cor- 
rections of O? are neglected at 793B 4, 5, where nu-movable is 
twice erased in O before a consonant, and at 795E 5, 6, where xai 
(before ámo8i8ouévgs) and airois are marked for expunction by 
points in O (see my Vatican Plato, p. 104). This accounts for their 
omission in the Aldine and in manuscripts derived from O. At 
824A 17 icparixois is given as the reading of the pis copy, 
though I noted Bekker’s mistake (Vat. Plato, p. 102), and W. C. 
Greene’s edition of the seholia gives the marginal note "one 
At 905B 1 the drorwrepoy of L in m. is a mistake made in copying 
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&Tórepoy and is not worth citing. The misprint ACO for A«*O 
twice on page 16 is not serious. Nor are the reversed rho in the 
note on 804E 4 and the misprint yovarxay at 929C 1. 

The translation is excellent. It omits most of a sentence 797C 
6-8 and a word záys at 893D 4. The latter omission obscures the 
ehiastie order. Small circles have more speed than large ones. 
Since we are talking of marvellous movements, which means forced 
mechanical movements, I conclude that Plato was thinking of such 
phenomena as the greater force (kinesis) exerted by the short arm 
of the lever. I will not repeat what I said in my review of Skemp 
in A.J. P., LXV (1944), pp. 298-301. In this review I also upheld 
the reading àAAgAe at 893E 3 with reference to the opposite 
motions of opposing points on the rim of a wheel, which when 
averaged equal the motion of the midpoint. The cycloid and epieyele 
must have been studied at this time by Heraeleides Pontieus, who 
was the first to discover the revolution of Mercury and Venus about 
the sun. I should now interpret zAcova Báo as “ multiple points 
of support " with reference to the rolling wheel It would have been 
foolish to expect a novel explanation so important to be noticed, 
when it was published so casually in a review. Unfortunately I am 
not now able to present the argument at length because of infirmity. 

My notes on the Laws in A.J.P., LX (1939), pp. 93-105 were, 
however, known to the editor, since he reports an emendation of 
mine at 932A 3. There are other places where he might have 
profited by consideration of my notes. The clearest ease is at 942D 
4, where he perpetuates the error of translating 6Anv ebkoA(ay re kai 
evyépeay as if the text had cidyepiav. The Oxford dictionary cites 
the parallel passage at Alc. I, 122C, where the Budé version has 
“leur aménité et leur bonne humeur." Diès has “souplesse et 
adresse,” and even Apelt brings in bodies. But these Spartan 
virtues are traits of character, “cheerfulness and ruggedness in 
general” followed by a list of specific hardships that must be faced 
without grumbling or distaste. Paul Shorey’s note on this matter in 
C. P., XII (1917), pp. 308-10 should have been decisive. There are 
other passages where I cannot agree with Diés. 

The word dijpicvs at 806C 3 (also in Burnet) is attested by A, 
but the lexicographers seem to have rejected it. They also fail to 
note that iynAds means “aloft” as well as “lofty.” The emendation 
proposed at 905A 6 is consequently not worth mentioning. At 802E 
11 England's era paOeiKréoy is adopted for mapaĝoréoy in the text, but 
the more plausible zapadexréov seems to be translated, “ devra être 
accepté.” The obvious correction, if any is needed, is ázoSoréov. 
Note dzodtddvat in line 7 above, but also zapdSoars two lines below. 

Here are some suggestions in passing. At 793D 5 the rivalry 
between Soxovpvrwy and Soxotvra might be compromised by reading 
Soxovyvr’ dy, since scribes were bothered by use of this particle with 
participle. At 799A 7 instead of merely dropping 8aíuoo: as a gloss 
On maol ey I assume that it has displaced j#pwor, who deserve 
mention here as at 801E 3. At 807B 5 there is an obscure note of 
O*, not cited by Diés, though noted in my Vat. Plato, p. 104, which 
indicates that he would read the dative i8ía, not (à, The combina- 
tion ¿ôla xat ilos seems Platonic. At 861B 8 put a stop after 
epyxev. Then read kåra (xai cira) vopoberjoe rwà vpómov, “ And 
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will that be any kind of lawgiving? ” thus ridding the dictionary of 
the monster xaravopoberjce. Plato continues, “It’s not; rather, 
ete.” At 891C 7 read of rhv trav aceBGv <aceBH> Wuyny arepyacdpevor 
Aóyot. 

The editor seems to have introdueed an emendation of his own 
only at 960C 9. Nor has he ventured on many new interpretations. 
There is one at 971D 5, where dyatdelas fveka mpds rà doePely is 
rendered “ainsi sera évitée V’impiété et maintenue l'absence de 
pardon ” instead of “ because of the shamelessness as well as impiety 
of his act" (Bury). I suppose that Diés is thinking of the stone 
of ruthlessness on the Areopagus, but this is not convincing. In any 
ease we should require an aeeusative, not a dative, with the preposi- 
tion. The notes are so severely rationed in this edition as to detract 
considerably from its value. But we are fortunate to have it at all 
and may heartily congratulate the Budé series on their Plato, at last 
completed and including even the Spuria. 

The Epinomis is not considered spurious by Des Places, who is 
responsible for an Introduction (pp. 93-130) as well as for text and 
translation. He has done his work admirably. I agree that it is 
le plus sage to accept this as the last work of Plato. The more one 
studies it, the clearer the thought becomes and the more Platonic 
traits one observes. The word for bastard, for instance, is avoided 
as blasphemous in speaking of superhuman beings at 986B 7. A 
new doctrine is introduced as portentously at 990A as had been the 
declaration in the Republic that philosophers must be kings, ete. 
For the old Plato piety is identified with astronomy, but happiness 
is now only for the few. Note that earth is given movement and a 
soul at 983B 8. I suppose that Aristotle’s Protrepticus, being 
similar in theme, eclipsed the Epinomis in spite of novelties of 
thought or composition. Plato’s style is stilted and labored; Aris- 
totle’s was easy and pleasant. 

I have collated text and translation and compared the latter with 
the newly published version of A. E. Taylor (Thomas Nelson, 
London, 1956), which adds arguments for authenticity. Des Places, 
like Müller (see A.J. P, LXXV [1954], pp. 94-6) does not con- 
sider the evidence of hiatus and rhythm. The work of Janell (Jahrb. 
f. kl. Philol, Supp. XXVI [1901], pp. 263 ff.), Raeder (Rhein. 
Mus., N. F., LXI [1906], pp. 190 ff.), and Reuther (De Epin. Plat. 
[Lipsiae, 1907], p. 25) indicates that Epinomis avoids hiatus even 
more than the Laws. Jt is a mistake not to count cases of hiatus 
that eould be avoided by elision, for the rhythm would often be 
destroyed by elision. At 953C 7 next to a hiatus in the text is a 
vowel that cannot be elided without changing tau to theta. Reuther 
counts as elision zomoa adv (974A 5, so K?), where Burnet has 
momoe dy, I see no good reason for removing the apostrophe with 
Des Places to make a future indicative and produce hiatus. At 
981D 4 he removes hiatus by reading Seiy with AO. 

The use of rhythm, repetition, and assonance in this work is varied 
and complicated. Apart from slight seribal errors it is a highly 
finished performance. The text has suffered little in transmission. 
There are no daggers and no great number of emendations in this 
edition. At 984B1 raúrņ is wisely bracketed by the editor. The 
indirect tradition is more fully cited than previously, but no great 
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profit is to be derived from it. Many of its variants appear also as 
corrections in K. Not all corrections of K are cited. Burnet’s 
pointing or reading is sometimes improved as at 978A 1 črt sas 
with Theiler, 985D 2 wém, 987C 5 Alou, 988B 7 new paragraph, 
988E 5 Aixny capitalized, 989B 8 comma shifted four words back, 
990D 8 uolia added after énorot by the editor. My own collation 
of AO shows EUpOpey at 973B 3, eloty at 974E 1, OUTOS at 978B 1, 
čðoćey at 979B 8. Minutiae of spelling are significant when rhythm 
and hiatus are to be studied. I have noted that compounds of syn 
are everywhere spelled with a zi in AO except once at 991C 3. 
Probably Plato intended it everywhere. The editor has everywhere 
removed it. Too bad! 

When prose rhythm is strongly marked as in this work, considera- 
tion of it may contribute to emendation or interpretation. To illus- 
trate special effects in the Epinomis, note the passage 983B 4-C 5 
amounting to nine lines. There are eight instances of äras, was, Or 
évuras. The V-rhythm (in Morse code, V is ---~) so favored by 
Plato oceurs eleven times in these lines. Three times it is the use of 
äras rather than one of the other two (or óAos, £ivoAos, ékacoros OF 
the like) that produces it. The same scheme with forms of äras 
occurs later at 983D 8, E 2, and 984B 3, as well as eight times earlier 
in the Epyinomis. When the V-rhythm does not occur with das 
(seven cases), there is nearly always a repetition of another metrical 
pattern reinforced by a word-end. Note especially dwdons dvayxns 
at 982A 1 and dracwy avayxoy at 982B 6, where even the accents 
reinforce the repeated bacchius. At 976A 8 there is a repeated 
eretic. Elsewhere there is a partial or complete echo of the rhythm 
of a preceding word. Note 973C 6 (——) and 981B 5 (~~). So 
far unexplained are only the instances at 981D 4 and 981E 1. 

Stylometrists should evidently note word-ends and repetitions of 
all sorts, even reversed echoes. There is a parisosis at 9768 3 where 
it is now usual to translate athwart the rhythm: pijyy kai rpujdg, 
Sdéns HOcow. The last two words mean opinionis moribus, “ folkways 
of uncritical thinking.” The advocates give heed only to rote and 
routine, old practices of credulity, the beaten track of common 
opinion. In the line above no one seems to have been bothered by 
the instrumental êy after ixar. Rhythm clearly indicates that the 
pause should come after it. The way out is to read BonOot Sixataw 
with repeated reinforced bacchius. The Hpinomis has an Ionic 
dative at 986B 4. Other corrections that should be adopted are 
Sehneider's TÓ( TES TéÀleoy at 982C 3, Theiler’s deSopevny at 991B 5, 
and Ast’s éyBucos at 976D 4, which produces a double ehoriambie. I 
suggest also expunging cuori as a gloss at 980A 9, putting a comma 
after yepaípovri, At 077E 1 read égyres <uSeivar mágoas Tas TÉyvas, 
ovee rovrov ey ovdey mevel, wavTa Ò dwoAeira, (so Theon). At 978E 1 
read potpay for $uépavy, cf. 9860 2. At 984E 5 read dépos, dOev for 
aépos óy. At 986A 2, no accent on rw (ri). 

Misprints are few. At 990C3 a sigma has fallen out of 8 às. 
Iu the eritical note on 98414 an iota has slipped out before “i.r.” 
Where Ix fails after 988D, the readings of Z show what the corrector 
of K probably gave. His readings might well have been adopted at 
988D 4 and 992A 5, but not at 991C 1, where the easy way to knowl- 
edge is precisely rapadafeiv, “ to receive from another.” 
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The translation reads well and mostly agrees with Harward and 
Taylor. At 974B 4, not “arts and other sciences” but “arts or 
sciences either.” Then interpret “sciences that we suppose to be of 
a sort to make us wise," not “fancied sciences” (Taylor). At 
978A 6 Des Places has “la chose d'ailleurs n'est pas difficile” for 
Taylor's “ which may perhaps befall us.” Is ráya supposed to mean 
“easily "? At 980B 1 Taylor has “hymns of happiness," Des Places 
“hymnes et le spectacle de son allégresse.” Rather, Plato has his 
etymology of eudaimonia in mind (Cratylus 397E, Philebus 11D). 
Translate: “hymns and a mind blessed with wisdom.” At 986B1 
Des Places by an odd slip gives “terre” for “lune” in a list of 
heavenly bodies. At 987B 9 I suggest for “des gens mal informés ” 
“human beings, whose knowledge is scanty.” Plato is not himself 
sure, but suggests doubt whether the sphere of the stars really carries 
the other spheres with it, as it seems to do. He is equally in doubt 
at Laws 899A whether there is not a marvellous or mechanical device 
by which mind moves the heavenly bodies. Such a device would 
transmit motion from the outer sphere, but Plato suggests two other 
possibilities, leaving the question open. 

At 988D 7 wdvrwy tov áyaÜGv Ovrov rowtrwv means “all good 
things being mental in nature” or “having some relation to soul" 
(uuyixav), not “the causes of all good things being of the nature 
of good” (Harward and similarly Des Places and Taylor). At 
990E 1 mpoorvyes merely means “in contact” and does not justify 
* par hasard?" or “hit on the discovery” (Taylor). At 991B 4 
harmonie motion is probably bestowed “for” not “by” the blissful 
dance of the Muses. Plato’s dancing and harmony are mental. At 
992D 3 S&umowvájcacw, being an aorist, implies achievement, ^ who 
thus with labour have mastered their studies" (Harward), not “ ont 
ainsi peiné à ces études” or “have laboured” (Taylor). Last and 
least the reference in the note on 991D 8 should be to Epistle 11, 
not 12. Even if I am right on all points, an unlikely supposition, 
the editor and translator has done a diffieult job very well. 


L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


JosHua WuarmoucH. Poetic, Scientific, and Other Forms of Dis- 
course. A New Approach to Greek and Latin Literature. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 1956. Pp. 
x + 285. (Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 29.) 


Our cultural traditions make it easy to sneer at language as mere 
form, with the more worthwhile substances “ behind” it, waiting to 
find “expression.” One hopes that among Whatmough’s listeners 
there were enough who brought to these lectures that proper respect 
for phenomena—the phenomena of speech in this case—without 
which there is no common ground for approval, scepticism, or dis- 
agreement. Even with a sympathetic attitude the task of following 
the speaker through his sparkling mixture of “ linguistics, philology, 
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science, and autobiography” (p. 248), through allusion, technical 
argument, invective, and anecdote, must have been anything but 
child's play. 

The reader of the printed page, especially if he is a classical 
scholar, might do worse than begin with the third lecture, “ The 
Ancient Mediterranean." Here he finds among other things & dis- 
cussion of the chances for reconstructing Indo-European back beyond 
the conventional stage, partly through internal reconstruction as 
embodied in Benveniste’s theory of the IE “ root? and partly through 
working the relatively recently won Hittite evidence into the picture. 
Whatmough lists the factors which IE is now seen more clearly than 
before to have had in common with Semitic: the triliteral structure 
of the root, the alternating vowel patterns occurring in the inter- 
stices of fairly stable consonant skeletons, and so on. Typologieal re- 
semblance of this kind often characterizes neighboring but not neces- 
sarily related speech communities. The curious fact is that while the 
discovery of Hittite has made TE look more like Semitic in type, it 
has hardly inereased the number of specific IE-Semitie etymologies 
which alone eould bring about the reconstruction of a common an- 
cestor language and thereby establish what one calls relationship. 
Certainly none of the etymological possibilities which Whatmough 
lists (p. 67) involve, on the IE side, Hittite. There is little reason 
to be sanguine about super-reconstruction in this area.—"Odus ‘ ser- 
pent’ —~ in Homer and thereafter is tentatively explained—as in 
principle such things must be explained—as a linguistic archaism: 
* points to kg, which may supply a reason both for the lengthening 
and for the aspiration” (p. 74; also pp. 90-1). But in spite of 
Whatmough, A. J. A., LII, p. 48, it is almost impossible to reconcile 
this with the known effects of laryngeals, which, so long as they were 
present in any form, seem to have functioned much like other conso- 
nants so far as syllabie weight is concerned. (The metrical lengthen- 
ing of initial vowels is not directly related; see now Kurylowicz, 
Apophonie.) Since, according to Whatmough himself, the word 
seems to be an Aeolism, o might stand for » as in Arc., Lesb. d€éxoros - 
and not specifically argue for h, whose typical effect is voicing, not 
aspiration in any event. However that may be, the case for multiple 
authorship of the Homeric poems (in which édis is a small and un- 
important incident) is presented in all its strength while of course 
no neat separatist solution is advocated. Later (p. 181) Whatmough 
predicts that stylometrie study “ will demonstrate, once and for all, 
multiple authorship.” Once and for all? What amount of demon- 
stration is likely to impress persons who are content to report critical 
success from treating the epic as though it were the work of some 
one poet in the sense in which the tragedies of Aeschylus or the 
Argonautica are the works of one poet? They have removed them- 
selves from the world of argument and cannot be blamed for ignor- 
ing rather than attacking the evidence of language. 

Throughout these lectures Whatmough pleads for a formal, quanti- 
tative approach to texts, utterances, corpora, and languages: “ some 
students of language hold that we cannot know meaning, even with 
all the help of all the dictionaries of words, of phrases, and of 
concepts. But it is not so. We are dealing with a form, with an 
equilibrium of insubstantial elements, in which an understanding of 
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each of a number of pieces, and of their arrangements, infers that 
of the whole: the system is found in the parts, and the system is, 
at any given point or status, closed” (p. 33). He appeals for the 
* establishment of a eommon ground, through language, among 
linguists, philologists, and scientists . . . because . . . the present 
disharmony tends toward negation . . . marshaling its forces in a 
new anti-intellectual movement expressed in clichés such as ‘ soul, not 
reason,’ or ‘spirit versus intellect,’ or ‘not formalism, but insight’. 

. All this... has nothing to do with the matter, except for 
the harm it does” (pp. 25-6). “ There is no such opposition between 
the human (or humane) and the scientific in Classical authors” 
(p. 249). “ Both the scientifie and the humanistic spirit are threat- 
ened with defeat by any separation between them . . .” (p. 276). 
Good linguisties (also good criticism?) has indeed always been, to 
use the eustomary term of reproach, formalistie; or rather, the idea 
that form and content are independent entities, the interaction of 
which will define speech phenomena, has proved sterile. For 150 
years and more, linguisties in the West (in India it never was so 
handicapped) has struggled to emancipate itself from that prejudice 
and to develop its own mathematical language. G. K. Zipf's statisti- 
eal theory of language was hostilely received—not only on its own 
merits which might or might not have justified rejection but largely 
out of humanistic distaste for figures; and Whatmough reminds us 
that G. U. Yule’s important Statistical Study of Literary Vocabulary 
has had few echoes, most of them, in so far as they came from 
literary people rather than from statisticians, “faintly con- 
temptuous ” (p. 205). 

This is inexcusable. But there remains the serious question 
whether among various available formal approaches to language 
structure statistics is for all purposes the best. Whatmough believes 
it is; he says that “the rapid development, in recent years, of what 
may now be called the beginning of mathematical (as distinguished 
from mere descriptive) linguistics has been a deep satisfaction ” 
(p. 14) to him—and the bulk of the work under review, in so far as 
it is not digression, makes it clear that by mathematics he means 
statistics, including the statistical side of information theory. The 
charts and graphs with which he illustrates his discussion of the 
vocabulary of Hipponax, Catullus, and Vergil are intended to intro- 
duce his listeners to the fundamentals of information theory, to 
Markov chains, to Zipf’s and Mandelbrot's interpretation of vocabu- 
lary frequency, and so on. Incidentally, the most successful illustra- 
tion is perhaps that which is also the most conservative and the 
farthest removed from the generality of the claims here made for 
the efficacy of statistics: the bit of computation based on sentence 
length in two parts of the Chanson de Roland for which separate 
authorship had been suspected (pp. 179-81). Many scholars agree 
with Whatmough; others, no less intent upon formal, non-qualitative 
consistency, are not so sure. There is a growing suspicion that the 
Zipf and Mandelbrot laws apply to certain arrays so universally that 
they teach us little about specific elements (like words) in language.! 


! On this and the following, see N. Chomsky, Intern. Journal of Amer. 
Linguistics, XXIII, pp. 224-5; G. A. Miller, Amer. Journ, Psychology, 
LXX, pp. 311-14, 
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It is also remarkable that the two most elaborate and produetive 
formal procedures in linguisties, viz. phonemie analysis and the so- 
ealled comparative method of reconstruction, are pointedly unstatisti- 
eal. The all-or-nothing statements of “ mere descriptive " linguisties 
may, of course, be interpreted as limiting cases of wider statistical 
formulations; but to perform the extension is not necessarily to 
improve linguistic analysis. It is very true, and admirably put, that 
* contexts such as The X barked and wagged its tail or Xs like to 
chase cats almost certainly determine the occurrence of the English 
morphome-word dog, and hence constitute a minimum definition of 
dog; i.e. they establish its identity by contrast with any number of 
other morphomes or words in the language, the occurrence of which 
in the same context is highly unlikely, e. g. bog, cog, fog, frog, hog, 
jog, or log. Such a functional definition is essentially different 
from definition by reference, and offers greater possibility of exacti- 
tude” (p. 212). But will deseriptive technique therefore really “ be 
obliged to include quantitative criteria at this level" (ibid.)? The 
unlikeliness of encountering hog instead of dog increases with the 
length and number of utterances recorded as environments for dog; 
what counts is not that in some of these environment frames hog 1s 
less frequent than dog, but that its frequency approaches zero. Lan- 
guage structure (including meaning structure) is a matter of what 
morphemes ¢o-occur within texts, but not (for instance) of how 
often certain texts—e. g. those concerning dogs, or hogs—appear in 
the corpus of the language. 

These are only a few of the questions which these lectures bring 
up. There are frequent allusions to other concepts which Whatmough 
considers central in his thinking on the nature of language. Natu- 
rally, he refers the reader to his book, Language (1955, 1956), and to 
his fortheoming Language the Measure of Man. 


Henry M. HOENIGSWALD. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


? On pp. 122-3 Whatmough declares the assumption that “two mor- 
phomes having different meanings may be presumed to differ at some 
point in distribution; and hence, that any two morphomes having the 
same distribution have the same meaning" plausible but false, because 
of the equivocation it involves. In support he says that red and green 
have practically identical environments, yet differ in meaning. It will 
be granted, however, that at least probabilistically, just as the two sen- 
tences quoted above call for (Y = dog, so X as grass involves one of the 
environments calling for X = green rather than (Y — red (on the basis of 
occurrence, not of logie or physies)—not to mention the This shade is 
between X and red. 

* Except for a few blemishes in Greek forms—vyorppldtoy (p. 3), 'Oóbc- 
geus (p. 95), vebce: (pp. 146 and 148) —the printing is very fine, 
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E. LosEL. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XXIII. Edited with 
Notes. London, Egypt Exploration Society, 1956. Pp. xu 
+112; 11 pls. £4. (Graeco-Roman Memoirs, No. 34.) 


The wonders of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri never seem to cease. 
This twenty-third volume, published almost sixty years after the 
first, follows the twenty-second at an interval of only two years. 
Again it is devoted almost wholly to Greek poetry. Of the thirty 
pieces presented here only two represent texts with a medieval manu- 
script tradition, and those two are unique in being the first papyrus 
examples of the texts which they preserve. The editorship is in the 
hands of the more than competent Lobel whose skill, learning, and 
ingenuity make the reviewer’s task a pleasure. He states with 
unmistakable clarity his belief (p. 63) that: “the conjectural sup- 
plementing, and still more the conjectural emending of incomplete 
texts in general [is] a waste of time." While I think there is 
possibly some room for mild dissatisfaction when the unquestioned 
master of the editing of Lesbian poetry denies the scholarly world 
the potential fruits of his expertise in such a volume as the Poetarum 
Lesbiorum Fragmenta by adhering to the same rigid principle, there 
can be no question of the appropriateness of its application in the 
original publication of papyrus texts. 

Because of the importance of the texts here published I have 
thought it would not be amiss to run through them seriatim giving 
such comments as seem appropriate by the way along with a brief 
description of each. 

2354 gives us fragments of the first 22 lines of the proemium of 
Hesiod's Catalogue from a very elegant uncial manuscript of the 
second century. The first two lines of the Catalogue appear as the 
last two of the Theogony in some manuscripts, are separated from 
it by a space in F, are added by a later hand in E and are lacking 
in others. While only about the first third of each line is here 
preserved (coinciding with Fr. 82 at lines 6 and 7), the general drift 
of sense ean be made out. The Muses are ealled upon to tell of 
the marriages of noble mortal women with gods. The poet explains 
that in early times men and gods lived familiarly together but that 
there were differences as to length of life. Then after a renewed 
appeal to the Muses there appears to be a list of gods who fathered 
children by mortal mothers. Lobel thinks that the new word icaíoves 
compares the longevity of men and women, but this seems beside the 
point in such a eontext and I suggest that it might be possible to 
supplement 

où’ [doa ieateve[s] ó[qAuxtq ve Ocotow 
üyepes 706 yvvaikes €|cay. 


2355 is & small but important serap of a first or second century 
manuscript which, to judge by the copious lection signs, belonged to 
a student. Lines 8-11 give us lines 1-4 of the Hesiodie Aspis but are 
preceded without space by parts of six hexameters including appar- 
ently the name Aerope. This gives added significance to the state- 
ment of hypothesis A to the Aspis, which tells us that the first 56 
lines of that poem were to be found in the fourth book of the 
Catalogue. We may feel reasonably sure then that the fragment is 


+ 
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from the fourth book of the Catalogue and that the first seven lines 
are the end of an Eoie. If the last two words of the seventh line 
are koíp]avos jev, as they might well be, the passage will have ended 
with a statement of the kingdom of the offspring, perhaps somewhat 
like that about Minos in Fr. 103. 

The addition of these two fragments of the Catalogue now brings 
to 34 the number of papyrus fragments of this work most recently 
edited by A. Traversa (Naples, 1951). 

2356 represents, as we may be all but sure Lobel is right in guess- 
ing, elegiae verses of Archilochus from a sort of consolatio to his 
sister on the loss of her husband at sea. Lines 10 and 11 eorrespond 
with Bergk's Fr. 12. Nothing ean be made of the remaining 25 lines 
since only ten or less letters are preserved from each. 

2357 adds five very small bits identified with fair certainty as 
Sappho, which add little beyond a new mention of Archeanassa 
(cf. Fr. 213 LP) and serve only to render the new Poetarum Lesbi- 
orum Fragmenta incomplete. 

2358—the reverse of this serap bears the designation aAxato geAcov 
and the trace of what is probably a book number. The eleven letters 
on the front side may or may not be from Aleaeus. 

2359 is identified as a fragment of Stesichorus’ Xvo0spa, on the 
basis of content, meter, and language. Col. 1 mentions Procaon and 
Clytius, sons of Thestius, and Eurytion, all three of whom were 
killed in the Calydonian boarhunt. This would naturally seem to 
be introductory to the hunt but could eonceivably be part of a 
casualty list toward the end. The question of its position arises 
because Col. ii gives an order of battle with Locrians, Achaeans, 
and Boeotians on one side, and Dryopians and perhaps Aetolians 
on the other. This does not square with anything we know of the 
battle that followed the boarhunt, and may be part of a new poem; 
but if it is a continuation of the Svofjpa the supplement re xali 
Airw)Aot peveydppale (ef. Il, IX, 529) is all but certain. 

2360, which is preserved on a different papyrus, is assigned to 
Stesichorus again on grounds of language and meter and to his 
Neovo. on the basis of content. It tells of the departure of Tele- 
machus from the court of Menelaus in close parallel to the Odyssey. 
Helen speaks to Telemachus of an omen and says she will not delay 
his departure. Col. ii apparently describes Menelaus! (TlAco@evidas) 
parting gift. 

2361-2366 are attributed to Bacchylides with varying degrees of 
certainty and Lobel tells us (p. 38) that “there is some prospect of 
more Bacchylides being found.” 

2361 gives little beyond what was already known as Fr. 19 (Snell) 
of the Erotica, of which two other small fragments are preserved, 
but this little is surprisingly informative. In the first place we see 
that the refrain (émdOeyparixdy) quoted by Hephaestion recurred 
after five lines, at least in the nine lines here preserved. Further- 
more, the refrain is composed of what Lobel describes as “an ionic 
dimeter with anaclasis followed by an ionie trimeter with anaclasis 
in both places and catalexis.” The refrain appears as 


x ` X ~ £ 
ov 8€ oùv yirõvı povve 
~ Pd 
Tapa THY yvvaika Pevyets 
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. with ody instead of Hephaestion’s êv. Lobel comments, “For oty 
xirávi ‘in a shirt’ ef. Soph. O. C. 1258 ég03ci oby roade” and refers 
to Thuc., II, 70, 3 and Xen., Anab., IV, 5,33. I believe that the 
reference to Thueydides points the way to the interpretation of the 
fragment. The pertinent words are ée\feiy . . . &v &t iuarlw, and 
without citing parallels, of which there are many, I will only say 
that avv yerõvı (Or inariw) dedyev (Or éeAGeiy or daiévar) is standard 
phraseology for part of the terms of surrender for a defeated enemy. 
What does this have to do with an erotic poem? The only word 
preserved in line 3 is payars and this is consonant with the suggestion 
of the refrain. The only other words preserved between the two 
refrains are Jaratly|s Ka. Vi6v[pos] i êr ]topkos. This seems to me 
to find a suggestive parallel in the óápovs pedjpara T! éfamáras TÉ 
(Hes. Th., 205) which are the concerns of Aphrodite. This eol. 
location suggests that we have, here in Bacchylides, an early appear- 
ance of the motif of the militia amoris, which is so familiar in later 
erotie poetry. 

2362—-the most extensive of these Bacchylides papyri consists of 
six fragments of which only the first gives any connected text. It 
preserves parts of three columns, of which the first is represented by 
only a few letters. Col. n gives 13 lines of a poem of undetermined 
category which is concerned with Niobe, the loss of her children, 
Zeus’ pity and transformation of Niobe into stone. Col. ui is tanta- 
lizingly incomplete, with mention of Athena (?), Olympus, and the 
Simois. It can hardly belong to the same poem as that in Col. ii. 

2363 is a fragment of the Epinicians already published in Snell? 
as fragments 14A and B. 

2364—of the thirteen fragments of this piece only 1-3 merit 
special notice. All are ehoral lyrie and reasonably attributed to 
Bacchylides. Fr. 1, despite mutilation on the right, tells in fairly 
connected style of how Pasiphae told Daedalus of her passion, swore 
him [to silence], directed him to build [a cow] so that she might 
mate with the bull and how she concealed this from Minos but he 
discovered it. Fr. 2, although it overlaps P. Berol. 16139 which was 
previously assigned to Pindar, still gives no connected sense. Fr. 3 
is joined (pp. 37f.) with a serap previously thought to be part 
of P. Oxy. 661 and appears according to Lobel’s shrewd interpreta- 
tion to tell of Chiron’s prediction of Achilles’ future feats before 
Troy. 

2366 comes from the beginning of one poem and the end of 
another quite probably identified as Baechylides and as hymns. 

2367-8 are from commentaries on Bacchylides’ E pinicians and per- 
haps on Bacchylides’ Dithyrambs or Paeans, Whether the latter 
applies to Bacchylides, as is most probable, or not it gives a bit of 
interesting scholarly Alexandrian controversy over the classification 
of lyrie poetry with reference to Callimachus, Aristarchus, and 
Dionysius of Phaselis. The information that Callimachus assigned 
a poem, entitled Cassandra by Aristarchus, to the category of Paean 
is presumably drawn from the Pinakes. 

2369 is convincingly identified as part of Sophocles’ probably 
satyrie Inachus, What we have are parts of lines 271-320 of the 
play as is shown by the stichometrieal T of the margin. Thus we 
are close to the beginning of the play. The transformation of Io 
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is described by someone, possibly Inachus himself, in the lines here 
preserved, and we might well guess that the transformation was 
outside the play. Lobel points out that this fragment will precede 
what is preserved in P. Tebt. 692. "S 

2370-4 are fragments of Boeotian verse, readily identifiable as 
such from the dialectical forms. Proper caution must approve 
Lobel’s refusal to identify any but the first as coming certainly from 
Corinna. Probability, however, in spite of divergencies in meter and 

-, spelling, seems to me to lie in the direction of supposing that all 
these fragments, as well as those of P. S. I. 1174, belong to Corinna. 
The lection signs and the copious interlinear glosses of 2372 and 
2374, as well as the appearance here of five separate manuscripts, 
indicate something of the extent to which this kind of poetry was 
being read and studied in the second century. 

2370 is identified as Corinna by coincidence of lines 2-5 and 15-16 
with Page’s fragments 4 and 24, both of which are preserved by 
Hephaestion. This piece is the unpublished fragment referred to by 
Page in his comment on his Fragment 4. Here we have the expected 
spellings in line 5 of Xryovpoxwl[rijAu[s and in line 15 of xy rev- 
Tel[kovr" for Hephaestion’s -kwra and xal mevrýkovr, showing 
how little correspondence there is between these literary texts and 
the conventional spelling of the papyri. 

The poem, in glyconics as Hephaestion says, opens with an address 
by Corinna to Terpsichore. She speaks of herself as singing «add 
pepota to the white-robed ladies of Tanagra and of the delight of 
the city in her clear voice. fepota remains as enigmatic as ever 
except that the words Aóyia 9 èr zarépo[v] / kooucicaca might seem 
to be in line with understanding it to refer to old tales, unlikely as 
that may be from the etymological point of view. What she does 
proceed to tell appears, indeed, to be a genealogical tale having to 
do with the “ fifty mighty sons of Orion.” 

2371-4 are such small seraps that little can be said with certainty 
of them, but Lobel's ingenuity has found among them numerous 
possibilities to square with specifically Boeotian subject matter. 

2375-7 are from Callimaehus. The first of these corresponds in 
line 5 with 562Pf but adds little. 2376 and 2377 are from the 
Hecale and present the most amazing set of coincidences imaginable, 
2376 preserves parts of the bottom ten lines of two columns. The 
ends of the lines 1, 3, 5, and 7 in Col. i find eoineidences or probable 
eoineidenees with fragments 337, 866, 247, and 368. Furthermore 
the back of 2377 preserves pieces from near the ends of 20 lines, 
three of which (10, 14, 15) also coincide with 294 and 368, besides 
which lines 2 and 3 coincide with 350. Thus we have pieces of two 
separate manuscripts, one of the second and one of the third or 
fourth centuries, bridged together by common eoineidenees with 
fragments derived from the scholia on Aristophanes! Clouds and 
from Suidas, a complex to which five more fragments derived from 
Suidas and the Htymologica add their bits. 

Still not much ean be made of this text. A person, perhaps a 
mother, speaks of the birth and growth of two children, and appar- 
ently also of their death, to another person whose death is also 
lamented. Beyond this we are immediately in the midst of references 
to Theseus’ labors including Cereyon. 
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The front of 2377 also preserves parts of 20 lines of the Hecale 
with coincidences in line 6 with 639 and in line 9 with 327. 

2378 gives parts of 15 lines of verse clearly in Aeolie dialect. 
The meter is uncertain, and of the subject we see, only with the help 
of part of & eomment, that the island of Lesbos is mentioned as 
Mdkapos vàoov. 

2379 is in many ways one of the most unusual, although one of 
the shortest, pieces in the volume. Six lines containing less than 
fifty letters—but they are the first bit of the Homeric Hymns yet 
found on papyrus. Allen, Halliday, and Sikes have commented on 
the neglect of the Hymns by the Alexandrians and remark (p. lxxxi) 
that “the neglect of these poems, so abundantly attested, seems to 
account for the many uncorrected corruptions which have propagated 
themselves in one or other of the families of MSS, and especially 
in M.” In these parts of six lines (402-7) of the Hymn to Demeter 
there are three variations from M. In line 407 the papyrus reads 
jowwyyeAoonA[ which could only be adapted to the reading of the 
other manuscripts by rearranging the words of the line in the 
sequence ecóré por ayyeAos WAP “Eppns èpioúvios ókis, which is im- 
probable to say the least. There is no indication of the lacuna which 
has been supposed to exist between 403 and 404, which must be 
regarded as further evidence of corruption in the text at this stage 
(S. TIT). 

2380 is another first, the first appearance of any Theognis on 
papyrus. Here we have parts of lines 254-278. 

2381—the only non poetie text in the volume is part of a list of 
Olympic victors of the 96th Olympiad. It appears to be closely 
related to the two columns of P. Oxy. 222. 

2382 is a reprint of the text of the now famous Gyges Drama. 
An extensive but incomplete bibliography of this controversial piece 
is given. A. E. Raubitschek in a note in C. W., XLVIII (1955), 
pp. 48-50 gives six references nof mentioned here. 

The Addenda (p. 105) gives us two new pieces of 1788, both from 
Aleaeus. The first must be added to L. P. after Fr. 128 while the 
second is to be juxtaposed with Fr. 120. 

Hunters for misprints will find poor sport here. I have noted 
only a slip in the use of lower case toward the bottom of p. 60 
which reduces Page to page. 

In addition to the promise of more Bacchylides to come (p. 38) 
we are apprised of the existence of an unpublished Life of Pindar 
(p. 60). While expressing gratitude for the tireless industry of 
Mr. Lobel in bringing out two volumes of these papyri so close upon 
the heels of his new edition of Sappho and Aleaeus we may also 
hope that his zeal will continue undiminished and give us the further 
benefits at which he hints without any great lapse of time. 


Luorp W. DALY, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
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W.P. WALLACE. The Euboian League and its Coinage. New York, 
American Numismatie Society, 1956. Pp. xi+ 180; 16 pls. 
$5.00. (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 134.) 


The Euboean didrachm in Paris was unique when it was published 
by Imhoof-Blumer in 1883; at least 30 were found in a hoard of 
Euboean and Boeotian silver diseovered in 1951; Wallace here lists 
69 examples. It is typical of uneommon coins that they continue to 
come to light if anyone is searching for them, and Wallace’s search 
has been thoroughly successful. Of the silver coins of the Euboean 
League he lists over 1300 pieces (of which about 40% are in his own 
collection, the finest of Euboean League silver in existence), complete 
with weight, die identifications, and die positions, wherever possible. 
In one swoop the spotty and unsatisfactory outlines of Head’s 
Historia Numorum, Babelon’s Traité, and the British Museum Cata- 
logue of Central Greece have been superseded by a comprehensive 
list of all the examples of every issue known. Six hoards since 1937 
have added over 650 pieces, and Wallace has himself been searching 
them out in dealers’ stocks and private collections. If his forth- 
coming work on the coinage of the Euboean cities rests on material 
as assiduously collated we shall have another catalogue which will 
tell us very much more of that coinage than we now know. 

The numismatic evidence is prefaced by a history of the Euboean 
League. The evidence is thin: one passage in Aeschines’ Against 
Ctesiphon, a handful of inseriptions, the coins, some outside sources 
such as the Amphictyonie lists at Delphi.. From these scraps a 
general picture ean be constructed. Wallace proposes that in spite 
of its name the League was first, at the time of the revolt from 
Athens in 411, mainly an association of Eretria, the mint city, and 
Chaleis; Histiaea apparently joined only about 340, Carystus is 
not known to have been a member before the early third century. 
Even the relations of the two founding cities were not always 
cordial: in 341/0 Callias, the pro-Athenian tyrant of Chalcis, cam- 
paigned successfully against Cleitarchus, the philippophile tyrant of 
Eretria. The League then was not always operative. 


. . . In the first twenty-five years of the [fourth] century we 
have evidence only during the Corinthian war, and in 378/7, 
for the pursuit of a common foreign policy by the cities of 
Euboia ... either the League was so loose that it did not co- 
ordinate the foreign policies of its two (?) members, which 
seems unlikely, or else . . . jt ceased to be effective about the 
time of the alliance between Eretria and Athens in 394. This 
is the probable explanation . . . (p. 9). 


But in spite of the sporadie appearances of the League in action, 
Wallace argues from the'several 1ssues of coin that the League never 
ceased to exist at least as a concept; from its formation in 411 it 
continued to exist in some form into imperial times. I wonder, 
however, if the sudden flashes of activity during the fourth century 
might not be explained in conceiving of the League as simply an 
expression of a foreign policy already arrived at individually by its 
members, rather than an initiative power which established a line of 
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action for the member cities. It is just when the island is threatened 
that the League is most active—the revolt from Athens, the Corin- 
thian war, ete.; and it is reactivated in 340 by Callias because of the 
Athenian, Theban, and Macedonian incursions which the island had 
been suffering. Not until the third century do we find evidence of 
some federal control of the Euboean cities, in the form of laws con- 
cerning the celebration of festivals, the awarding of contracts, the 
calendar. 


But the conclusion, as most here, must remain conjectural. If we 
argue over details, the main picture, that of a League gradually 
growing and theoretically continuative, is certainly plausible. The 
reader who wishes to disagree will at least find here all the evidence 
there is to work with. 


The connection of the history to the eoins is tenuous. It is notori- 
ous that the coinage of the Greeks, and particularly of the Hellenistic 
Greeks, can mostly be dated only within the broadest limits. So 
here, to date his issues Wallace admittedly must search for “ reason- 
able" historical situations, when the issue of a new series of coin 
would have been highly likely. Everyone agrees that the earliest 
coins of the League, didrachms, were produced immediately after 
the revolt from Athens, 411/10. Their style is proper for the times, 
and their adherence to the Aeginetic standard proves that they were 
not struck under Athenian influence. The heavy Euboeo-Attic tetra- 
drachms and drachms must have been struck before the full realign- 
ment with Athens in the Corinthian war, 394 (Head, “378-338 ”’). 
The rest of the League silver, light-weight drachms, followed, as 
their style proves. Wallace’s dates, rather later than is usually 
accepted, are: 


" high-relief " drachms 357? Athenians expel Boeotians from 


Euboea 
drachms w/o symbol 340 before Chaeronea 
w/ grapes symbol 338 a » 


w/ cantharus symbol 321 Macedonian and Athenian fight- 
ing in Euboea 

w/ lyre symbol 302 Demetrius gathers a fleet 

w/ satyr's head symbol 289? s E Mes o 

w/ dolphin symbol 267 before eapture of Eretria by the 
Macedonians. 


The dates are not certain, only “reasonable,” as Wallace admits; 
but he attempts to establish them from metrology by an argument 
that is dubious. Having caleulated the standard weight of issue for 
each group, he subtracts the present actual weight of his specimens 
to determine weight lost. Since coins wear in circulation at an 
even rate, it is possible to calculate the length of time a series has 
been in circulation. Thus, given that the Eretrian hoard of 1937 
was buried ca. 235, and that the slightly worn dolphins had been in 
circulation at that time for 30 years, we caleulate: the dolphins 
lost .047 grams in wear (that is, Wallace’s examples weigh on the 
average that much lighter than the theoretical standard) in 30 years, 
the grapes lost .169 in « years, or about 344 times the loss of the 
dolphins. 315 times 30 years = 105; the hoard having been buried 
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ca. 235, the grapes were struck ca. 340. The “reasonable” date is 
340-338, the conjunction persuasive. 

Actually the result is fortuitous. The argument is delicately 
balanced on a number of uncertainties: that the standard of 
the two issues, calculated by Wallace, really was 3.77 grams (dol- 
phins) and 3.82 (grapes); that a given coin really was struck to 
that weight (there is of course no way of knowing what a worn coin 
used to weigh); that a coin wears evenly in circulation (it probably 
wears more quickly at first) ; that the average weight loss of a group 
of coins is significant (the mean might be, not the average) ; that the 
Eretria hoard was buried ca. 235 (Mme. Varoucha has suggested 
ca. 220); that the dolphins of that hoard had circulated 30 years 
before their burial (the average weight loss of .047 grams seems very 
light. By comparison, 30 U. S. dimes of 1925-1928 taken at random 
from circulation seem to have lost about .15 grams from the theoreti- 
cal standard of 2.5 grams. Our silver surely circulates more rapidly 
than the ancients’, but our coins are designed to resist wear: the 
relief is low, that of Euboean silver is high; our silver is a hard 
alloy of 90% silver and 10% copper, while Euboean silver drachms 
are about 99% pure, soft silver, as Wallace has shown in A. N.S. 
Museum Notes, VI [1954], pp. 53-6). If any one of these points 
is challenged the whole argument collapses, For example, the 
theoretical standard of the U.S. dime is 2.5 grams, but the actual 
struck weight of any single piece may fall anywhere between 2.4 and 
2.6. But if Wallace has underestimated the actual struck weight of 
his drachms by only .01 gram, the smallest distinction which he uses 
in weighing the coins, the results are entirely changed. The reader 
may follow the calculations given above; the result is to “date” the 
grapes to as late as 329. 


If this method is unsuccessful, Wallace has at least tried honestly 
to correlate the physical data of the coin with what we know of 
Euboean history. If the method fails here it is still interesting 
enough to consider further. But we are not concerned here simply 
with a lapse in mathematies. The argument that the dates of these 
issues ean be proved by appeals to their weights conceals a more 
serious difficulty. In describing the 12 hoards which contained exam- 
ples of 4 or more of the 7 issues of light-weight drachms, Wallace 
on each single occasion notes that he could determine by eye that 
the relative wear of the different issues established his arrangement: 
1) *high-relie£," most worn (rare); 2) no symbol, worn; 3) grapes, 
a little less worn; 4)-6), cantharus, lyre, satyr's head, little difference 
in wear; 7) dolphin, least worn. The evidence on each occasion 
is the same; established on the basis of wear, his relative chronology 
is certainly eorreet (as against Robinson’s, in A Hoard of Silver 
Coins from Carystus, pp. 35-9). But his absolute chronology cannot 
be right. How are the no symbol drachms always noticeably more 
worn than the grapes when only two years separated their issue; 
how can the cantharus, lyre, and satyr’s head drachms consistently 
show almost no difference in wear when they are supposed to have 
been struck over a 30 year period? Neither is possible. By analogy, 
several hundred U.S. dimes were taken by this reviewer from circu- 
lation at random and grouped by date. In no case could the coins of 
any three consecutive years be distinguished among themselves by 
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wear. Conversely, a 30 year difference was immediately apparent; 
10 years was a sufficient space to appreciate at a glance the differ- 
ence in wear suffered by two groups of coins. 

We must conclude that Wallace’s dates for the light-weight 
drachms cannot as a whole be right. Certain of them may be, but 
if is highly unlikely that the no symbol drachms and the grapes were 
issued contiguously, or that groups 4)-6) spread over such a long 
period. The evidence does not suggest any better dates than Wallace 
has assigned; this is perhaps a suggestion that it may not be valid to 
search for “reasonable” dates at all. If ever we could show that a 
rich merchant once arrived in Exetria with a load of silver and 
simply decided to convert it into coin, the whole idea would be 
invalid. 

This brings us full circle. We know that during the years that 
she struck for the League Eretria issued no silver of her own types, 
although the other cities of Euboea were striking coin. The light- 
weight draehms then might have been struck by the city for her 
own use; they need not have been struck for League purposes (Wal- 
lace suggests that the satyr’s heads might have been produced for 
city use alone). Then the history of the League might not have any 
connection at all with the issue of drachms marked EYB. Worse, it 
will be dificult even to argue that an issue of “ Euboean" silver 
proves the League to have been operative. 


If we are right in putting the ‘kantharos’ drachms about 320 
and the ‘lyres’ about 302, the League, however inactive, will 
have existed in some sense between those two dates ... (pp. 
26-7). 


But the drachms may simply be Eretrian coin. This is the irreduci- 
ble difficulty: the history of the League cannot date the light-weight 
drachms, nor can they elucidate the fourth/third century operations 
of the League. 

There are few typographieal errors. Coin EL 456 on p. 98 is, 
apparently, EL 256 on p. 155. 


T. V. Burrrey. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Hans-JoacHim Newicer. Metapher und Allegorie (Studien zu 
Aristophanes). Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1957. Pp. 185. (Zete- 
mata, Heft 16.) 


This significant book, which is actually a study of personification 
in the theatre of Aristophanes, takes as its point of departure Lud- 
wig Deubner’s article * Personifikationen abstrakter Begriffe? in 
Roscher’s Lexikon (III, pp. 2068 ff.). Deubner's otherwise satisfac- 
tory treatment is found to err in its handling of the personifieations 
of eomedy by regarding them as constituting a single eategory and 
by deseribing this category as “dramatic allegory.” The several 
scholars whom Newiger must show as not having anticipated his 
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contribution are disqualified by sharing Deubner's position in one 
way or another or by the limited extent of their work. In a review 
of one of these studies, however, Albin Lesky gave the incentive for 
attempting an analytical discrimination among the personifications 
of Aristophanes. “ Dieses Scheiden ist das Anliegen unserer Arbeit ” 
(p. 3). But immediate trouble is presented by the infinite defini- 
tion of the * Schlagwort ” allegory in the usage of literary men and 
scholars, and it is here that we begin the not unexpected sweep 
into the heady atmosphere of philosophy. 

Leaving below the humble divergences of Süss, Reinhardt, and 
Leiva Petersen, we describe a splendid are from Winckelmann (with 
a backward glance at Baumgarten and such English influences as 
Shaftesbury, Milton, Butler, and Addison) through Lessing and 
Goethe to Arthur Adamov and Ernest Hemingway. This is really 
a rather luxurious demonstration of what had been ealled “ augen- 
scheinlich ” (p. 3). It does, however, most certainly encourage one 
to agree that for the work at hand a severely restricted conception of 
allegory is necessary. 

Newiger achieves this restriction first by detaching religious and 
metaphysical associations from his conception of the inclusive term 
personification (no easy parting, I suspect!) and by taking the word 
as a purely formal designation of the personifying of thing, idea, 
or creature. A positive system of principles and definitions is then 
evolved. Speaking verbally, behind every personification lies 'a 
metaphor. Personification is therefore a form of comparison. But 
personification becomes that form of comparison which may properly 
be called allegory only when the figurative side of the comparison— 
the only side actually presented—is provided completely and 
throughout with traits derived from what it symbolizes. The thun- 
derbolt of philosophical authority is found in the name of Georg 
Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, whose definitions of Rätsel, Allegorie, 
Metapher, Bild, and Gleichnis not only offer insight into the psy- 
chology of the literary comparison but provide the correct termi- 
nology for the processes discovered in Aristophanes (later, pp. 
161-2, Deubner’s category of the “ rhetorisch-allegorisch " is intro- 
duced). ‘The restrictions of Hegel’s definition of true allegory im- 
pose severe limitations on free fantasy and on individual character 
in its representation on the scene, and these restrictions are carried 
further by Newiger’s own touchstones for its presence. The vitality 
of most of Aristophanes’ personifications being what it is, the conclu- 
sion is not surprising that it is rather in the term Bild as Hegel 
defines it—a series of metaphors—that the proper designation is to 
be found for a great part of what has hitherto been labelled allegory. 

The application of his definitions and of their underlying assump- 
tions to the personifications in Aristophanes makes up the body of 
Newiger’s monograph. The method, in this case used with illumi- 
nating results, is of course recognizable as that of the dissertation, 
and indeed the introduction and the first two chapters were presented 
in 1953 to the faculty at Kiel under the title “Metaphern und 
Chorpersonifikationen bei Aristophanes.” (It may be said in pass- 
ing that it is rather too bad the element “ Personifikation " was not 
somehow retained in the title of the book.) From the first, a eom- 
plete treatment was envisaged, the full manuscript apparently being 
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eoncluded in the year its first two chapters were offered for a degree. 
Material from literature which has appeared since that date is 
introduced in the footnotes in square brackets. 

To glance back for a moment at the “ Literaturverzeichnis " itself 
(and I am taking into account the use of what it contains in the 
body of the book), one encounters a disquieting unevenness which 
no doubt results, in varying degrees, from the loss sustained by the 
university library at Kiel during the war, from the strong national 
flavor which today seems characteristic of certain dissertations, from 
the privilege of a scholar to list those items which he considers 
significant, and from the bald fact that a large part of the work 
pertinent to this study has been produced by the author’s country- 
men. Still, to mention a few rather obvious titles, under “ Ausgaben 
und Kommentare," since Starkie’s edition of the Acharnians is given, 
one cannot help missing the same scholar's Clouds and Wasps, plays 
whieh have a much larger role in Newiger's treatment than the 
ÁAcharnians ; likewise, since Ribbeck’s edition of the Knights appears, 
one might expect to find R. A. Neil’s. Though the absence of 
Koster among the “ Seholien, Übersetzungen und andere Hilfsmittel ” 
of a Zacher-Holzinger man should perhaps be viewed indulgently, 
referenee to Cantarella/s Prolegomeni would introduce the freshness 
of a date within the last twenty-five years; and, in a study which not 
infrequently touches upon matters of the physical theatre, the omis- 
sion of the name of Pickard-Cambridge in “ Spezialliteratur ” is 
quite naturally striking. 

Newiger has organized the complex material he undertakes to treat 
around four central points, which constitute the chapters of his 
book: I. Demos Pyknites; II. Choral Personifications; III. Lesser 
Personifieations and Symbolie Scenes; IV. The Logoi of the Clouds 
and the Personifieations in the Plutus. The elimaetie element sug- 
gested by the statement of the problem in his introduction is repre- 
sented by the order of the chapters. Starting with the demonstra- 
tion that the figure of Demos in the Knights is a Bild in the Hegelian 
sense and not an allegory, he proceeds from one character to another, 
analyzing, rescuing, redefining, and categorizing, until at the end he 
must reveal in Plutus his qualifications for unmitigated theatrical 
allegory. 

It is obvious from the nature of his thesis and from the seale of 
his attack upon the hydra of problems which he confronts that 
Newiger’s book is provocative. One can find here almost anything 
he would care to choose from the Athenian scene to argue about, 
and he ean select a point of departure at almost any level from the 
philosophical implications to the final extract which a term can be 
made to yield. I shall attempt only a few observations. Demos in 
the Knights offers the author an excellent subject for the application 
of his method and he is right in making him the focal point for his 
initial chapter. The clarity with which one can delineate the miero- 
eosm of Demos’ private household as the representational foreground 
and the macrocosm of the demos’ body politic as the symbolized 
background reveals distinetly the fundamental metaphor behind the 
personification and makes possible a penetrating demonstration of 
the way interplay between these two fields (a form of comic dis- 
crepancy) constitutes the source of a great part of the comic in the 
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play, from pun to the dramaturgy of entire sections. As a result 
of this same clarity, the nature of the figure of Demos can be pre- 
cisely defined and the method of approach firmly established. 
Similarly, the important part played in the action and the comedy of 
an Aristophanie play by the device of taking a metaphor literally is 
well brought out. These significant aspects of the treatment of 
Demos are contained in two of the three sections into which the 
first chapter is divided, namely A. “ Vordergrund und Hintergrund " 
and C. “Demos als handelnde Person.” Between these is placed a 
third section, B. “ Metaphernbereiche,” in which the metaphorical 
use of certain terms relating to such spheres of human activity as 
eating, drinking, horticulture, wrestling, and the handicrafts is dis- 
cussed. No doubt this material is worth collecting, but its presenta- 
tion at this point is unfortunate, where by breaking an important 
continuity it creates impatience in the reader and adds to an 1mpres- 
sion of small seale. Similarly, the verbs discussed on pp. 47-9 form, 
it seems to me, a weak element before the final and brief concluding 
paragraph of the otherwise effective chapter. It is when he sue- 
cumbs to the old temptation of chipping his way farther and farther 
into the enchanted forest of terminology that Newiger is perhaps at 
his least stimulating. 

In chapter IT, Newiger’s method results in instructive distinctions 
among the personifications represented by the choruses of the Clouds, 
the Wasps, and the Birds and throws weleome light on related prob- 
lems, but the material proves less tractable than that of Demos’ two 
neat worlds. In the Birds particularly things tend to get out of 
hand. It is, I suppose, in the ten pages devoted to sifting the many 
answers to the old question ris srw 4 BaotAeta, (1537) that propor- 
tion seems most acutely distorted and deviation from the line of the 
main problem makes itself most keenly felt. The question is perti- 
nent to the study, of course, but it has no claim to nearly half the 
space allotted to the play as a whole. “ Sed haec levidensia sunt! ”, 
as the author permits himself to say near the end of his bout with 
Basileia. Yet, the result is unfortunate; the value of his work is 
made seemingly to rest upon the elaborate arguing of controversial 
points, whereas it can actually be established—and frequently is—by 
the exercise of his thesis upon sure ground, with the indication of 
further pertinence if certain interpretations be correct. There is a 
suggestion of the same flavor in other sections of the book, for 
example in those dealing with the diaskeue of the Clouds and with 
the relationship of the poet’s view of the Plutus’ message to the 
' overt outcome of the action. I do not mean to say that such prob- 
lems as those just mentioned should have been so stringently treated 
as the date of the Prometheus Bound, but I must confess my relief 
at finding Newiger's statement of data relative to the theory of late 
authorship for that play (for sueh indeed is the view assumed in the 
text) restricted to a footnote of comfortable size (p. 176, n. 2). 

It is time for a word about the broader contributions of this 
study. In a final section entitled * Ergebnis" (which, ironieally, 
provides little for a just evaluation), the author eredits his treatment 
with having shown that the personifientions of Aristophanes cannot 
be comprehended as a single category; for this proposition he has 
presented irrefutable evidence.  IIis further statement that an 
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analysis of them based on “external” criteria reveals nothing 
regarding their aetual signifieanee for the play unfortunately pre- 
sents the contribution of his own method negatively; whatever the 
value of other methods, the value of his own is not dependent upon 
it. It should rather be said that his own approach has proved 
itself extraordmarily fertile in disclosing and in throwing into 
highlight distinctions of both quality and degree. To the foregoing 
self-evaluations, it must be added that Schmid’s statement (Schmid- 
Stahlin, I, 4, p. 433; ef. Newiger, p. 2, note 2) “ Die Personifikation 
im Sti des Aristophanes ist noch nieht eigens untersucht” could 
not now be made. Newiger has produeed a eomprehensive study 
of his subject, and he is the first to do so. Finally, as has been 
suggested above, he eomes to grips with the many problems which 
his demonstration raises and in the eourse of diseussing them amply 
defines the field and the ground it eneompasses. My grumbling with 
special matters is to be discounted bere; in a general sense, the book 
is stimulating and valuable. It will be a chief point of departure for 
the further study of personifieation in Aristophanes, and will offer 
mueh to those whose work deals with personifieation in any field 
and to students of the language, the wit, and the dramatie method 
of Old Comedy. 

The work occupies a proper place among the monographs of 
Zetemata, which has sponsored a good number of such studies. 
As is to be expected, the book is well-made and misprints few 
(e.g. p. 8 ober for oder; p. 51, note 1, vertical exchange of a sigma 
and a period; p. 70, Hauptbarabasis; p. 83, note 1, final “e” of 
habe displaced; p. 140, 115 for 116; p. 166, schlechter / terdings). 
A grant for printing was provided, interestingly enough, by the 
Deutsches Archiologisches Institut, and the Vorwort was signed by 
Newiger in Athens. He is to be wished suecess in any field that 
may lead to further publieation. 


ALBERT H. TRAVIS. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. 


ROLAND CnAHAY. La littérature oraculaire chez Hérodote. Paris, 
Société d'Éditions “ Les Belles Lettres,” 1956. Pp. xiii + 368. 
(Bibliothèque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de VUni- 
versité de Liège, Fase. CX XXVIII.) 


If we are to learn any history from the ancient historians, one of 
our first tasks is to become familiar with their literary conventions. 
Their eontemporaries were presumably well acquainted with them 
and generally found it unnecessary to diseuss whether the dreams 
and portents and speeches eorresponded to historieal truth, so long 
as they were appropriate to the context and the characters. We 
have to learn these conventions as we learn the niceties of the Greek 
language; but onee we are comfortable in our recognition and 
acceptance of them, we are likely to adopt them ourselves even in 
the leeture room, deseribing and diseussing what Solon said to 
Croesus without troubling to tell our hearers that the two men 
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probably never met. It is easier to describe these conventions than 
to explain them in detail It is easy enough to point out that 
Herodotus uses episodes and elements that belong to folklore 
rather than to history and that (as he says himself) he does not 
believe in the precise truth of everything which he records. One 
ean show how his dreams and portents follow recognizable patterns, 
how one episode must be a doublet of another, how the desire to 
point a moral has influenced his story at this or that point. But it 
is very much more difficult to explain the actual process by which 
fanciful and fictitious elements were mingled with the narrative of 
events known to be historical and to distinguish between what 
Herodotus must have found in his sources, whether written or oral, 
and what he added on his own initiative. 


A strictly exhaustive commentary on Herodotus should include an 
explanation of the origin of every fictitious element—-when, why, 
and by whom it was invented. A complete commentary of this kind 
is clearly beyond the powers of scholarship, and so far as dreams 
and portents are concerned it might seem scarcely worth while to 
make a serious attempt at it. But oracles are another matter. 
Oracular responses played a large part in the public and private 
life of the Greeks and the Delphic oracle in particular was an im- 
portant institution. Our knowledge of the function and influence of 
oracles previous to the fifth century must be based to a great extent 
on the narrative of Herodotus; to ignore his literary conventions 
and to suppose that a response was in every case given exactly as 
recorded by him would be an extremely unscholarly procedure; but 
a commentary on the oracular texts in Herodotus which recognized 
these conventions, if its conclusions were convineing, would be a 
significant step in the study of Greek history. 


This is the kind of commentary which Roland Crahay has under- 
taken to produce; he sets out to examine all the oracular responses 
recorded by Herodotus, with the object of discovering first whether 
or not they were actually delivered and secondly, if they are ficti- 
tious, by whom and at what date and with what purpose they were 
fabricated and how they were given currency in the Greek world. 
His book was written too early to take advantage of the new edition 
of Parke and Wormell, The Delphic Oracle, but he generally rejects 
the conception of Delphi which Parke set forth in his earlier edition, 
and believes that the function of Delphi was much more restricted 
than is commonly supposed. Putting his trust in the evidence of 
inscriptions, as set forth by Amandry in La mantique apollinienne à 
Delphes, he believes that Delphi made no predictions or prophecies 
but merely gave advice, generally on religious matters; that it played 
little or no part in encouraging colonization or opposing tyranny 
or fostering the ethical development of the Greek world. He rejects 
altogether the notion that the Delphic priests operated any kind 
of intelligence organization which could explain a reputation for 
omniscience, and he insists that there is no historical foundation for 
the belief that its responses were ambiguous or delivered in the form 
of riddles. It follows, therefore, according to his view, that the 
great majority of the responses recorded by Herodotus must be 
unhistorieal, and he undertakes to show that they were fabricated 
sometime after the date at which they are supposed to be delivered 
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and that in almost every case they were fabricated for propagandist 
reasons in the interest of some particular city or political party. 

His expressed views about the function and influence of the 
Delphie oracle are disturbing enough and traditionalists will cer- 
tainly object strongly to some of them. Even more disturbing are 
the conclusions which follow about the character of Herodotus as 
historian and the nature of his sources if we accept his explanations 
of the oracular texts. I think that the quality and usefulness of his 
work ean best be shown by describing some of his arguments, noting 
their implications (which he does not always mention), and asking 
if his views can be accepted in the face of these implications. 
If he has not correctly understood the literary conventions and the 
historical method of Herodotus, his historical conclusions cannot 
claim our respect. It is only fair to say that his case is presented 
with admirable lucidity and even those who do not agree with his 
conclusions will read his book with interest and profit. It is sur- 
prising, however, that he makes so little use of Legrand’s edition 
of Herodotus and that he quotes inscriptions from the second edition 
of Dittenberger's Sylloge instead of the third and from Hicks and 
Hil instead of Tod; and his references to English scholars are 
marred by some errors in spelling—Wade-Gery, A. R. Burn, Stanley 
Casson, and the lexicographer Liddell appear as Wade-Gerry, Burns, 
Cosson, and Liddle. 

In Part I, “ La littérature oraculaire" (pp. 1-60) Crahay begins 
by comparing the evidence about the oracles from epigraphic and 
literary sources, explaining their scarcity in Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon (who wrote mainly about the history of their own times) as 
compared with Herodotus (who wrote about the past) by the 
principle that “the oracle normally appears in history after the 
event,” that if is an embellishment which time adds to the facts. 
Just as oracles are not essential to certain Greek myths, like the 
myth of Oedipus, but are important additions to its simpler primi- 
tive form, so he thinks of oracles accumulating around famous his- 
torical characters after their death, as part of the literary elabora- 
tion upon a simpler, more faithful record. And by comparing the 
characteristics that are common to many oracular responses he con- 
eludes that certain traditions developed, like the rules of a literary 
genre, which writers of “oracular literature” generally observed. 
The presumption is that these writers did not merely compose 
oracular texts, like the collections which Peisistratus and Cleomenes 
were supposed to have in their possession or the logia which Thu- 
cydides mentions as having currency in the Peloponnesian War, but 
that they fitted them into historical or biographical narratives. The 
idea is an interesting one, but the prudent reader will refrain from 
passing judgment until he is told who the authors were who founded 
and developed this literary genre. 

The remainder of the book, Part IT, “ Les oracles chez Hérodote,” 
is devoted to answering this question. It contains, in separate 
chapters, discussion of the oracles concerned with purely religious 
matters, with colonization, with Greek tyrants and foreign kings, 
with Spartan and Athenian political history, and finally the oracles 
supposed to have been delivered at the time of the Persian Wars. 
A few responses are admitted as genuine, but the majority are 
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regarded as fabrications introduced into “ oracular literature " with 
some political purpose in view. Only a few examples can be con- 
sidered here, but they will be sufficient to illustrate the method of 
argument. 

It is widely believed that Herodotus based his story of the Lydian 
kings on the stories that he was told at Delphi and many of the 
oracles supposed to be delivered to them can be explained away as 
aetiological fictions attached to various offerings on view at Delphi. 
Of the eleven oracles connected with the story of the Mermnads 
Crahay admits only one as genuine—the order to Alyattes to rebuild 
the temple of Athena which he destroyed in his war with Miletus. 
But he is not content to explain the rest as Delphic inventions 
designed to show the importance of Delphi in earlier times (the sup- 
posed sanction of Gyges on his accession) or its superiority over 
other oracles (the celebrated test question of Croesus) or to preach 
the evils of hybris. Although Croesus is treated quite sympa- 
thetically in the story of his relations with Delphi, Crahay thinks 
that (since the Mermnads were technically tyrants) the story of his 
downfall was used as part of the political propaganda conducted 
by the Alemaeonids against the Athenian tyrants—a campaign 
which the Alemaeonids conducted from Delphi as a centre. But 
he is not content to leave the matter there; he thinks a whole series 
of biographies of monarchs was composed or existing biographies 
of them adapted as part of their campaign. 

A somewhat different experiment in “oracular literature” is 
attributed to the Spartan king Cleomenes. The oracles supposed to 
have been delivered to Sparta in the middle of the sixth century or 
earlier are represented by Crahay as forming part of a work on the 
* Antiquities of Sparta," the object of which was to magnify the 
importance of Sparta in earlier times, so that its claim, at the turn 
of the century, to be the leading state of Greece could be founded 
on an imaginary supremacy in the past. In the same style as this 
theory that Cleomenes sponsored a nationalist history is the theory 
that the various oracles connected with the colonization of Cyrene 
were found by Herodotus in a work on the “ Antiquities of 
Cyrene.” 


Thus we are asked to believe that history and biography with 
definite propagandist purposes were being written before Herodotus 
was born—that a body of sophisticated literature existed not men- 
tioned by Plutarch or Dionysius of Halicarnassus or any of the 
Greek writers who were interested in early historiography, and for 
which no parallels can be found until after Herodotus is dead, unless 
we are prepared to believe that Stesimbrotus of Thasos wrote like 
the Alemaeonid propagandists (which is not very likely). We are 
offered no valid reasons for rejecting the prevailing view of Greek 
literary history and we are asked to believe that Herodotus used 
written sources extensively when all previous efforts to discover 
such sources have failed (Crahay himself does not believe in the 
* Memoirs" of Dikaios). No one who writes on any Herodotean 
theme can hope to take account of all the critical literature; but 
anyone who argucs that pamphlets and tendencious historical works 
were being written in the sixth century must at least warn the un- 
wary reader that he is ignoring a large body of scholarly opinion 
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and research. Besides, even if we do aceept the existence of this 
“oracular literature," how are we to suppose that pamphlets were 
circulated in the fifth century or had any appreciable effect in 
political campaigus? What would be the use of writing propagandist 
literature if no one ever read it? Some Ctiseis certainly were 
written in the fifth century (not in the sixth), but they must have 
been intended for local consumption—to flatter local pride, not to 
impress the outer world. If we must speculate about the manner 
in which faked oracles were put into circulation and the sources 
upon which Herodotus drew, would it not be better to think of the 
oral propaganda which the Alemaeonids set in motion (like the 
scolia which celebrated the struggle against the tyrants) and the 
gossip whieh Herodotus may have heard in Athens from men whose 
grandfathers had been alive in 510? 


Crahay offers somewhat different explanations for the famous 
oracles supposed to have been delivered at the time of the Persian 
invasion. He will not believe in the genuineness of the famous pair 
of oracles in VII, 140-1—the warning of disaster and the hint about 
the wooden walls. This time there ean be no question of a fabriea- 
tion post eventum; he has to believe that the oraeles were actually 
presented to the Athenians before Salamis, but he argues that 
Themistocles fabricated them and produced them “ out of the bag " 
in order to persuade the Áthenians to evaeuate Athens and prepare 
for a battle at sea. The ruse, it appears, was completely successful; 
he must also say (though he omits to do so) that the fraud was never 
detected, since among all the charges made against Themistocles in 
later years we never hear of the accusation that he deceived his 
countrymen by faked oracles. One principle by which Crahay 
claims to detect faked oracles is that, according to him, genuine 
oracles were not ambiguous and never predicted the future and 
did not conform to the “rules of the genre” by which writers of 
oracular literature were guided. He must, apparently, also believe 
that the Athenians themselves—even the Alemaeonid group and men 
who wrote under Alemaeonid direction not so many years previously 
—were not astute enough to see what Themistocles was doing. Other 
difficulties which make his theory impossible to accept are not hard 
io find. For example, Themistoeles would have to pretend that he 
sent emissaries to Delphi secretly. It appears that Crahay does 
not believe the Athenians ever consulted Delphi at all at the time. 
He is not convinced that the oracle was commonly consulted on 
matters of political or strategie importance, and wants to reduce the 
real influence of the oracle to very small proportions. How would 
he explain what Thucydides says of the attitude of the oracle 
towards Sparta before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War? Is 
that a faked oracle also? 


It is not necessary to believe that any oracle, reported by any 
historian, was delivered by the Pythia in the exact form in which it 
is presented to us. It could be enlarged, edited, and improved at 
various stages—before the theorot returned to their city as well as 
after the event which it appeared to predict had taken place. The 
lack of written records at sanctuaries (on which Crahay lays great 
stress) made this procedure almost inevitable; it is also the inevitable 
result in an age where no systematic historical record was written 
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down. Indeed, the state of the oracular texts in Herodotus could 
well be used to show exactly the opposite of what Crahay contends— 
that they were preserved orally and that Herodotus was the first to 
include them in a written historical record. 

In short, the theories set forth in this book must be rejected 
because they explain the obscure by the almost impossible. It is a 
useful book only in so far as it reminds us that we must explain 
some literary conventions by thinking about the conventions of oral 
record. This appears to be a lesson which students of Homer have 
learnt better than students of Herodotus. 


LIONEL PEARSON. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Q. Horatius Flaeeus erklärt von Apour KrEssLING und RICHARD 
HEINZE, mit je einem Nachwort und bibliographischen Nach- 
trägen von ErıcH Burck. 1. Teil: Oden und Epoden, 8. Auflage, 
1955; 2. Teil: Satiren, 6. Auflage, 1957 ; 3. Teil: Briefe, 5. Auflage, 
1957. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 


Of the three volume edition of Horace’s works produced by Adolf 
Kiessling, I, Odes and E podes, appeared in 1884, IT, Satires, in 1886, 
and III, Epistles, in 1889. Kiessling lived long enough to publish 
a revised second edition of the Odes and E podes in 1890 and to begin 
a revision of the Satires. He died, however, before his work on the 
latter was completed and the difficult and somewhat thankless task 
of composing a second edition from the changes and additions 
recorded in Kiessling’s “ Handexemplar" fell to Richard Heinze. 
Although Heinze made some additions and corrections of his own, 
Kiessling’s name alone appears on the title page. This second edition 
was published in 1895. 

In 1898, we find the now familiar formula “erklärt von Adolf 
Kiessling ” followed by the number of the edition and the phrase 
“ besorgt von Richard Heinze” on the title pages of the second 
edition of the Epistles and the third of the Odes and Epodes. In 
both instances Heinze was content to make minor changes and addi- 
tions and the contents in their fundamental aspects remained Kies- 
sling’s, In the fourth (1901) and fifth (1908) editions of the Odes 
and Epodes Heinze followed the same procedure. 

But in the third editions of the Satires (1906) and the Epistles 
(1908) and the sixth edition of the Odes (1917) a decisive change 
took place. The revision everywhere was now so thorough that the 
books could no longer be justly considered mere “ Bearbeitungen " 
of Kiessling’s work. In them, rather, we find a skilful fusion of 
what Heinze held to be still valid in Kiessling’s original comments 
and of copious new material furnished by Heinze himself. The 
organization of the books as laid down by Kiessling was preserved, 
but the contents were so altered, enriched, and illuminated by the 
results of more recent scholarship that the books as wholes now 
belonged as much, if not more, to Heinze as to their original editor. 
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Henceforth, Heinze would be revising with each subsequent edition 
what was increasingly his own work. 

If we glance at the last editions from Heinze’s own hand we find 
the Satires (5th, 1921) completely revised. In the Epistles (4th, 
1914) revision was carried out only as far as the Ars Poetica which 
Heinze reproduced from his third edition of 1908 with no significant 
changes. The seventh edition of the Odes and Epodes began to go to 
press in 1926, but Heinze did not live to see its publieation. Before 
his death in 1929 he had finished his revision only as far as Odes, 
IV, 8. Consequently, the rest of the fourth book of the Odes and 
al the Epodes were reproduced from the sixth edition of 1917. A 
metrical introduction is lacking in the seventh edition, but notes on 
Odes, I, 15, 36 and II, 13, 16 referring to “ metr. Einl leave no 
doubt that one was intended. In 1918 Heinze renounced Kiessling's 
thesis, first propounded by Christ, that Horace in eomposing the 
verses of his Odes was strongly influenced by the theory of derivatio 
metrorum that prevailed in his time (ef. Heinze, Süchs. Ber., LXX 
[1918], Heft 4). Consequently, we can assume that Heinze was 
prevented by his death from including an entirely new metrical 
introduction in the seventh edition based on his own conclusions in 
plaee of that of Kiessling which was reproduced in the sixth. 

The Weidmannsehe Verlagsbuehhandlung whieh has published 
these works in all their phases beginning with Kiessling’s first edition 
has now performed the conspicuous service of making these last 
editions from Heinze’s hand readily available to the publie. The 
seventh edition of the Odes and Epodes has been reproduced 
anastatieally as the eighth; the fifth of the Satires as the sixth; the 
fourth of the Epistles as the fifth. It was an act of wisdom on 
the part of the publishers to leave the text exactly as Heinze had 
left it. The remarkable fusion with Kiessling’s work that he had 
successfully achieved could hardly have been duplicated by another 
adding yet a third ingredient. The character of Heinze’s learning 
and humanism which gives his comments a strong individuality 
would have been in danger of becoming blurred or effaced. More- 
over, these last editions of Kiessling-Heinze terminate and sum- 
marize, in a way, chapters of Horatian scholarship which are 
precious enough in themselves to have their integrity defended. Not 
every commentary on an ancient author becomes a classic, used and 
recognized as such throughout the western world. 

This does not mean that we should not be grateful for the excellent 
additions of Erich Burek which complete the present editions. Burek 
has not attempted to bring Kiessling-Heinze up to date, but rather 
to furnish us with new material in the light of which we may not 
only better understand Horace and his art but also more clearly 
evaluate the Kiessling-Heinze achievement. He earlier performed a 
similar service in editing Heinze’s Vom Geist des Rémertums (Leip- 
zig, 1938). 

Burck has included two of Heinze’s valuable essays in this edition. 
of Horace: “ Die horazische Satire" which retains its old place as a 
general introduction to the Satires (first published in the fifth 
edition) and “ Horazens Buch der Briefe.” The latter first appeared 
in Neue Jahrb., XLIII (1919), pp. 305 ff., and again in Vom Geist 
des Rómertums, pp. 236 ff. In the present edition it follows the 
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Ars Poetica in the Epistles (pp. 367-80). The text of Suetonius’ 
Vita is given on pp. 349-52 of the Satires. Burck’s own contributions 
are found in Odes and Epodes, pp. 569-620, Satires, pp. 353-413, 
Epistles, pp. 381-425. 

Each one of Burck’s three appendices is divided into a number 
of sections pertaining to different aspects of Horatian scholarship 
since Heinze’s last editions. Some, such as those devoted to current 
views of the manuscript tradition or to general biographies of 
Horace, appear only once in the edition of the Odes; others of a 
more specific nature, for example, the literature on the nature of 
satire, and Horace’s predecessors in this genre or the sources and 
organization of the Ars Poetica, are placed in their appropriate 
hooks. 

A particularly interesting section in each of the three appendices 
contains a table in which the readings chosen by Heinze in disputed 
passages are compared with those found in the texts of other con- 
temporary or more recent editors. When a reading is not attested 
at all by the MSS or by the deteriores alone, its inventor or defender 
is named. It may be worth observing in passing that in his last 
edition of the Odes and Hpodes (Tth, 1930) Heinze still received 
six of Bentley’s emendations into his text. Of these Klingner has 
three (1951), Lenchantin de Gubernatis (1945) and Villeneuve 
(1954) none. 

The amount of sheer bibliographieal information in Burek's 155 
pages is overwhelming. But much more important is the way in 
which it is presented. There are lists, to be sure, in which articles 
are cited without comment. But the truly rewarding sections—and 
they are in the majority—are those in which Burek with admirable 
skill surveys the scholarship on a given topic eritically, tracing the 
various trends of interpretation and their development from scholar 
to scholar, evaluating what has proved fruitful or sterile and creat- 
ing a synopsis in the true meaning of the word which allows the 
reader to see the whole in relation to its parts. 

The last report on Horace in the Jahresberichten by Büchner, 
Suppl. 267, covers the years 1929-1936. Burck modestly denies that 
he is attempting to produce a ''Forschungsbericht" of this kind. 
But the truth is that he has now provided not only an invaluable 
guide to the recent literature on Horace, but also an abundance of 
first elass philological criticism. Scholars may well be grateful to the 
publishers for enhancing the value of the reproductions of these three 
indispensable books by the addition of appendices that are worthy 
of them in every way. 


Henry T. ROWELL. 
Tre Jonns Horpxins UNIVERSITY. 
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Festschrift Bruno Snell zum 60. Geburtstag am 18. Juni 1956 von 
Freunden und Sehülern überreicht, München, C. H. Beck, 1956. 
Pp. 225. 


F'or his sixtieth birthday, 18 June 1956, Bruno Snell was honored 
by eolleagues, friends, and students with a varied and interesting 
collection of twenty-four studies in Classical philology which, in 
the words of Hartmut Erbse's charming dedicatory epistle, repre- 
sents a part of the interests, and the eirele of influence, of the 
recipient, These studies, ranging from two to over twenty pages in 
length, deal principally with the determination or interpretation of 
texts, literary, historical, or philosophical, and with the development 
of ideas or literary techniques. Few of them attempt to break 
totally new ground; some of them make old ground firmer, some 
break up old ground for a more fruitful new crop. Lacking space 
for justifieation of praise or blame, whieh indeed in some eases the 
reviewer would be ill prepared to allot, this review will attempt to 
furnish readers of this Journal with a summary indication of the 
contents of a collection in which any reader, whatever his area of 
partieular interest, is likely to find things worthy of his attention. 


Greek Literature 


Homer: Wilhelm Hoffmann (pp. 153-65) investigates the im- 
portance of the polis in the Homerie poems: for the world in which 
these took their final shape, the city was the accepted form of settle- 
ment, and the action of the Iliad assumes such a society, yet the 
motives and actions of the heroes are almost entirely personal: the 
Epies reflect the tensions that accompanied the rise of aristocracies 
in the narrow confines of the city. Homeric Hymns: Karl Rein- 
hardt (pp. 1-14) diseussing the peculiar features of the Aphrodite 
hymn ascribes it to the author of the Aristeia and genealogy of 
Aeneas in Iliad, XX, who adapted motifs from the beguilement of 
Zeus (IL, XIV) and the begetting of Eudoros (IL, XVI); his inten- 
tion was to establish the lineage of a philhellenie prince on the 
Adramyttian Gulf as not inferior to that of the neighboring Greek 
dynasties. Hesiod: Kurt von Fritz (pp. 29-45), eloquently em- 
phasizing the need of interpretation in full eontext before recourse 
to exeision or transposition may be justified, examines several dis- 
puted passages in the proemium of Hesiod's Theogony, vindicating 
vss. 5-9, 19, 63-8, 93-7. The mention of Eros (120) is defended, 
without bringing in the Thespian fetish-stone. He questions the 
alleged propensity of Hesiod for bringing in loeal Boeotian deities 
at the expense of the universal character of the Theogony. He 
identifies the dark spring of vs. 3 with Hippoecrene, and sees in 
Hesiod’s meeting with the Muses not a literary fiction, but the record 
of a genuine poetic experience; he finds no indication of a cult of 
the Muses on Helicon before Hesiod’s time. Epieharmos: Andreas 
Thierfelder (pp. 173-80) denies that fragment 254K can be taken 
with the Hibeh papyrus, I, 1; that clearly implies a book; 254 must 
be a dramatic fragment, perhaps from a mythological piece, and 
so need not have a strictly contemporary reference: in vs. 3, refer- 
ence to Socrates is only one of a number of possibilities, and rather 
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less probable than reference to, e.g., the rhetor Korax, or some 
other philosopher, perhaps Xenophanes or Parmenides. Theocritus: 
Kurt Latte (pp. 25-8) proposes that in the Hylas, vss. 68-9, for 
Tov wapedyrwy We should read ròyv wapedArer: éxxafaipw 1s probably 
a sailors’ technical term, signifying the final preparation for sailing 
(= klarmachen) ; the sense of the passage will be, “ about midnight 
they began to ready the sail, still waiting for Heracles.” 


Latin Literature 


Nepos: Ulrich Fleischer (pp. 197-208) discusses the arrangement 
of the Lives, in particular the construction of e. 21 de regibus, 
noting the importance of the number seven as a structural device, 
recalling the arrangement of Varro’s Imagines. Virgil: Ulrich 
Knoche (pp. 89-100) examines the relevance of the epithets pius 
and pater in various situations in the Aeneid, and coneludes that 
they are not mere decoration, nor conventional epithets, but that 
they are deliberately relevant to the situation in which they appear. 
Wolf-H. Friedrich (pp. 77-87) diseusses the full-scale thunder- 
storm as a regular part of Roman epic machinery; he traces the 
rhetorical accumulation, transference, and elaboration in Latin epic 
of details originally taken from Homer, but showing a strong 
tendency towards inbreeding, and ends with a fine appreciation of 
the great storm in the beginning of the Thebaid of Statius. Ovid: 
Reinhold Merkelbach (pp. 223-6) argues that in Niobe’s defiant 
lament (Metam., VI, 280-5) Ovid originally wrote vss. 280, 282, 283, 
and after composing Hercules’ lament, in which (IX, 176-80) 
several reminiscences of the Niobe passage may be found, rewrote 
the latter as 280, 281, 282a, 283. Tacitus: Rudolf Gungerich, in a 
full examination of parallel passages in Tacitus’ Dialogue and 
Phiny’s Panegyrie (pp. 145-52), shows that they either support or 
do not contradict R. T. Bruére's view that the Panegyric was influ- 
enced by the Dialogue; he dates the Dialogue in 101. Juvenal: 
John G. Griffith (pp. 101-11) explores the likelihood that author- 
variants rather than interpolation are responsible for the textual 
difficulties in VII, 50-2, VITI, 1-9, 122-4, envisaging a text in which 
different versions stood one beneath the other, perhaps with diaeriti- 
eal signs to alert the reader or reciter to the alternative; he notes 
that the phenomenon he discusses seems to be confined to Book 
Three, and that only lines with alternative conclusions are affected. 
Apuleius: Hans Joachim Mette (pp. 227-35) discusses the motif of 
curiosity, as it appears in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, in comparison 
with Lucian’s "Ovos and with Hermetie and early Christian writings. 


Greek History 


Hans Rudolph (pp. 61-76) argues that the * Lyeurgan" Rhetra, 
which he places in the late seventh century and thinks most probably 
to be aseribed to Chilon, marked a revolutionary reorganisation in 
the interests of the demos; it did not indeed give popular sovereignty, 
but by ereation of the Gerousia and the Apella in their historie 
forms it limited the monarchy, which with respect to the demos 
played at Sparta the role elsewhere played by the aristocracies. 
Herodotus: Hartmut Erbse (pp. 208-22) writing on the first sen- 
tence of Herodotus, particularly its final colon, argues that the form 
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of the introduction is intended to direct attention towards the results 
of investigation, rather than to the writer’s own activity; Herodotus 
is not undertaking to give a personal verdict on the causes of con- 
flict, in the modern sense, but an objective account of events. 


Philosophical Texts and Tradition 


Hans Diller (pp. 47-60), examining the pre-philosophie use of 
Kxoopos and xoopetv, concludes that the sense is always, to the middle 
of the sixth century, “orderly arrangement of parts in a whole, 
for a particular purpose.” Even in such passages as Iliad, XIV, 
187; IV,145; Odyssey, VIII, 492, this sense, rather than mere 
“ornament,” is basic. From the time of the Persian Wars, the 
sense ‘decoration’ comes to the fore; it appears along with the 
older meaning in Aeschylus. The change came partly through use 
of the word in the vocabulary of women’s adornment, partly through 
use for the equipment of the victor, divorced from the idea of 
purpose (e.g. in Pindar and Simonides). ‘The original meaning 
explains Anaximander’s philosophical use for the organisation of the 
dzepov. But kóouos was for him a state or condition, not a force. 
Walter Spoerri (pp. 251-7) discusses the part due to Aristoxenus 
in Hippolytus’ statement of Pythagoras’ relation to Zoroaster, and 
estimates it as limited to the journey to the East and a meeting 
with Mages or Chaldaeans; perhaps there was some remark on an 
affinity of doctrines. (Cf. R.E.A., 1955, pp. 267 ff.) Ernst Sieg- 
mann (pp. 167-72), through a closer examination of the text of the 
fragment of an Epicurean document, Heidelberg Papyrus Inv. Nr. 
1740 Recto, undertakes a correction of the versions advanced by 
F. Bilabel and R. Philippson. Wolfgang Schmid (pp. 113-44) dis- 
eusses Boethius’ presentation of the ministrations of Philosophy in 
terms of the treatment of a patient suffering from Lethargy; con- 
temporary medicine recognised this as a potentially fatal patho- 
logical condition accompanied by stupor, fever, and in acute cases, 
delirium; treatment aimed at rousing the sufferer and restoring him 
to wakefulness. This is linked with the Light-metaphysic so im- 
portant for Boethius. As particular background for the medical 
science involved, Caelius Aurelianus is suggested. Richard Walzer 
(pp. 189-96) appeals for more attention to Arabic translations and 
commentaries on Greek philosophy, both for additional evidence 
in textual problems and as illustrating the impact of Greek thought 
on other cultures. 


Grammar, Metric, Lexicography 


Ernst Kapp (pp. 15-21) questions whether the nomenclature of 
cases finally accepted by the Greeks really represents a search for 
a unifying idea to which the majority of cases might be referred. 
The Genitive and Dative had other names, some with quite limited 
reference. In the light of the uncertainty which attends Greek 
formulation of the functions of the Accusative (ef. Soph. Hlench. 
173b 17 ff. and 182a 7 ff.) it appears probable that the name applied 
to the ease replacing the Nominative in accusations was used as a 
convenient label for all similar forms. Hans Hartmann (pp. 243- 
50) examines the intensive and the resultative funetions of the Greek 
perfect, with a comment on the Irish use of passive turns of phrase 
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for the latter function. Paul Maas (pp. 23-4) notes Callimachus! 
preferenee in five of his hymns (not in the fourth) for an anapestie 
word, producing a hephthemimeral caesura, after a strong caesura 
in the third foot, and examines the exceptions to this practice. 
Ernst Fraenkel (pp. 181-8) contributes (1) a further discussion of 
topics touched on in his review (Gnomon, 1951, pp. 111-13) of 
The Folklore of Chios, by P. P. Argenti and H. J. Rose, with special 
reference to the part played by popular etymology in the develop- 
ment of superstitious beliefs; (2) an analysis of the etymology of 
the epie epithet pyriera, equating it with “weaver of counsels.” 
Hansjakob Seiler (pp. 237-241) discusses the problem of organising 
the materials of lexicography in relation to the various situations in 
which a word can appear, emphasizing the necessity of full examina- 
tion of grammatical relations for precise determination of meaning. 


L. A. MacKay. 


University OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


CHARLES SINGER, E. J. Horwxagp, A. R. HALL, Trevor I. Wiz- 
LIAMS, editors. A History of Technology, II: The Mediter- 
ranean Civilization and the Middle Ages. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press; New York, Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 1+ 
802; 44 pls.; 685 text illus. $26.90. 


It is most gratifying that this monumental publication proceeds 
at such a swift pace. Only two years separate this instalment from 
the first volume reviewed in this Journal (LXXVII, pp. 96 ff.). 
This volume is organized in five parts dealing respectively with 
primary production, manufacturing, “ Material Civilization” (e.g. 
building, jewelry), transportation, and, then, with practical mechan- 
ies and chemistry. A chapter comparing Western and Chinese 
technology concludes the book. In each chapter and sub-chapter the 
classical civilization and the Middle Ages are treated together as a 
historical whole. As in the first volume multiple authorship by 
eminent specialists promises the soundness of factual content. 
Specially drawn, admirably executed, and fully captioned drawings 
document and supplement the text. Unhappily, not all we get 
occasions unmixed gratitude. 

The Oxford editors’ modest avowal that their five massive volumes 
will be “ more of the nature of annals than of history proper ” fore- 
stalls any demand for interpretation, but the “ moderately compre- 
hensive survey of the development of western technology ” which is 
promised (p. vi) should lay a foundation at least. In fact the 
information given in the volume turns out to be only very moderately 
comprehensive. There is a chapter on agricultural implements, but 
nothing about other agricultural techniques; much on water-wheels 
and windmills, but nothing on clocks, Greek or medieval. We hear 
of goblets, not of lenses and spectacles; of gunpowder, but not of 
the mariner’s compass; of fireworks but not of fire signals. A 
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chapter deals with the medieval artisan, but there is none on the 
craftsman in the ancient world. 


In her admirable chapter on ceramics, Miss G. M. A. Richter also 
speaks at some length of terracotta statues (pp. 274-9). But seulp- 
ture in stone and marble found no place in this volume. Yet, the 
copying machine for statues was invented and used in the later 
Hellenistic age: an example of mass production worth remembering. 
Cf. G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Italy (1955), p. 37. Again it is odd 
that parchment and ink are dealt with separately in this volume 
(paper will be considered in a later one), and that book manu- 
facturing is passed over while book binding is treated as a part of 
leather industry. Yet, the change-over from Egyptian brush to the 
sharp pen of the Greeks was a technical advance of first magnitude. 
Cf. E. G. Turner, Athenian Books (1952), p. 10. Again, the passage 
from uncial script to Greek minuscule, in the ninth century, and, in 
the West, from Carolingian to *gothie" characters, in,the eleventh 
century, by saving up to a half of the writing space, was a tech- 
nological innovation of great importance. Cf. A. Dain, in Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers, VIII (1954), p. 35 and T. B. Luizova, in 
Srednie Veka, V (1954), p. 269. On the other hand, the use of 
vellum, in the fourth century A. D., brought about the invention of 
the adequate ink (with iron eompound) to take the place of the 
carbon ink which would not stick to the surface of the vellum. 
Cf. H. J. Milne and T. C. Skeat, Scribes and Correctors of the 
Codex Sinaiticus (1938), p. 79. 

According to the editors “one object of this work is to provide 
material for the assistance of social historians” (p. vi). Surely 
then, whenever there is a memorable controversy, there should be 
some attempt to define issues, and point out questions still open. 
For instance, some years ago Lefebvre des Noettes, a retired French 
cavalry officer, tossed into the midst of social historians two ex- 
plosive books, one about the horse collar, the horse shoe, and the 
stirrup, the other about the sternpost rudder.1 Even the errors of 
these books were seminal, and arguments about them still affect our 
view of the social history of the Roman Empire and of the Middle 
Ages, At least half a dozen chapters of the volume touch these 
topies; most of them list Lefebvre des Noettes’ book on harnessing, 
and the contributors disagree about it, though without explanation. 
One contributor says flatly that the ancients did not use horse shoes 
(p. 515), another says flatly that they did (p. 561), and that the 
shoeing of horses was “ probably " a Roman contribution (p. 538). 
Both are unaware of the new archeological finds bearing on the 
question. Cf. F. M. Heichelheim, Kyklos, III (1956), p. 325. 
Again, the contributors do not know that the history of horse-riding 
equipment, particularly of the saddle, has been modified by Soviet 


1R. Lefebvre des Noettes, La force motrice animale (1924), revised 
and expanded as ZL/attelage; le cheval de selle (1931) and De la marine 
antique à la marine moderne: la revolution du gouvernail (1935). One 
would not know that the author of the chapter headed “ Shipbuilding ” 
had ever heard of La revolution du gouvernail by any sign except the 
faint distaste he shows for the whole subject of sternpost rudders. 
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finds in the Altai mountaigs, dating from the middle of the first 
millennium B. C. Cf. now Tg Rice, The Scythians (1957), pp. 128 ft. 

But this is only one of the points which beg for further clarifiea- 
tion. Did horses begin to be widely used to draw plows in the 
twelfth century (p. 592) or not until the sixteenth (p. 92)? Were 
goods in late medieval inter-regional eommeree usually moved by 
wagon (p. 537), or by pack train (p. 639)? Who, besides these 
authors, think that the horse eollar originated in China (p. 538)? 
On the steppes (p. 592)? In Rome and Byzantium (p. 555)? 
And why? What does it mean that “the transport requirements 
of the Roman Empire" called forth such improvements in traction- 
harness (p. 555)? Since the organization of the work separates 
land travel and vehicles, the historical relation between the roads and 
haulage remains unclear. Yet, a writer of the fourth century states 
that bigger four-wheeled coaches were liable to break down on the 
road. Eunapius, Vitae, p. 468 Boiss. 

As the editors say (p. vi) their work should be regarded as “a 
survey preliminary to" the aecount of the technieal supremacy of 
modern Europe. But the value of this survey is reduced by two 
faetors. It is unfortunately obvious to the reader that the eontribu- 
tors, almost all technologists, lacked the assistance of an arche- 
ological adviser. His help would have avoided such slips as the 
transformation of two well-known Athenians into place names (p. 
59), and would bring the documentation up to date. In a compre- 
hensive work of this kind it is understandable and inevitable that 
contributors often rely on second-hand information. The trouble 
is that this information is often antiquated while the wealth of 
knowledge treasured in Rostovtzeff’s great works has not been 
tapped by some authors.? 

On the other hand, in a survey of the kind the editors speak of, 
we should expect to see stressed both the continuity and the diver- 
gence. But the specific features of ancient technology often pass 
unnoticed in the volume. We do not learn that, for instance, 
papyrus was used for ship-cordage (Theophr., Hist. Plant., IV, 
8, 3), and that even Xerxes’ pontoon-bridge across the Hellespont, 


2 The reference to “Emperor Claudius employing Jewish prisoners" 
(p. 29) is rather curious. A paragraph on salting and drying of fish 
is sadly lacking on p. 120. The chapter on building ignores the fresh 
material from Olynthus. Not only a particular kind of chair, klismos 
(p. 222), but above all the cupboard with doors, armarium, and, conse- 
quently, our bookcase was a Greek invention. Cf. C. Wendel, Gött. 
Nachr. 1947, pp. 15 ff. The postal service was created not by the 
Persian kings (p. 495), but by the Assyrians. It is erroneous that 
Antioch was the first city to have its streets lit (p. 531). Cf. Ros- 
tovtzeflf, Soc. Hist. of the Hellenistic World, p. 416. On the use of 
machinery cf. S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), p. 
177. The date of Hero of Alexandria (p. 708) is approximately fixed 
by his reference to the eclipse of A.D. 62, Cf. O. Neugebauer, Exact 
Sciences in Antiquity (1957), p. 178. The Victory of Samothrace cannot 
be connected with the battle at Cos (p. 566). On the same page there 
are some strange misstatements about Greek warships. Aleohol was not 
discovered in Italy about 1100 (p. 141) since the earliest Latin work 
about it goes back to a Greek original. Cf. H. Diels, Die Entdeckung 
des Alkohols (Abh. Berl, Akad., 1913). 
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built by the Greek engineer Harpalus, was kept together by cables 
made of flax and papyrus. No reader of the book will suspect the 
role of the runner in Greek communications. Cf. now H. Bengtson, 
Symb. Osl, XXXIII (1956), pp. 35 f. Roman eonerete receives 
an empty praise (p. 410), but the author does not tell us about its 
specifications. Cf. Rev. Ét. Anc., 1935, p. 397. In the section on 
Roman roads (pp. 500-8), we miss the most needed information: 
was metalling good or bad? Was the Roman network of roads still 
serviceable for the economie revival in the high Middle Ages? The 
author of the metallurgie chapter refers (p. 62) to the “striking 
results" of E. Salin's research on the composition of weapons (he 
does not know the Russian work of B. A. Kolehin [1953] on the 
same subject), but does not explain the allusion. The historically 
capital fact (if it is a fact proved by metallographie examination) 
that the sword of Germanie invasion was of highest quality is not 
mentioned, and Germanie sword-blades, “ more precious than gold,” 
sent to Theodorie oddly figure as an example of ornamentation 
of weapons (p. 457). Again, p. 456, we hear that a Norse hero 
had to straighten his iron sword when it smote armor. Polybius 
tells the same about a Celtic sword, and is disbelieved by arche- 
ologists. Cf. A. Grenier, Les Gaulois (1945), p. 200. The problem, 
whieh is patently technologieal, is not mentioned in the volume under 
review. 

Two hundred years ago d'Alembert defined the task of the history 
of art and sciences as to describe the advance of knowledge and its 
impediments. Cf. E. Cassirer, The Philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment (1955), p. 224. On p. 1 of this Oxford History we now learn 
that “ technology was despised by Greek writers," and we hear again 
and again (e.g. pp. 604 and 638) that this attitude caused or at 
least contributed to the immaturity of ancient technology. But it is 
quite impossible to generalize about “the Greeks” in this way. 
Plato himself speaks ironically of the aristocratie Callicles, who 
would not want his daughter to marry a son of a pnyavoroids. 
Yet, the engineer may save the city (Gorg. 512). For Seneea (Ep., 
88,22), who follows Poseidonius, machinatores are just makers of 
slot-maehines for a eountry fair. But an engineer, his contemporary, 
retorts: the philosophers preach calmness of mind (atarazia). But 
their logomachy cannot help. By constructing artillery, the engi- 
neer creates the feeling of security in a city and thus puts one’s 
mind at ease (Hero, Belopoeica, Praef.). Again, speaking of “the 
Greeks ” let us think of the time element. For Herodotus (VII, 24), 
Xerxes’ digging of a canal across Athos was done peyarodpootyns 
éveka, (should we translate: highmindedness or ostentation?). But for 
Aelian (V. H., IX, 18), it is an expression of disbelief in the wisdom 
of the Creator. The same attitude appears in the story that the 
“automobile” (rò óuáfov . . . a)TÓuarov) offered by Dionysius 
of Syracuse offended the god of Delphi. Cf. Epist. Socr., 33 and 
J. Sykutris, Die Briefe des Socrates (1933), p. 94. We are in the 
age of the Antonines and Severi where the good old expression 
eù ópovóy already sounded like French bien penser. Cf. e.g. Lucian, 
Philops., 8.5 The historian would be thankful if technologists could 


? Artemidorus, and Galen, his contemporary, both appeal to experience. 
But Artemidorus’ tests refer to the meaning of dreams. 
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throw some light on Dionysus’ *self-moving carriage" or on the 
Panathenaic carriage of Herodes Atticus which was drawn from 
the Ceramieus to the Areopagus not by draught animals but “ by 
subterranean machinery,” as Philostratus tells us. In any case, in 
the great age of Greek science there was no disdain for technology. 
An ordinary Greek settler in Ptolemaic Egypt could write to the 
King suggesting a new irrigation machine. Cf. R. Boehm, VEn- 
teuxis de Varsovie (1953).* In the school lists of famous men seven 
mechanikot had also their place. Cf. H. Diels, Antike Technik 
(1924), p. 30. Under Augustus, Vitruvius (De Arch., I, 1, 16) still 
counts among the greatest men the inventors such as Archimedes 
who left many mechanical appliances to posterity. Yet, the chief 
problem (alluded to on p. 638) remains: that of the relation between 
science and technology in Greece. We are told that the new chimneys 
of Franklin and Rumford contributed essentially to the scientific 
study of combustion and, hence, to the founding of chemistry by 
Lavoisier. Cf. Ch. Morizée, in Hommage à L. Febvre, I (1953), 
p. 85. In elassieal Greece architects were also occupied with smoke 
and draught. Cf. V. Svoronos-Hadjimiehalis, B. C. H., 1956, pp. 
483 ff. But it does not seem that this helped Greek chemistry. Why? 

The Oxford History does not help answer this and dozens of 
similar questions. Furthermore, rarity of references and meagre 
bibliographies reduce the value of the book as a standard work of 
information. This handsome, portly volume will be of less help to 
historians than we had hoped. 

Evias J. BIOKERMAN. 


GARRETT MATTINGLY. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. XXIV. Rome, 
1956. Pp. 264; 35 pls. 


This volume of the Memoirs contains seven interesting papers of 
which five are archaeological and two essentially historical in content. 
Two of the papers supplement earlier contributions to the Memoirs. 
First, Gorham Philips Stevens describes (pp. 31-46) a machine for 
drawing the volute of the capital of the Temple of Athena at Priene; 
this is a sequel to an earlier paper in Vol. IX (1931). Second, 
Howard Comfort (pp. 47-59) deals with the terra sigillata in the 
Olcott Collection which reeeived insufficient notice in the Memoirs of 
1929 (Vol. VII). Sculpture is represented in the current volume by 
an analysis of a colossal head of Polyphemus in the R. L. Ashman 
Collection (Robert E. Hecht, Jr., pp. 135-45), and there is an im- 
portant topographical study, “ La centuriazione di Cosa," by Ferdi- 
nando Castagnoli (pp. 147-65). 

Of the archaeological papers, however, the one calculated to arouse 
most interest is that by Edwin Daisley Thatcher, “ The Open Rooms 
of the Terme del Foro at Ostia” (pp. 167-264), in which he demon- 
strates the functions of the various rooms in these baths: one for 


* Eratosthenes invented and set up in a temple of Alexandria an 
instrument for finding mean proportional lines. His name does not occur 
in the volume under review, where, except for alchemy, scientific instru- 
ments, such as those used by ancient oculists, and so on, are passed over. 
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sun-bathing, a laconicum, a solar tepidarium, and so on. Much that 
he has disclosed about these baths at Ostia may serve to elarify the 
arrangement of baths at Rome itself. 

The first of the historical papers is entitled, “ Trebula Suffenas 
and the Plautii Silvani" (pp. 7-30). In this, Lily Ross Taylor finds 
support for the identification of Ciciliano on the left bank of the 
Anio as the probable site of Trebula Suffenas and very neatly con- 
nects the great family of the Plautii Silvani with this town. 

A major contribution to this volume of the Memoirs is a paper 
by Mason Hammond, “The Transmission of the Powers of the 
Roman Emperor from the Death of Nero in A.D. 68 to that of 
Alexander Severus in A.D. 285” (pp. 61-133). Hammond main- 
tains that from Augustus to the Severi there were three lines of 
development in the position of the Roman emperor. First, the “ first 
citizen ” as exemplified by Augustus, the princeps who possessed 
specific powers, prerogatives, and duties, had become by the end of 
the second century a monarch whose position and power were 
limited only by tradition and convention. The confirmation of a 
new emperor by the senate was required, but it was a mere formality 
since the succession was dictated either by the previous emperor or 
by the support of a claimant by the army. Second, military support 
was recognized as the bulwark of imperial power even when the 
succession was prearranged. Third, heredity, either natural or adop- 
tive, consolidated the status of a destined successor. 

By considering, ease by ease, the circumstances of the imperial 
succession from Tiberius to Alexander Severus, Hammond concludes 
that the critical moment in the transition from the Augustan princi- 
pate to the later monarchy came with the civil wars which followed 
the suicide of Nero. The Lex de Imperio Vespasiani is characterized 
as an omnibus bill which suggests that the emperor now enjoyed not 
powers but a power whose scope could be defined by a single act. 
The need for ensuring the peaceful succession to the throne led to 
the use of the principle of heredity. The trend from principate to 
monarchy did not derive from a conscious policy followed by the 
emperors but from deep-seated points of view and pressures. 

On the whole, Hammond’s position seems reasonably sound; it 
could hardly be called unconventional. In the matter of hereditary 
succession, it might have been emphasized that family connections 
had always been very important in Roman polities, and, in addition, 
that the apotheosis of Julius Caesar and his successors gave the heirs 
and relatives of deified statesmen a very special position which was 
superior to that of other potential claimants to the throne. Heredi- 
tary succession was the natural solution to the problem, and the 
arrangements necessitated by the historical accident of childlessness 
from Nerva to Antoninus were the alternative solutions forced upon 
emperors who lacked eligible descendants. Parenthetically, the 
principate itself was the product of another historical accident: the 
long life of Augustus. 

There are, however, some specifie points in this paper which might 
be questioned. The use of the imperial biographies of the Augustan 
History might have been more cautious. These late, tendencious, 
anachronistic seribblings are difficult to employ; one should rarely 
accept a statement in one of these biographies without verification 
or support from some other source. Further, while it is undoubtedly 
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true that Commodus suffered deleterious effects from having been 
“born in the purple,” one might wonder whether his twinship really 
weakened his character. The aura of decadent gentility which sur- 
rounded the imperial family as illustrated in the letters of Fronto 
and Marcus Aurelius is sufficient to explain both the softheadedness 
of Marcus Aurelius and the defects of Commodus. Finally, it is 
curious that Hammond does not mention the efforts of Septimius to 
justify his claim to the throne; it will be recalled that Septimius first 
represented himself as the avenger and successor of Pertinax, and 
then later of the Antonines. This matter certainly has some bearing 
on the question of the succession. 


Tox B. JONES. 
UÜmiveRSiTY OP MINNESOTA. 


ALBIN Lesky. Die tragische Dichtung der Hellenen. Göttingen, 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1956. Pp. 229. (Studienhefte zur 
Altertumswissenschaft.) 


This book is indispensable for all serious students of Greek 
tragedy. Professor Lesky, whose bibliographies published in the 
Anzeiger für die Altertumswissenschaft are a standard reference for 
scholars in the field, here surveys critically the entire literature of the 
subject since the appearance of the relevant volumes of W. Schmid’s 
Interaturgeschichte. But this book is much more than a survey of 
bibliography; it is a treatment of Greek tragedy as a field of “ wis- 
senschaftliche Problematik.” On every controversial question in the 
field he discusses, with clarity and sympathy, the views of all the 
scholars concerned, and in each case evolves from the elosely-knit 
exposition a synthesis, a new solution, or a reluctant admission that 
with our present information no certainty is possible. The book is 
extraordinarily well written: in this concentrated prose the tangled 
skeins of scholarly research and opinion are woven into a pattern of 
clear and apparently effortless statement. Lesky’s hope that in spite 
of “concentration on detail” the book would “remain readable” is 
amply fulfilled. 

It is of course impossible to do justice to such a book in a review; 
the most that can be attempted is to give some idea of the contents 
and to comment briefly on some of the more impressive sections of it. 
There are four long chapters (The Problem of Origins, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides) and four short ones (Thespis, early tragic 
poets, late tragic poets of the fifth century, Rhesus and Hellenistic 
tragedy). The chapters on the three great tragedians follow for 
the most part the same scheme: Biography (with a very interesting 
section on the portrait tradition), MSS and editions, the surviving 
tragedies, fragments, dramatic form and language, and a final section 
of a more literary-critical nature dealing with special problems which 
vary in each case—‘ Fate and Guilt” for Aeschylus, the “ Sopho- 
klesdeutung " in the modern world, Euripides as “ Poet and Thinker.” 
One important variation is that the diseussion of the fragments of 
Euripides is incorporated into the account of the surviving tragedies, 
as far as possible in chronological order. “In the work of Euripi- 
des” gays Lesky “ we can recognize here and there ‘ Routine.’ Tried 
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and true motivs are lovingly repeated, means of expression once 
given form are used again in typical fashion. Often our knowledge 
of lost plays is so extensive that we can group them with surviving 
ones under their separate points of view.” The result of this method 
is that the reader leaves this chapter with a new and exciting grasp 
of the whole range of Euripidean tragedy.  Lesky's skilful juxta- 
positions and explanations recreate Euripidean tragedy as a whole. 

The most impressive chapter, at least as a presentation of a difficult 
subject with scholarly completeness and yet with clarity, is the first, 
“Die Ursprungsprobleme.”  Lesky takes full account of modern 
speculation (even the wildest of it) but returns to the Aristotelian 
account. “In spite of great reservations the trustworthiness of 
Aristotle must be reckoned as extremely probable, if not assured.” 
From this basis, the development of tragedy from dithyramb and 
carupixoy, he works his way in a tightly-knit and inclusive examina- 
tion of the controversy to an outline theory of the development which, 
though it contains frankly admitted gaps and uncertainties, seems 
the most convincing yet presented. He explains many of the con- 
tradictions in the ancient evidence on the basis of Pohlenz’ brilliant 
distinction between the Peripatetic and Alexandrian theories of the 
origin (the former insisting on Dorian, the latter on purely Attic 
origins), sees no solution, after a masterly discussion, of the problem 
“ Goatsong—Goats—Satyrs,” but finds the link between dithyramb 
and garvoixdy in the person of Arion and the transition from Dio- 
nysiae to heroie subject matter in the action of Cleisthenes of Sicyon. 
So far he admits Dorian origin, but the decisive step, the introdue- 
tion of speech into the musical performance, he reserves to Thespis, 
to whom he devotes a whole chapter. At the end of his discussion 
he quotes the dictum of Themistius orator: rpaywdias cóperal piv 
Sixvwrviot, TeÀeaiovpyoi 06 'Arrikoi womtat, Whether or not his con- 
clusions meet with general agreement, this chapter will surely remain 
for many years the locus classicus for a discussion of the subject. 

A significant innovation distinguishes the chapter on Aeschylean 
tragedy. He accepts without reservation the new dating of the 
Supplices, and discusses it in its new position after the Seven 
against Thebes and before the Oresteia. There ean be no doubt that 
it fits perfectly into its new place; the predominance of the lyric 
element is closely paralleled in the opening scenes of the Agamemnon, 
and Lesky points out that part of the dramatic awkwardness of the 
play derives from the need for a third actor. Thematically and for 
that matter politically the play makes much more sense in its new 
position than it ever did in the old. 

Lesky does not underrate the difficulties involved in accepting the 
Prometheus Bound as the work of Aeschylus, but after a sympathetic 
discussion of Schmid’s views (and the doubts raised by other, more 
recent critics) he concludes that the undoubted innovations in style 
and vocabulary are insufficient proof in view of the small portion of 
Aeschylus’ work which has come down to us, and that the attempt 
to fit the play into the religious world view of Aeschylus is “ eer- 
tainly extremely difficult, but not impossible.” However he firmly 
rejects the “Noch-nicht” theory of the evolution of Zeus, for 
reasons which he does not, for once, make entirely clear. 

On another controversial question of recent years Lesky takes a 
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firm stand: the Gyges fragment he dismisses summarily in the last 
chapter, with Latte, as at the earliest a Hellenistie dramatization of 
the Herodotean narrative. Apart from Latte's linguistie evidence 
he bases his dating on the fact that the play as a whole must have 
had frequent changes of scene, like the Exagoge of Ezechiel. 

Misprints, in spite of the fulness of the notes and the many lan- 
guages involved, are very rare. Tharpys for Tharyps (p. 172) and 
Haedlam for Headlam (p. 25) are all that a careful reading revealed. 

One last word. The impression which a review as short as this is 
almost bound to give, that the book is in the main a critieal bibl- 
ography, is painfully inadequate. There is a great deal of Lesky's 
own criticism in the book, and he is an original and authoritative 
eritie in his own right. The final sections of the chapters on the three 
great tragedians, particularly that on Sophocles, contain critical 
insights and formulations which reveal the author, for all his modesty, 
as the peer of the best among the host of critics and scholars whose 
arguments he has so skilfully marshalled and discussed. 


BERNARD KNOX. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


Ropotro MomwpoLro. L'infinito nel pensiero dell'antiehità classica. 
Firenze, “La Nuova Italia" Editriee 1956. Pp. x + 636. 
L. 4500, paper; 5000, bound. (Il Pensiero Classico, V.) 


Professor Mondolfo here presents a second, somewhat expanded 
edition of his classic work of 1934, L'infimito mel pensiero greco, 
returning to the task after many vicissitudes. He already had behind 
him a long eareer as professor of the history of philosophy when in 
1938, at the age of 61, he left his chair at the University of Bologna, 
because of the Fascist racial laws, and migrated to Argentina. Here 
he taught at Cordova and Tueumán until 1952, though restored to his 
chair in Bologna in 1944. After revisiting Italy for a brief period, 
he has now returned to Buenos Aires. One of the most broadly 
learned and articulate scholars in the field, Mondolfo has published 
numerous studies on all periods of western philosophical thought, 
those of his American period being written in Spanish. 

The argument of this book takes its departure from the popular 
idea that the specific mark of the Greek view of the world was the 
concept of limit, precision, and definiteness, whereas the idea of 
infinity, the transcending of limits or recalcitrancy to limitation, is 
characteristically modern, and foreign to Greek ways of thought. 
This interpretation, characteristic of the classicism of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, Mondolfo wishes to refute by showing that 
in all fields of thought and feeling the Greek spirit was capable of 
conceiving and appreciating the idea of infinity in its various forms. 

In refuting one extreme view, however, the author does not advo- 
eate its opposite, In this, as in his other works, he shows himself 
as an opponent of over-simplification, and emphasizes that his pur- 
pose is not to replace one abstract generalization with another, but 
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“to turn to the full concreteness of historical reality " (p. 551). He 
speaks frequently of the many-sidedness (poliedricità) of the Greek 
spirit. This sort of warning is still needed, and it is good to have 
this eloquent and learned expression available in a fresh edition. 
Certain sections may sound rather old fashioned to specialists, but 
a glance at some of the recent popular accounts of Greek culture 
shows the classicistie clichés still at work. 

The book has five parts, The first, which is introductory, has been 
expanded by the addition of a chapter on the tension of Apollinian 
and Dionysiae elements. In the second, third, and fourth, the author 
iraces in detail the applieation of the idea of infinity to time, number, 
and spatial extension, respectively, including in the last also the 
infinity of divine power. 

The fifth part, which is wholly new, adds discussions of two types 
of infinity which, reviewers had pointed out, were not treated in the 
first edition. The first of these is the “ infinity of the instant "—ihe 
elimination of the image of spatial extension in dealing with dura- 
tion, so that the present moment ean be said to be infinite. Mon- 
dolfo finds that as a problem in philosophy, explicitly discussed as. 
such, this is modern, but that there are indications of a similar idea 
in Aristotle’s dialogues, in Mareus Aurelius (“ The longest and short- 
est are brought to the same,” IJ, 14), and Epicurus (“ Infinite time 
contains no greater pleasure than limited time if one measures by 
reason the limits of pleasure," Princ. Doct., 19). 

The second topie of this part is what the author ealls “ subjective 
infinity " (Pinfimità soggettiva). This is the feeling of the limit- 
transcending power of man's mind. It is found in the contemplative 
ideal, in Aristotle and others, according to which man has something 
of the divine in him and ean assimilate himself to the aetivity of 
God. (“If reason is an element of divinity in man, the life of 
reason too is divine in comparison to merely human life, One ought 
not, following the proverbial advice, to think human thoughts being 
human, nor to think mortal thoughts being mortal, but to aspire to 
immortality, insofar as it is possible, and to do everything with a 
view to living according to the highest that is in him," E. N., X, vii, 
8, 1177 b 30-4.) A similar conception is present in the mysticism of 
Philo and Plotinus, for example, in which man's mind goes beyond 
the bounds of mortality. And in conclusion, the author cites some of 
' the ancient references to the limitless power of man’s mind and his 
potentialities for creative activity leading to continued progress in 
civilization which inspired similar humanist sentiments in Bruno and 
other Renaissance thinkers. 

Special appendices added in the second edition deal with rotation 
of the earth in Plato, the Philolaic cosmology, and logical antinomies. 
At numerous points the text has been revised slightly, and many of 
the notes have been extended or rewritten. The author has of course 
added many references to the literature since 1934, though without 
attempting to mention every item that might have been included. 


Epwin L. MINAR, JR. 
DePauw University. 
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Ernesto VALGIGLIO. Achille, eroe implacabile. Studio psicologico 
sull Iliade. Turin, Ruata, 1956. Pp. 126. L. 750. 


Various facets of Achilles’ character are treated in five of the 
book's ehapters. We first see the hero indirectly through the persons 
primarily affected by his withdrawal from battle. In Book IX the 
eharaeters of the ambassadors are illuminated in the course of argu- 
ments which are classified on diverse planes: juridical (involving the 
gifts), emotional-sentimental (appeal to Peleus’ advice), parenetic- 
moral (calculated to arouse sympathy in Achilles for fellow Greeks). 
On what appear to be purely subjective grounds and in spite of com- 
pelling evidence to the contrary, Valgiglio maintains that the char- 
acter of Phoenix is not a late interpolation, supplying as his only 
argument his belief that in Phoenix are found the unifying elements 
of the book as well as its fascination. 

Why did Achilles not yield to the warm and justifiable pleas of 
the embassy? The author states that it was Achilles’ pride, and that 
the hero did not know how to forgive, granted even Agamemnon’s 
genuine repentance. um 

Achilles is governed by Necessity or the Will of Zeus which tHe 
author finds consonant with the laws of human psychology. This 
view of the Homerie hero sounds deterministic; however, elsewhere 
ihe opinion is expressed (p. 9) that the influence of the gods is 
present but that human responsibility is very much a faetor to be 
considered. 

The claims of society conflict sharply with the hero’s adamant 
wil and he emerges “irresponsible . . . but redeemed by his warm 
and youthful temperament.” The reconciliation with Agamemnon 
is only partial, “a means, not an end.” The new passion of revenge 
for the death of his friend is seen to master the former passion of 
anger, but the anger is still there, concealed. Here on psychological 
grounds Valgiglio seems to be weak in supporting this theory: “ one 
cannot imagine a man conceding pardon and devising at the same 
time a revengeful death against another.” 

The fifth chapter titled simply “The Character of Achilles” is 
in many respects the most interesting and original part of the work. 
The author sees two forces, vópuos (conventional, external pressures) 
and givcis (natural disposition, and coextensive with the Will of 
Zeus) operating in the mind of Achilles whose passionate, vindietive 
nature insures the frequent victory of dois. vouos prevails from 
time to time, as when Achilles allows Patroclus to enter the fray. 
The ever-ascendant, irrational element explains, according to the 
author, the seeming inconsistencies of the poem, as, for example, 
between the Achilles of Book IX and of Book XIX. Taking this 
stand Valgiglio attempts to discredit the notion that the two seem- 
ingly different conceptions of Achilles are the creations of different 
poets. 

The view is expressed that Book IX is not a later interpolation, 
for it is absolutely indispensable to the unity of the poem, working 
out, as it does, the theme of the wrath. The lack of referenees in 
the books successive to IX is explained psychologically: it was 
natural fo avoid mention of the embassy which was to Achilles, at 
least on the conscious level, without any importance, and which 
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represented to the Greeks the most dismal failure, It is suggested 
that the Achilles of Book I, disposed to fight only in case of extreme 
necessity and for his own interests, is confirmed; the Arrat and "Arn, 
moreover, foreshadow the death of Patroclus which occurs as the 
result of Achilles’ catastrophic indulgence in his wrath: “ The book 
has, in fact, a profound psychological significance in the live repre- 
sentation of the internal conflict between blind passion and possible 
repentance, expressed in the graphie figure of the struggle between 
the Airai and “Ary for possession of the human heart.” 

This often interesting and enthusiastic work is marred by rhetori- 
eal excesses and needless repetitions. A fair example of undisci- 
plined and vague writing is found in the description of Book XXIV 
as “the book of restoration and katharsis in the Aristotelian sense, 
supplied as it is with the happy ending preferred in Greek literature, 
as in the eases of Odysseus and Orestes.” Many passages read like 
Seneca (with interpolations by overly ambitious actors). Valgiglio 
suggests that the loss of Briseis was the gravest thing ever to happen 
to Achilles. Even though a slave, she is loved, she is his dAoyos 
(although it is conceded that this may refer to Clytemnestra). Con- 
trasting this passage (p. 27) with passages from the text of the 
Iliad referring to Achilles and Briseis one is impressed especially 
by Homer’s “ elassieal restraint " in dealing with this romantic theme. 
Although the nature of the subject matter may not demand an 
objective presentation of facts, the author's obvious and prolonged 
preference for emotional effect to the cogency of logical argument 
will perhaps alienate the more scholarly reader. Too often one finds 
subjects randomly introduced although the inclusion of chapter head- 
ings would presuppose an arrangement or grouping together of 
material, There is an index of authorities cited in the course of the 
work the use for which is difficult to determine. References to the 
Homeric text are accurate; in two Greek quotations, however, x is 
used for y (pp. 34, 107). 


Rernoup L, Burrows. 
Miami University, OXFORD, Oxro. 


ALLARDYCE Nicott. Chapman’s Homer: The Iliad, the Odyssey, 
and the Lesser Homeriea. Edited with Introductions, Textual 
Notes, Commentaries, and Glossaries. 2 vols. New York, 
Pantheon Books, 1956. 


For every one who has read Chapman’s Homer there have been 
hundreds who have only heard of it through the remarks of Pope, 
Lamb, Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, or Swinburne, or perhaps only 
through the inspired testimony of Keats’ great sonnet. Even to 
most scholars of English literature Chapman’s translations are known 
only by reputation. Almost every literate person knows something 
about them, but usually the knowledge is second-hand and originates 
in the kind of lip-serviee which compact critical histories pay to a 
work too important to ignore and too unapproachable to elieit a 
serious effort at understanding. There is something vaguely dis- 
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honest in a situation where a book so seldom read is so often praised, 
while it hovers for years on end just beyond the borders of critical 
eonsciousness. If it is as good as it is commonly held to be, it 
should be read; if it does not deserve to be read critics should give 
it the quietus it deserves. 

Allardyce Nicoll’s edition removes at least one long-standing 
obstacle to a just appreciation of the first complete English version 
of Homer. At last this work is available in a scholarly and thoroughly 
attractive form. The first edition and most of the reprints, which 
for so long have been almost unobtainable, are notoriously difficult to 
read because of chaotic or arbitrary punctuation which magnifies the 
obscurities of Chapman’s style. Professor Nicoll has boldly removed 
this barrier, and his light pointing of the text permits the verse to 
move unfettered by merely mechanical obstructions. This normalized 
punctuation is especially important in the Iliad’s long fourteeners. 
Chapman habitually sought to bend this stiff and domineering 
measure into a flexible and expressive form by metrical and rhetorical 
variations in emphasis and thereby to avoid the overinsistent and 
monotonous beat of the seven accents per line. The complexities of 
movement and emphasis which this technique produces require 
attentive reading, but when the text is peppered with arbitrary colons 
and dashes—as has been the ease with all previous editions—the 
reader is likely to give up in despair. The necessity of a text 
punetuated intelligently is evident if one considers, for example, the 
eomplieated movement of Achilles words of comfort to Priam in 
Book XXIV, 463-76: 

* Poore man, thy mind is sear'd 
With much affliction. How durst thy person thus alone 
Venture on his sight that hath slaine so many a worthy sonne, 
And so deare to thee? Thy old heart is made of iron. Sit 
And settle we our woes, though huge, for nothing profits it. 
Cold mourning wastes but our lives’ heates. The gods have 

destinate 

That wretched mortals must live sad. Tis the immortall state 
Of Deitie that lives secure. Two tunnes of gifts there lie 
In Jove’s gate, one of good, one ill, that our mortalitie 
Maintaine, spoile, order; which when Jove doth mixe to any man, 
One while he frolicks, one while mourns. If of his mournfull Kan 
A man drinks onely, onely wrongs he doth expose him to. 
Sad hunger in th’ abundant earth doth tosse him to and froe, 
Respected nor of gods nor men.” 


Chapman strikes the warm, reflective, personal note, so rare in 
Achilles, in this speech, but the intricate movement of his thought 
and feelings appears only in Nicoll’s hight and intelligent pointing. 
The key consideration in such a passage is to reveal the intimate 
movement overriding the expectations of the formal meter, as Achil- 
les’ new mood is dramatized in a new rhetoric, a new rhythm, a 
new key. 

Even so, the quotation indicates the disadvantages of Chapman’s 
involuted and alternately periphrastic and elliptical style in the great 
“length of verse" which he employed for the Iliad. Nicoll’s text 
and glossary and notes present it in the best possible light, so that 
we may appreciate its variety in music, as he calls it. Some readers 
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may feel, however, that too often the variety verges on discord, while 
at the other extreme, a tyrannous meter flattens inflections. 

Despite Nicoll’s strong preference for Chapman’s Iliad over his 
Odyssey, the latter poem has two great advantages. The Odyssey’s 
pentameter couplets bear with more grace the stresses of inversion, 
enjambment, and shifting caesura than the fourteeners, while in 
more regular passages they do not degenerate into an inexpressive 
jog-trot. The virtues of the shorter verse are seen in the exchange 
between Ulysses and Achilles’ shade in Book XI, 633-46: 


“ Thou therefore, Thetis’ sonne, 
Hast equald all that ever yet have wonne 
The blisse the earth yeelds, or hereafter shall. 
In life thy eminence was ador’d of all, 
Even with the Gods. And now, even dead, I see 
Thy vertues propagate thy Emperie 
To a renewd life of command beneath. 
So great Achilles triumphs over death." 
This eomfort of him this eneounter found: 
* Urge not my death to me, nor rub that wound. 
I rather wish to live in earth a Swaine 
Or serve a Swaine for hire, that scarce can gaine 
Bread to sustaine him, than (that hfe once gone) 
Of all the dead sway the Imperiall throne." 


The surer rhetorieal eontrol and more fluent movement of the Odys- 
sey make it, in my opinion, much more readable. 

The second great virtue of Chapman’s Odyssey is that it pene- 
trates so searchingly into the themes and atmosphere of Homer's 
poem. Chapman felt he had a rare insight into the animating vision 
of this epic and saw the career of his favorite Homeric figure as a 
process of self-discovery in the course of which he discovers the 
prineiples of justice which preserve the community. The advantage 
of this approach to the Odyssey lies in its ability to reconcile the 
apparently contradictory qualities—of Odysseus’ ruthless “ policy,” 
on the one hand, and his stoie self-control, on the other—which have 
been emphasized alternately in the long history of Homeric interpre- 
tation. The original supports, I believe, Chapman’s view of Odys- 
seus’ evolutionary development, and Odysseus emerges as a much 
more interesting character than the more conventional views of him 
as an amoral adventurer or a moral paragon permit. Possibly 
Chapman overstressed this process in the expository additions by 
which he sought “to expresse and approve the Allegorie driven 
through the whole Odysses.” For a didactic person he nevertheless 
applied ethical bias with remarkable restraint, and if he at times 
moralized his song with little warrant from Homer one could defend 
his practice on the grounds that few students of Chapman have 
correctly understood his approach to the Odyssey. Future trans- 
lators and critics must decide for themselves whether Chapman’s 
claim to have “revived ” the essential meaning of the Odyssey is 
justified. 

The new Chapman’s Homer entails on scholars and general readers 
a great debt of gratitude to Professor Nicoll and also to the Bol- 
lingen Foundation whose generosity made these two handsome vol- 
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umes available at a price far below their cost. The edition gen- 
erously includes in addition to the Homeric hymns two of the 
“ Seaven Bookes of the Iliades" (1598), which Chapman revised 
extensively in his later version, as well as the pentameter translation 
of Achille Shield, an extremely rare item published in the same 
year. This makes it possible to examine Chapman’s evolution as a 
translator of Homer. The textual notes faithfully record the 
changes in spelling which the editor has made in the interests of 
consistency, The commentaries are invaluable in explaining Chap- 
man’s idiom and idiosyneracies. The glossaries help greatly to free 
the serious student of Chapman from frequent trips to the O. E. D. 
to find the unfamiliar sense in which Chapman used familiar words 
and the meanings of his frequent neologisms. It is no exaggeration 
to say that Professor Nicoll has produced the first worthy edition of 
these monumental Elizabethan translations, which should, at last, 
begin to receive the scholarly and critical attention which they 
deserve. ` 


GEORGE DEF. LORD. 
YALE ÜNIVERSITY. 


JOSEPH GIANGRANDE. Eunapii Vitae Sophistarum. Rome, Istituto 
Poligrafico dello Stato, 1956. Pp. xlv + 111.  (Seriptores 
Graeci et Latiné consilio Academiae Lynceorum Editi.) 


In 1888 A. Jordan pointed out that Laur. Med. Gr. LXXXVI, 
7T (À) is the source of all other extant MSS of Eunapius! Vitae 
Sophistarum. Lundström subsequently studied the manuscript, in- 
tending to prepare an edition of Eunapius. The edition never 
appeared, but Lundstróm's readings were used by Foerster in his 
edition of the Vita Libanii (Libanii Opera, Vol. I, pp. 4-8), and by 
Mrs. W. C. Wright in the Loeb Eunapius (1922). It remained for 
Giangrande, however, to establish a critical text of all the Vitae on 
the basis of a first-hand study of MS A. His work is therefore of 
major importance for the study of Eunapius. 

Giangrande adheres as closely to A as he dares. He leaves un- 
touched many oddities of form and usage, recognizing that Eunapius 
was capable of writing very strange Greek. Even when the manu- 
script reading is almost certainly wrong, he frequently prints con- 
jectures (whether his own or others’) in the critical notes rather than 
in the text. This procedure does not make for easy reading, but it 
has the merit of calling forcibly to the reader’s attention the many 
difficulties with which an editor of Eunapius has to contend. 

It is evident that Giangrande made a careful collation of A, and 
one must assume that on the whole he has reported its readings 
faithfully. Yet a few inaccuracies ean be detected even without 
recourse to the manuscript; they suggest that the final checking was 
not so thorough as it should have been. P. 4, the note to line 10 
properly refers to éxeiywy in line 19; ef. Praef. p. xxvii. P. 9, 
the note to line 10 properly refers to 82 of line 11; ef. Lundström 
in Eranos, V (1903-1904), p. 48. P. 32, 16, read Tpos Eioraécor. 
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P. 12, T, for bmróócoi:w read trdbeoty } cf. the error "Odwy for "Oéwyr in 
the Index Nominum (p. 110). P. 73, 9, for #provy read zjprvov; if the 
reading of A were indeed řprovy, a note would have been needed. P. 
76, 22, read móts. P. 80,9, read KadAipayoyv. P. 85, 4, read paxpora~ 
Toy; ef. Praef., p. xvi. P. 100, 17, read àAAà (oé 1s emphatic) ; see 
Praef., p. xxui. Where Giangrande's report of A differs from that 
of Lundstrom (e. g., p. 79, 11, where Lundstrom gives zpés rov Ücóv 
as the reading of A, Hranos, XXII [1924], p. 160) or of Foerster 
(e.g. p. 84, 24, where Foerster by inference from Lundstrom, gives 
éredeiEaro as the reading of A), Giangrande is presumably the more 
accurate. 

MS A improves the text at many points, sometimes confirming 
conjectures of Cobet and others, sometimes correcting an undetected 
error. Yet a considerable number of corruptions and lacunae remain, 
and Giangrande has undertaken to suggest some answer, however 
tentative, to every problem for which a satisfactory solution had not 
yet been found. By this means he gives his interpretation of the 
corrupt passages and at the same time indicates what he considers to 
be palaeographieally possible. His proposals are therefore instruc- 
tive even when they are not entirely convincing. 

In the critical notes to p. 5, 18 and p. 6, 9, “ addidi ” should not 
be taken as a claim to priority, for the headings are not new. The 
form xarnyotpmevos (p. 2, note to line 3), presumably intended as an 
ionicism, is extreme even for Eunapius. xarcAbGrero as a passive is 
surely an itacism for kareAc(rero (p. 23, 17, with note). P. 40, 18, 
Giangrande intended at one time to read rois vow éxovor (see Praef., 
p. xxix). P. 51,14, rà wdvrwy, the reading of A, might be defended 
as meaning that Maximus was thought to have grown rieh by seizing 
the wealth of others. P. 90, 27, the Herodotean parallel seems hardly 
close enough to justify the retention of 4 after zA5v. Occasionally 
an attractive conjecture is not included in the critical notes, e. g., 
p. 29, 2-8, the insertion of rà before ravrgoi (with the correction of 
eüvoías to ebowias; see Wyttenbach ad loc.), and Foerster’s proposal 
(p. 84, 23) to read 70 . . . érapxyoy 1n place of roy . . . érapyov. 
The following readings adopted by Boissonade deserve also to be 
mentioned: p. 54,5, gas (so Wyttenbach) for as; p. 79, 12, weve for 
pever; p. 83,18, rervygkós for reruynxévas; p. 100, 4, rapa XpvoavÜlo 
for rapa XpvaávÜwv. Lesser matters include the following abnormali- 
ties, which should be corrected: p. 16, 1, ef rë re (read ef to ri); p. 25, 
15, and passim, kaí roi ye (read kairoe ye); p. 27, 22, cuvynbds (read 
avvnfws; see L. S. J., s. v.) ; p. 28,23, and passim, retention of en- 
elitie accent after a perispomenon; p. 82,22, kaxe (read xáxe&); 
p. 97,9, koAaketa (read xodaxeia). There are mistaken accents on 
pp. 57,3; 79,14; 85,21 (bis). 

For ease of reference Giangrande has divided the text into chap- 
ters, paragraphs, and sections and has assigned numbers to them. He 
also gives in the margin the page numbers of Boissonade's Didot 
edition. At the foot of the page Giangrande includes, besides the 
critical notes, an identification of passages quoted or alluded to, a 
few references to parallel passages and to discussions of Eunapius’ 
language, and other miscellaneous items. These notes contain little 
that is new. 

The Praefatio, written in Latin that is at times as exotic as 
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Eunapius' Greek (e. g., “ nullo sit adiumento," p. viii), reviews the 
history of the text (pp. vii-xx), deseribes in some detail MS A (pp. 
xxi-xxxi), and tells something of Giangrande’s editorial procedure. 
After the Praefatio come five pages of Testimonia Veterum Auc- 
torum, followed by lists of MSS, abbreviations, and works cited.! 
At the end of the volume are three indices, the second of which, 
Index Verborum Notabiliorum, is unfortunately a scant two pages in 
length. In the Index Nominum, for Koyaray read Kovoras Or 
Kóvoravs. 

The volume is beautifully printed, in keeping with the traditions 
of the series to which it belongs. 


PuiL.LiP Ds Laoy. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


HEIKKI KOSKENNIEMI. Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie des 
griechischen Briefes bis 400 n. Chr. Helsinki, Suomalainen 
Tiedeakatemia; Wiesbaden, Otto Harrassowitz, 1956. Pp. 214. 
(Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia [Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae], Ser. B, Tom. 102, 2.) 


The personal letter was a well-known form of ancient writing 
which early received the attention of the grammarians and became a 
fixed literary type. That is why our store of ancient letters includes 
not only thousands of originals of all sorts from the Egyptian papyri 
but also collections, more often genuine than not, handed down in 
the name of literary figures on into Christian times. We possess a 
number of ancient manuals of letter writing, of which one may go 
back to the early Hellenistic times. The author, one Demetrius, 
refers to a predecessor named Artemon who edited the letters of 
Aristotle, so that the rhetorical study of epistolography may have 
begun in the fourth century and found a congenial home in the 
Peripatos. At all events, the letters of the seven hundred years 
covered by the author show certain standard characteristics which 
attest a strong tradition and discipline. 

The author is not the first to explore this field, but only the useful 
book of F. X. Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter (1923) 
is somewhat similar to this in treatment. Koskenniemi is concerned 
to define what he calls the “idea” of the letter, and he is not inter- 
ested in the substance of the individual letter. Literary epistles do not 
concern him, nor letters of state, and the greatest collection of letters 
of all antiquity, that of Cicero, does not contribute to his project 
because the letters are too individual. His letters are personal but 
not individual: “ Die individuellen Ziige sind selbst in den Briefen 
der gebildetsten Schreiber spärlich, und dies gilt in gewissen Grade 
auch für die literarischen Epistolographen” (p. 127). He is not 
concerned with external aspects of letters, either, and does not ask 
why the Romans dated their letters at the end, the Greeks not. He 
does discuss the stereotyped opening formula of the Greek letter, but 


1! P. xvi, note 3, Vollebregt’s dissertation was published in 1929, not 
1939; p. xxxix, 6, read Xpovexgs. 
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does not consider this in the light of the probable historical develop- 
ment of the letter form. Bellerophon may or may not have carried 
a letter with him to Lycia. No letters have yet turned up in the 
Mycenaean tablets, I believe. But letter writing was so active and 
universal a practice in the Orient that it must have played a large 
part in Greek life from the time they became literate, and this long 
tradition and constant practice may account for conventions as well 
as may the rules of the school masters. 

A letter speaks for the writer to the person addressed; if was an 
amicorum colloquia absentium, as Cicero said. The learned theory 
based it on the principles of philophronesis, parousia, and homilia; 
it was a friendly conversation under the pretense of actual presence. 
The same qualities appear in the actual letters which are preserved 
from antiquity, and find expression in standard formulae which can 
be traced from Zenon of Caunus to Gregory of Nyssa. These include 
the statement that one is writing to maintain personal contact, and 
the request to be written to in turn; here the existence of the letter 
seems to be the important thing, not any specific news in it, people 
only wanting “to keep in touch.” There are conventional adjectives 
of a friendly or honorific nature which reappear constantly. There 
are statements of one’s own health and enquiries as to the health of 
the other, greetings to all and sundry, reported prayers by Serapis 
or another for mutual health and success. There are peculiar forms 
of expression, such as the use of the imperfect and pluperfect to 
reflect the point of view of the recipient: * If you were well it would 
be well; I also was well.” All of these are assembled by the author 
with many sound and wise remarks, especially on the part played 
by the professional letter writer in all this, and a certain predilection 
in antiquity for the typical in preference to the peculiar. It is a 
pleasant book to read. 

I wonder, however, a little whether the author has really established 
what looks like his main point, that the essential part of the ancient 
letter was the formulae. He is not eoncerned with the Latin letter 
and mentions Cicero only in passing, but leaving out of consideration 
the preserved letters of statesmen and men of letters, and the letter 
as used by poets and rhetoricians and apostles and diplomats, I 
doubt that even the private letters among the papyri are so empty 
of content as he seems at times to suggest. At their best, certainly, 
they are of extraordinary interest, like the soldier letters in P. Mich., 
VIII. There is a letter in our Dura collection also, if it were only 
better preserved. The writer was a Syrian in the Roman army, 
writing to a centurion. He employs conventional formulae similar 
to, although not identical with, those found in Egypt, but he dis- 
cusses his military service, and if I understand him, describes a 
series of adventures in the course of which he deserted, was captured, 
was tried, and escaped. I do not know that a modern soldier writing 
to his old sergeant would be so frank. 

Doubtless this is all obvious to the author, and it is only his 
insistence on the forms which gives a slightly misleading impression. 
With them he has done well, and shown in this area of literature the 
traditionalist attitude of mind which is certainly a strong character- 
istic of classical antiquity. 


C. BRADFORD WELLES. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE ARMING MOTIF IN THE ILIAD. 


To Dante Homer was the sovereign poet, and to the ancients 
such was Homer’s importance that he was frequently .called 
“the poet.” Broadly regarded the question which has con- 
cerned a great many students of Homer is what kind of poet 
the poet is and more especially what kind of style did he have. 
Ás our total grasp of the whole milieu of epic poetry becomes 
firmer, many of the apparent dilemmas of the old Homeric 
Question appear in & different and less irreconcilable light. 
Through historical and archaeological research we know better 
the cultural amalgam of which the Homeric poems treat. The 
study of the literature of other peoples has illuminated the char- 
acter of heroic poetry. All this affords valuable new insights and 
controls, but the principal means of advance toward an under- 
standing of Homeric style lies, J think, now as always in the 
renewed study, with sympathy and care, of the text itself to 
learn how we may read Homer better. 

With the Homeric Question in its narrower forms this paper 
will not be directly concerned ; yet no discussion of Homeric style 
can avoid the question completely. We must consider what sort 
of stylistic effects it is legitimate to look for, and this will depend 
to a certain extent on our assumptions about how the poems came 
into being. For the present my initial assumptions may be 
stated simply. The Iad, as it stands, seems to me to be a fairly 
coherent poem which tells a more or less continuous story in a 
more or less orderly way; like all Greek literature before the 
Fifth Century it was meant for oral delivery. 

Any consideration of Homer's style today must begin with the 
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tremendously important work of Milman Parry. He showed by 
convincing analysis that the Homeric poems are oral poetry, that 
they are composed to be recited and that the technique of com- 
position is basically an oral technique. It is not clear, of course, 
that the poems were composed without recourse to writing; only 
that the basic technique is an inherited system of formulaic dic- 
tion. Parry's analysis did reveal an amazingly rigorous, almost 
in a sense rigid, system of versification which subordinates 
individual poetic style to metrical and grammatical convenience. 
The poet is equipped with an apparatus of formulaic locutions 
for transitions, stock descriptions, introductions, etc., a complete 
web wherein the poet has ordinarily one and only one locution for 
each metrical situation. Now, the great advantage of this system 
is its extraordinary economy. The poet’s task of selection in 
composition, of fluent versification, is reduced to a minimum to 
free him for other concerns in his story-telling. The great dis- 
advantage according to a modern aesthetic ideal is that the poet 
is controlled by his formulaic repertory. His “ diction is forced 
upon him; his choice of words is not his own.” The question is 
then one of the artist's control over his material. 

Consider a widely received modern view of performance con- 
ditions for the oral poet.? 'The scene is the great megaron hall; 
the time, after dinner when perhaps the eupeptic euphoria of his 
audience might challenge the most brilliant of singers; the call 
comes: “ Tell us a story.” The poet must be able to compose 
instantly; he must recall an immense number of lines; he must 
be eoncerned not only with verse-making but with the shape of 
his story and the attention of his listeners. It is not conceivable, 
so the argument runs, that under such circumstances he could 
do more than improvise a story cast together in ready-made 
formulas where economy and metrical convenience dictate the 
poet/s choice. This picture of the improvising bard has become 
a commonplace in Homeric criticism. Demodocus and Phemius 


* See especially “ Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse-making. 
I. Homer and Homeric Style," H.S.0.P., XLI (1930), pp. 73-147 and 
“TI, The Homeric Language as the Language of an Oral Poet," ibid., 
XLIII (1932), pp. 1-50. The fundamental research for his later studies 
may be found in L’épithéte traditionelle and Les formules et la métrique 
(both Paris, 1928). 

? Of. J. Notopoulos, “ Continuity and Interconnection in Homeric Oral 
Composition," T. A. P. A. LX XXII (1951), pp. 81-101. 
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are the prototypes. Though this may not be an essential matter, 
it may well be that scholars have tended too readily to identify 
the circumstances of courtly bards with those of Homer. It has 
been strongly and persuasively argued that Homer and his fellow 
poets in the post-Mycenaean Greek world recited principally at 
great festal gatherings.* Under such conditions recitation might 
well be less a process of impromptu versification. Rather prepa- 
ration, including reflection, selection, and meditation would be 
possible prior to recitation. ‘This view of the circumstances of 
performance, though not absolutely necessary, makes sense, I 
think, if one is to construct an hypothesis of composition in 
harmony with the literary quality of the Ziad. 

The poet does not create ex nihilo but rather ex multis rebus. 
Parry’s studies are right to stress Homer’s dependence on an 
inherited oral language, but perhaps suggest inferences. about 
Homer’s style to which Parry himself would not subscribe. Now 
I am prepared to argue that Homer in spite of, or perhaps better, 
within the confines of, a clearly recognized oral system is able 
nonetheless, at points, to achieve a “ plasticity,” a “ tractability ” 
in his poetic style which surpasses the mechanical limitations 
thought to circumscribe the poetic communication of an oral 
poet.* Specifically I shall be concerned to show that at one of 
the most traditional and fixed points in his poetic style, i.e. the 
extended traditional formula, the poet can create within the 
circumscription of the traditional a vitality which one might 
call an individuality of style—“ the expression of the particular 
color of the artist’s thought.” There is, of course, an abundance 
of passages where routine locutions carry the narrative business 
of the poem; yet my reading of the Iliad has suggested to me 
that Homer is able to develop relationships and interconnections 
by control of his material which deepen the meaning of certain 
passages. There is a subtlety in the use of formula beyond a 
traditional style of mechanical improvisation. The technique 
of verse-making is, I believe, an oral technique, but poetry of 
such high quality leads me to believe also that Homer worked 


? See H. T. Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Iliad (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 
14-18. “A poem of the length and coherence of the Iliad presupposes 
a panegyris of some days’ duration” (p. 14). Cf, C. Ifardic, “In 
Defense of Pomer,” Greece and Rome, XXV (1956), p. 120. 

t Sco C. M. Bowra, Homer and His Forcrunners (Edinburgh, 1955), 
pp. 1-14. 
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and reworked his poems, perhaps over a very long period of time, 
devoting even a lifetime to the shape of certain scenes and the 
Iliad as a whole. Consequently, we may imagine that Homer 
could mold his poem where he so wished in & manner not entirely 
unrelated to that of the writing poet.* 

Before proceeding to the major analysis of this paper I shall 
give one minor example to illustrate my meaning. In Book XI 
the star of Hector rises as Zeus guarantees the Trojan hero 
power until he comes to the ships and the sun goes down.? This 
is emphasized by Iris’ repetition of Zeus’ pronouncement to 
Hector. Hector shall have power until the sun goes down. We 
learn furthermore that Hector will die at the hands of Achilles. 
Seven books later Patroclus is dead; Achilles walks beside the 
litter upon which lies Patroclus torn with sharp bronze; and 
now the day ends. 


f f Ld 
"HéAwov 8 dxdpavra Boris rórva "Hon 
f 23 3 ri € ^ LEA , 
aépajev èr’ "Qkeavoto pods áékovra vera’ 
s7 * có Á oe or > M 
7€Àios uév €Óv, vravgayro ÒÈ OLoL "ÁxatoL 
; "— 
$vAoziBos kpareprjs Kat Óoitov soAéuoto." 


The sun went down, and Hector’s day of death is upon him. 
The passage is formulaic in language; ? yet the meaning has 
been enriched by a flexible adaptation of routime locutions. 
The repetition of the descent of the sun and the balanced con- 
struction of the third line (this may be an invention) is evidence 
of a purposive use of formulaic elements. ‘The adaptation of 
aéxovra véeoOa. from perhaps áékovre weréoOnv is brilliant, for in 
this phrase the poet concentrates the essential mood of the pas- 
sage, the sadness of the dying light. It is the unwillingness of 
the sun which suggests the pathos, and it is the repetition which 
enforces the connection. 

I should like now to illustrate in detail how Homer in my 
opinion utilizes one extended formula in different contexts to 


5 Bowra, ibid., p. 13. 

9 XI, 193-4 — XI, 208-9. See XVII, 454-5 where the same lines appear, 
now applying to the Trojans in general. 

1 XVIII, 239-42. 

8'Héuor & áxápgarvra, XVIII, 484; Booms wrérvia “Hon, VIII, 471 and 
passim; én’ 'Oxeavoio pods, cf. III, 5; déxovra véerPar, cf. V, 366 (déxorre 
mwerécOnv); dior 'Axoatol, passim; dvAómios xpatepys, cf. Odyssey, XVI, 
268; xparepys kal ópoitov wodduoro, XIII, 358. 
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reinforce a major movement in his epic and thereby to deepen 
the meaning of the whole. I have in mind Homer’s treatment 
of the “arming motif” in the Ihad.® 


The Arming of Paris III, 328-38 
The Arming of Agamemnon XI, 15-55 
The Arming of Patroclus XVI, 130-54 
The Arming of Achilles XIX, 364-424 


Here are four passages where arming is presented basically 
through the medium of the same extended generic formula. To 
state the problem crudely, are we to imagine that the oral poet 
each time he came to an arming scene pulled down off the shelf 
of his memory a ready-made formula and ran it off much as one 
might run off an old film, or did he use the formula in its con- 
text in such a way that it became a flexible or tractable instru- 
ment of poetic communication ? 
Here is the formula as it appears in the arming of Paris. 


828  abràp ô y aud’ dhpouow éüUgero TeUxea Kade 
tos "AMéGavbpos, "EAévqs moots Tkópoto. 

990 kvrpibas pev Tpóra, epi kvijpaat EOnke 
KaAds, ápyup£outy émuauptois dpapvtas * 
Beírepoy av Gapnxa rept ornBecow éduvev 
olo Kagvyvijroto ÁAvkáovos* T"J)pjooc 8 aùr. 
duct Ò d dp pow BáXero Sí os dpyuponhov 

335 XaAxeov, abràp enera odKos péya te oTtBapov Te" 
Kpatt Ò én’ iji» xuveny edtuKrov éOnKkev 
UGrmovpw* Sevdy è Addos kaÜbrepÜcv Evevev: 
etAero 8° dAkuxoy €yxos, 6 of radunei apype. 


In a long war poem such an extended formula is almost an 
essential piece of apparatus. One might suppose that it would 
recur many times, but the fact is that although there are a great 
many opportunities for the poet to use the formula,'? he does so 


? The formula for arming was given special notice by G. M. Calhoun 
(“Homeric Repetitions,” Univ. of California Publ. in Classical Phi- 
lology, XII [1933], pp. 1-26). I am indebted to Calhoun’s work which 
suggested to me the need for a more thorough treatment of the extended 
formula. This paper represents my first findings in a much larger 
investigation of Homer’s use of formula. It is therefore in a sense 
propaedeutic and preparatory to subsequent studies. Cf. C. M. Bowra, 
Heroic Poetry (London, 1952), p. 266; J. Notopoulos, op. cit., pp. 81-101. 

19 E, g, VII, 206 f., XIII, 241, VI,504, VIII, 388 (all references are to 
the Iliad unless otherwise designated). 
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but four times.’ The three lines (380-2) appear in each passage 
near the beginning without the slightest variation. This I have 
called the “leitmotif” of arming because it is fixed, it returns 
like a leitmotif and is unmistakable. It is also the constant 
against which the variations are reflected. We have, then, an 
introduction or cue lines (328-9), a leitmotif (330-2), and five 
lines (834-8) of a more or less standard form. Line 333 serves 
to particularize the arming of Paris. Interestingly enough, in all 
the arming passages except that of Achilles the three-line leit- 
motif is followed by such a particularizing-descriptive line or 
lines. 

Why does the formula appear in these four places alone? Why 
not elsewhere? In very general terms I think the answer is 
clear enough. The arming of the hero is a moment of high 
importance in the story, and the arming of Paris, Agamemnon, 
Patroclus, and Achilles each has its special significance in con- 
text (perhaps it is significant too that Hector is omitted). There 
is excellent critical authority to support the view that the long 
formula serves to heighten the importance of a new departure or 
an impressive moment. In the case of Paris the whole third 
book is devoted to preparation for a duel. After the rapid action 
of the initial quarrel Homer lays in the background necessary 
to his story with deft expository strokes. The second book shows 
us the conditions in the Greek camp; the third sets us among the 
Trojans, opening with a stirring advance of Greeks and Trojans. 


12 There are two other passages and a curtailed repetition where an 
arming scene is given more than routine treatment. (1) Athena arms 
for battle in Book V, 7331. (repeated with major omissions in the 
abortive assault of Hera and Athena in Book VIII, 384f.). Although 
there are some reminiscences of the basic arming formula, the panoply 
of the goddess is distinguished; it is & special arming. One may note, 
however, that the description of the aegis and helmet of Athena have 
affinities with the shield (cf. V, 738-42 with XI, 35-7) and the helmet 
(cf. V, 743 with XI, 41) of Agamemnon. Lastly, the spear of Athena 
is Bpi0b péya crifapóv, a phrase which is used elsewhere to describe 
Achilles’ spear (XVI,141, XIX,388) and curiously the spear of Pa- 
troclus (XVI,802). (2) Teucer arms in Book XV, 479 f. after his bow 
is rendered useless. Ajax bids him arm quickly with spear and shield. 
Homer describes the arming demanded by the context. But the descrip- 
tion is shortened; there is no introductory line; the first three lines 
(leitmotif) are omitted. The arming is tailored to its importance 
which is in a sense ephemeral; it has no consequences, Once armed, 
Teucer fades out of the action. 
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The general engagement is abruptly halted when Hector shames 
the bowman Paris to challenge Menelaus to single combat. The 
Teichoscopeia follows with Homer’s sensitive portrayal of Helen, 
then the swearing of the oaths, the departure of Priam, and at 
last the moment for the duel is upon us—a duel interesting in 
itself, but especially so because it is a duel upon which it is 
thought hangs the outcome of the war, the prize of Helen, and 
the fruits of victory. Achilles’ wrath may signify nothing, and 
Achilles himself be left without honor or the bitter sweet of 
retaliation. At such a moment Homer introduces the arming of 
the hero. 

This is the formula in its simplest form. There is indeed 
no embellishment. In nine lines Paris is armed, and with a fine 
sense of economy Homer arms Menelaus in one line. That this 
is an example of a recurring pattern is pat; that it is a generic 
formula? may need some confirmation. Consider the fact that 
Zenodotus athetizes lines 334-335. His reason for so doing is not 
clear, but according to Leaf Zenodotus perhaps noticed that 
Paris does not wield a sword in the duel with Menelaus.** Yet 
the arming passage states that Paris has a sword. He ought to 
use it, if he hasit. There is a contradiction ; this must be set to 
rights, and therefore the two offending lines must go. But is not 
the point rather this? Here is a general formula. A warrior 
gets a sword in the formula, and a sword he must get in the 
poem. He does not have to use it. On the other hand, it should 
not be inferred that Homer will be so subservient to a formula 
as, for example, to mount Paris upon a chariot when the duel is 
to be fought on foot. The chariot and the yoking of horses does 


24 Not only are there recurring formulas in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
there are also what may be called repeated passages. The former are 
generic in character, having to do with feasting, sacrifices, setting sail, 
bathing, supplieation, the fall of the warrior, ete.; the latter are par- 
ticular and specific, e.g. the words which Agamemnon speaks proposing 
flight in Book II are repeated verbatim by Agamemnon in Book IX 
or the many commands conveyed from commander to messenger to 
recipient, In short, I shall use recurring formula for the generic and 
repeated passage for the particular. 

3? W. Leaf, The Iliad, I, 2nd ed. (London, 1902), p. 144. Ci. G. M. 
Bolling, The Ezternal Evidence of Interpolation in Homer (Oxford, 
1925), p. 83, “ Paris had come to the field as an archer, and as such 
wearing a sword... The vulgate is either a mistaken effort to supply 
the sword, or a thoughtless slipping into the formula of II and T." 
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become a part of the arming procedure later when it is appro- 
priate. What this does mean is simply that the passage is 
generic and formulaic. Precisely the same situation arises in 
the arming of Achilles. We are told that Hephaestus has made 
special “tin greaves? (XVIII, 613) for Achilles, and indeed 
in the battle Achilles has * tin greaves ”; but when he is arming, 
he puts on ordinary greaves, not specifically tin greaves. There 
18, moreover, a kind of ritualistic order in the arming sequence 
whieh confirms the supposition that we are dealing with generic 
formula. Despite the variations in the basic formula, and there 
are variations as will be seen, despite these, the sequence of 
arming is never varied. First in order are the greaves, then the 
breastplate, sword, shield, helmet, and spear always regularly 
in this order. 

I take it then that the basic formula appears in the arming of 
Paris. When it reappears in the arming of Agamemnon, the 
events of the story have reached a new crest which in comparison 
rather overshadows the importance of the Paris-Menelaus duel. 
The duel itself became in fact less a display of heroic prowess 
than a debacle which concluded with the humorous picture of 
Paris whisked away by Aphrodite in the nick of time and 
couched in his high chamber of love with Helen while Menelaus 
raged up and down the host hot from the battle and ferreting 
for his adversary. The aristeia of Agamemnon, however, pre- 
figured by his arming, is in deadly earnest. The impact of 
Achilles’ withdrawal has begun to be felt; the Ards BovAy is in 
operation. Emergency measures have been taken; the embassy 
has failed. Heartened a little by the success of the night com- 
mando raid in Book Ten, the Greeks are now preparing a major 
counter-assault under the anxious leadership of Agamemnon, 
lord of men. Dawn arises from her couch beside lordly Tithonus, 
and Zeus sends dread Eris with a portent of war to rouse the 
Achaeans. The cue lines (XI, 15-16) introduce as before the 
leitmotif of the arming hero. There are a great many contro- 
versial matters connected with this passage, but two features of 
it are noteworthy. (1) There is an extraordinary expansion of 
the basic formula. There are some variations in the lines, but 
principally there is expansion by anecdote and rich descriptive 
detaili* As it were by sheer extravagance the poet elevates the 


14 The breastplate is especially noted as a guestfriend gift and curi- 
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arming of the leader of the host to an impressive level. (2) 
There is a curious imprecision in the descriptive detail. Com- 
mentators run amuck trying to discern what Homer had in mind 
pictorially when he described the breastplate and the shield of 
Agamemnon. But just as Homer leaves in mystery the exact 
nature of Athena’s aegis, so it seems to me he creates here 
through suggestive association an atmosphere of foreboding and 
uncertainty which is most appropriate to the context and the 
subsequent story. Multi-colored snakes writhe on the breast- 
plate, looking like a rainbow which is a portent of Zeus (25-7); 
the shield displays grim Gorgon, Terror, and Rout. Snakes 
dominate the pictography. Athena and Hera thunder, and Zeus 
sends down drops dank with blood because he is about to zoAAàs 
ip@ipous Kepadds “Aid: mpoidyey—a shivering reminder of the 
exordium and the theme of the Iliad. 

In contrast with the sumptuous arming of Agamemnon that 
of Patroclus is rather a return to the directness and simplicity 
of the arming of Paris. Whereas the dramatic preparation for 
the arming of Agamemnon is of the most general kind, the 
preparation for the arming of Patroclus is very specific, develop- 
ing over a long stretch of the poem * and creating suspense and 
anticipation. ‘Two major actions culminate in the sixteenth 
Book to tighten the cords of the story. First, the seed planted 
by Nestor in the eleventh Book +° bears fruit in the sixteenth as 
Patroclus persuades Achilles to permit the Myrmidons to re- 
enter the war with Patroclus as leader disguised and distin- 
guished in Achilles’ own armor. Secondly, the Acs BovdAy in all 
of its inevitability has ground its way to the firing of the ships. 
The poet signals the crisis by invoking the Muses.” The 
Achaeans are in desperate straits as mighty Ajax, their last 
bulwark, is compelled to retreat with spear broken by Hector. 
* And the Trojans threw weariless fire/ on the fast ship, and 
suddenly the quenchless flame streamed over it." ** The response 
to this penultimate challenge is the arming of Patroclus. Achil- 
les cries out, “ Arise, godborn Patroclus; quickly on with the 
armor and I shall rouse the host.” 


ously described in nine lines, and nine lines are devoted to shield and 
baldrie. 

16 XI-XV. 17 XVI, 112-13. 

19 790-803. 39 XVI, 192-3. Translation by R. Lattimore. 
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Cue line and leitmotif follow in unbroken sequence. With 
its third appearance there is unquestionably a cumulative effect 
of familiarity, of impressiveness and now, I feel, of pleasure in 
the returning motif. It is the basic formula without the slight- 
est variation in form or rhythm. Even the particularizing line 
134° appears at the same point in the sequence. Patroclus 
arms as other heroes have done before him. All seems normal, 
regular, customary. Psychologically and in & sense physically 
the return of the familiar for a listening audience creates an 
atmosphere of smoothness, even perhaps a relaxation of tension 
in contrast with which the sharp departure from the norm which 
follows—a kind of peripeteia or reversal—is more strikingly felt. 
At line 139 the formula varies to give the first warning of the 
reversal. The poet constructs a line unique in the poem but a 
line which is a composite from the arming of Agamemnon and 
Paris. 


189 «elero Ò dAxipa Sovpe, ra of zraAá uw. apyjper.”° 
140  é£yxos & ody čer olov dudpovos Alaxisao, 
BpOd uéya ortBapdy: rò pey où Sdvar’ GAXos Ayay 
awddAew, GAAG py olos érloraro myAat “AyirActs, 
TIyAtdda perinv, rv warp dirw wpe Xeipwv 
IlgAtov èk xopudys, Povoy éupevat jpdeoow. 


The fact that the spears fit his grasp is significant here, and 
the poet has, I believe, molded his formula to the needs of the 
context. It prepares directly and effectively for the following 
line where the reversal occurs. Patroclus took these spears 
because they fit his grasp; “the spear of Achilles alone he did 
not take, that spear heavy and huge and strong which no other 
of the Achaeans could wield.” The poet has suddenly turned 
from the positive to the negative; the smooth progress is halted. 
Working within the fixed limitations of his formula without 
embellishment for eight lines, Homer, it seems to me, heightens 


w See Bolling, op. cit., p. 162 for the view that this line was altered 
after the Pisistratean text in order to bring the section into conformity 
with the exchange of armor. For Bolling's views on the arming of 
Patroclus see pp. 161-4. 


20 The arming of Agamemnon (XI, 43) 
elero 5° Akia 6oUpe Siw, kekxopuÜuéva vaAXko. 
The arming of Paris (III, 338) 
elero © GAxipov eyxos, 8 ol mroXáumduy åphpet. 
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the effect of the reversal which comes at the end. Not only does 
he vary the formula in line 139 to suit the context, but he so 
constructs line 140 that the emphatic pause of the trochaic 
caesura falls on oloy, as it does also in line 142 but with slightly 
less emphasis. The meaning of this reversal can only be, I think, 
to lift the range of our perspective and relate the arming of 
Patroclus with the main stream of the poem. Generous Pa- 
troclus, who is about to counterfeit Achilles, whose very life is 
linked with strong chains of friendship and loyalty to Achilles, 
Patroclus cannot really play the role of Achilles. Patroclus is 
not Achilles, and we are reminded of the foreshadowed death of 
Patroclus. Zeus has spoken (VIII, 475-6): Achilles shall not 
re-enter the battle until the fighting shall be in grimmest stress 
about the fallen Patroclus. Early on the day of his arming 
Patroclus had been sent to Nestor by Achilles. lt was Nestor 
who first suggested the exchange of armor, and this, says the 
poet, was to Patroclus the beginning of evil (XI, 604). Im- 
mediately after Patroclus request to wear the armor Homer 
says: ?! 


So he spoke supplicating in his great innocence, this was 
his own death and evil destruction he was entreating. 


At the moment of his most generous act when the story concen- 
trates on his stature as a warrior in the arming scene the poet 
fills the outer appearance with an inner meaning, poignantly 
foreboding for Patroclus and charged with violent repercussions 
for the wrath of Achilles. 

As did Agamemnon, so does Patroclus prepare for chariot 
warfare.? Thus Homer within the framework of the arming 
motif but beyond the basic formula completes the arming of 
Patroclus with the harnessing of horses. These are no common 
breed of horses, but the great immortal steeds of Achilles, 
Xanthus and Balius. With them is harnessed in the side traces 
goodly Pedasus, “ who, though being but mortal, kept pace with 
the immortal steeds.” 2% Modern critics have questioned the 
authenticity of the Pedasus lines. There is no precedent for a 
third horse in the two-horse chariot world of Homer. Actually, 
as Homer makes clear, Pedasus is not harnessed in the traces 
but is supplementary—-a trace horse. Of course, the divine 


21 XVI, 46-7. 22 N VT, 145-54. 52 XVI, 154. 
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horses do not require horse-power. Why then add Pedasus? It 
is not for his physical but his poetic use that Pedasus appears. 
If my interpretation of the arming of Patroclus has any validity, 
the mortal horse reinforces our sense of the mortality of Pa- 
troclus. In the sequel and at the height of the Patrocleia 
Pedasus is slain. The fate of the mortal Pedasus becomes the 
counterpart of the fate of Patroclus. 


It will not escape anyone who is in the least familiar with 
Homeric scholarship that my interpretation rushes recklessly 
into an old briar pateh.?* Separatists and Analysts tend to 
condemn as a late interpolation the exchange of armor. This 
is a complicated issue. Nonetheless, there is matter relevant to 
the trend of my argument which cannot be avoided. A glance 
at the apparatus criticus will reveal that the observant Zenodo- 
tus athetized line 140 and omitted lines 141-4, i. e. he eliminated 
all reference to Achilles’ spear. He did so, the scholia tell us, 
on the grounds that the lines are (1) inappropriate and (2) 
copied from the arming of Achilles (XIX, 388-91). On the 
other hand, Aristarchus thought the case quite the reverse—that 
the lines belonged here and were copied in the arming of Achilles. 
Apparently there is some room for doubt as to the correctness 
of either opinion. Since the work of Parry it has become in- 
creasingly clear that there simply are no valid grounds, when 
dealing with repeated passages, for maintaining that one is a 
copy, another the original. However, such a fine scholar as Leaf, 
who had not the benefit of Parry’s work, throws his weight on 
the side of Zenodotus. The description of a spear which is not 
to be taken is awkward. “The poet should enlarge upon the 
spear when it is taken, not when it is being left behind.”** I 
think the case is quite the contrary. If one listens to the poem 
as we have it, neither athetizing nor omitting, I submit that the 
reversal in arming is not only appropriate but essential to the 
meaning of the arming of Patroclus. 

It is obvious, of course, that if the exchange of armor is to 
be eliminated from Homer’s Iliad, Books XVI-XVIII must be 
riddled by heavy artillery. “ The intention of the exchange,” 


3* See Ameis-Hentze, Anhang zu Homers Ilias, VI (Leipzig, 1900), 
pp. 14-16 and U, von Wilamowitz, Die Ilias und Homer (Berlin, 1916), 
pp. 116 f. 

s W, Leaf, op. cit., II, p. 166. 
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says Leaf, “can only have been to strike terror into the enemy; 
it not only fails of this, but passes absolutely unnoticed, for the 
belief of the Trojans that Achilles has joined the fight is only 
momentary, and is amply explained by the appearance of his 
troops.” 7° But this is Homer’s point so unmistakably com- 
munieated. Patroclus is not Achilles; the ruse of disguise does 
not, and is not supposed to, endure for long. The exchange 
of armor helps to deepen the pathos of Patroclus’ impending 
death, but the deception as such appropriately ceases to have 
importance. The amazing economy of the poet is manifest as 
one looks forward to the further use of the exchange device. 
The armor seems tainted with a kind of fatality,?? as it were a 
talisman of death as Hector in his triumph strips it from 
Patroclus to don it like a gleaming shroud. There is, moreover, 
the necessity for new armor, and there is the salt in Achilles’ 
fresh wound when he learns that Patroclus is dead and Hector 
wears “ that fair armor huge of size, a wonder to behold, that the 
gods gave as a glorious gift to Peleus.” 7° Unless one is pre- 
pared to decimate this portion of the poem, the exchange of 
armor must stay. I submit, therefore, that Homer’s conception 
of the arming of Patroclus would be seriously altered, even 
marred, if the spear, i.e. the exchange of armor, be omitted. 
By combining formula and repeated passage, the poet blends the 
elements of his form to produce a meaning which is consistent 
with the trend of his story. 

The fourth and final appearance of the arming motif is the 
culmination of Books XVIII-XIX, the fulfillment of the Ais 
Bovdy and a prelude to violence. The long, almost excruciating 
epic retardation has raised the level of intensity as the raw, red 
anger of Achilles is inflamed by delay. After the formal recon- 
ciliation between Achilles and Agamemnon, the impatience of 


26 Leaf, ibid., p. 154. 

?! Of, XVI, 279-83, 423-5, 543 (Glaucus knows it is Patroclus), XVIII, 
130 f. 

28 X VI, 793-800; XVII, 200f. Books XVII and XVIII reveal and 
emphasize the sharp antagonism between Achilles and Hector, This is 
made concrete and direct as Hector seeks to possess (1) the body of 
Patroclus, (2) Achilles’ armor, and (3) Achilles’ horses, Patroclus is 
a friend; the armor, a gift from the gods and symbol of Achilles’ heroic 
stature; the immortal horses, a symbol by contrast of the mortality 
of the hero. 

99 XVIIL, 73 f. 
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Achilles, his singleness of purpose, his overwhelming desire for 
immediate revenge dominate the action of Book XIX. It is all 
that the wise Odysseus can do to restrain Achilles long enough 
to permit the troops to eat before the onslaught, for Achilles can 
think of nothing except fallen Patroclus. The gifts of recom- 
pense offered by Agamemnon and the sacrifice to seal the recon- 
ciliation are brushed aside, though for convention's sake accepted. 
Another time, says Achilles, when the fury in my heart is not so 
great. Not until the shame of Patroclus death is avenged will 
I eat. My heart is set on $óvos and alua and dpyaddéos aTóvos 
&yÓpóv.*? Tt is a delicate touch of Homeric realism that Athena 
is sent to infuse nectar and sweet ambrosia into Achilles’ breast 
that cruel hunger should not come upon his limbs. 

The final passage is the longest and most complex of the four 
arming sequences. There is greater expansion, more variation; 
there is also, it seems to me, greater subtlety in composition— 
a subtlety which could only be perceived against the sounding 
board of the familiar. How does it depend upon, yet differ 
from, the earlier passages which we have seen? 

The gleam of the Achaeans’ armor went up to heaven and all 
the earth round about laughed with the flashing of bronze, and 
then the cue line is heard as standard introduction—éy 8? péso 
kopiccero Sios "AxiAA es. What we expect now is the leitmotif, 
but instead four lines intervene before the return of the familiar, 
four lines which, I submit, create a new atmosphere for the 
whole arming—new in large measure because of a departure 
from an established pattern. 
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Paris arms for shame, Agamemnon for security, Patroclus for 
loyalty and friendship, but Achilles arms in anger and grief for 
gentle Patroclus fallen. The tone and color which is to pervade 
this climactic moment are set indelibly at the outset. It is for 
Patroclus that Achilles arms motivated by fiery anger flashing 
in his eyes and grief unendurable in his heart. From the ex- 
ternal manifestations of wrath the poet penetrates to the internal, 


90 XIX, 214. 93 XIX, 364. 
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tragic results of wrath, touching the vital center of the Iliad as 
a whole—wrath which produces grief and suffering, tragic loss 
from which may derive a firmer footing upon which to build new 
standards of conduct and new insights which may dry up the 
well-springs of Achillean wrath. 

Now follows the familiar leitmotif of arming in three lines 
(369-71), followed by one line of the arming formula (372), all 
without variation until significantly the shield is reached. 
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Line 374 begins with a word familiar as a line-beginning of the 
formula. Here, however, there is enjambement, and «&Aero is 
followed by caesura, a pause, and then continues with elements 
new to the formula. The shield of Achilles has merited the most 
elaborate treatment in Book XVIII. It is not passed by in 
unembellished formula here as we have noted the poet passes by 
the “ tin greaves ” of Achilles.?? The shield is far too important. 
It seems to be a kind of symbol of the warrior’s valor and is 
itself sometimes personified.? Leaf comments: “It was here 
(i.e. the shield) that, to a Greek, the ‘point of honor’ lay; so 
that the shield might be taken to personify the martial fury of 
the bearer.” ** Seven lines are devoted to Achilles’ shield of 
honor, of which six enlarge upon one aspect of its appearance: it 
shines like flaming fire. Round and red like the harvest moon, its 
gleam goes up to heaven as the flame of a burning fire which 
burns far up in the mountains. It is not, I think, mere coinci- 
dence that Homer selects the same word (céAas) to communicate 
the visual appearance of both the shield and the eyes of Achilles. 
The poet thus reinforces and circles back upon the introductory 
theme. The color and temperature of fire are the color and 


?3 Supra, p. 344. 

33 Cf. XI, 32, XX, 162 (Ootpyw dowlda, impetuous, on-rushing, furious 
shield). 

?* W, Leaf, op. cit., I, p. 470. 

33 Compare lines 366, 374, 379. 
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temperature of Achilles’ wrath, and his honor, symbolized in 
the shield, demands revenge for Patroclus. 

This reading of the poem is by no means free of difficulty. 
Line 374 has been suspected; it is the work of a blundering 
rhapsode, we are told, a freiflegender Hinschubvers, and surely 
does not go well with the following simile. But it is precisely 
the variation on the formula which seems to me both character- 
istic of Homer and meaningful in context. That the relationship 
between the gleam of the shield and tbe flashing of Achilles 
eyes is not merely fortuitous is revealed, I think, by & study of 
Homer’s use of the word eéAas. It is always associated with 
fire; it appears only thirteen times in the forty-eight books of 
Homeric poetry, and of the thirteen occurrences five are in this 
book, twice referring to the fiery, flashing eyes and thrice to the 
shield.$ Yet it is not so much the statistical evidence which 
persuades me, though it is difficult to see how such concentration 
of fire imagery could be coincidental, as it is the consistency of 
this interpretation with the immediate and larger context. 

The passage continues with only an occasional suggestion of 
the formula.*? Achilles dons the horsehair-crested helmet which 
shines like a star. Next in order comes the spear. This is no 
new piece of his panoply; it is, as everyone expects, the great 
spear of his father, heavy and huge and strong. Then follow 
the controversial lines 388-91 which were discussed in the arming 
of Patroclus.*® The lines certainly belong here. This is the 
spear which bears death for Hector. It is a special spear with 
a history. By repeating the full four lines Homer seems to me 
to have added another dimension of meaning to the arming of 
Achilles. Inevitably one is reminded of Patroclus who could not 
brandish the spear but for whom now in revenge the spear is 
taken. Here is both the power and the economy of repetition. 
The poet has wedded the twofold motivation of the arming—in 
retrospection there is grief and suffering; in anticipation there 
is anger and revenge. 


39 VIII, 76 (lightning of Zeus); VIII, 509 (Trojan watchfires) ; VIII, 
563 (Trojan watchfires); XV, 600 (burning ships); XVII, 739 (burn- 
ing house); XVIII, 214 (flame from Achilles’ head); XIX, 17 (blaze 
in Achilles’ eyes), 366 (Achilles! eyes), 374 (shield of Achilles), 375 
(fire), 379 (shield of Achilles) ; Odyssey, XVIII, 354 (glare of torches) ; 
XXI, 246 (fire). 

87 Of. 381-2 with line-beginnings familiar in the formula. 

38 Supra, p. 348. 
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With the final lines of the arming every reader of Homer is 
familiar, the harnessing of the horses, one of the most beautiful 
and poignant scenes in the Ziiad. The immortal horses which 
have borne Patroclus into battle, which have wept for Patroclus 
fallen, over which Zeus has pronounced his Olympian judgment 
of the piteous condition of men **—-these horses are yoked and 
harnessed by Automedon, that same Automedon whom Patroclus 
trusted first after Achilles. And now Achilles, all gleaming in 
his armor like the blazing sun *? obliquely censures the horses 
for their failure to return Patroclus safely to the camp. Xanthus 
answers, bending his head to the ground so that all the mane 
eame streaming down even as in grief for Patroclus,** and in 
his answer Homer blends past decision and future destiny by 
penetrating the anger and grief of Achilles with the immanence 
of his death. As death was the companion of Patroclus’ arming, 
so the pathos of mortality rides with Achilles. The great im- 
mortal horses could carry him away more swiftly than the blast 
of the West wind, but there is no recourse before Fate and 
Destiny. Confronted by his shortness of life, Achilles replies to 
the horses. He reveals not only the intense power of his motiva- 
tion to avenge Patroclus but the high quality of his courage. 


* Xanthos, why do you prophesy my death? This is not 
for you. 

I myself know well it is destined for me to die here 

far from my beloved father and mother. But for all that 

I will not stop till the Trojans have had enough of 
my fighting.” 

He spoke, and shouting held on in the foremost his 
single-foot horses.** 


In the arming of Achilles, expanded from a fixed formula, the 
wrath, the grief, the motif of the death of Achilles are all caught 
up to create a moment of great power and intensity in the poem. 

A reading of these four passages leads me to the conclusion 
that there is a real difference between the arming of Paris and 


88 XVI, 446-7. 

«XIX, 398. Sun, moon (374), and star (381) are the images of the 
poet to create a picture of the brilliance of the warrior in full panoply. 
The brilliance is essentially the gleam and heat of fire. It was, after 
all, Hephaestus, god of fire, who fashioned this armor for Achilles. 

“1 Cf, XVII, 440, 

48 XIX, 420-4. Translation by R. Lattimore. 
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the arming of Achilles, that Homer, as an oral poet, may se 
arrange his formulaic diction and his formula by variation, ex- 
pansion, even by invention that he thereby enriches both the 
texture of his verse and the meaning of his poem. The imagina- 
tive and creative qualities of his poetry are surely not the product 
of a mere mouthpiece of traditional stock lines and phrases, 
nor are they the second-by-second spoutings of a quick-witted, 
facile, oral improviser. Furthermore I think it is important 
that we ought not to be misled into limiting the study of formula 
to merely mechanical measurements—especially the long formula 
where the complexities enhance the possibilities of meaning. The 
arming formula is at no point, it seems to me, simply a con- 
venient and traditional ready-made package inserted when 
needed, for according to my view at each successive appearance 
it gathers power as a poetic instrument. Introduced in its 
simplest form in the arming of Paris, the formula is next ex- 
panded, thereby magnifying the arming of Agamemnon and at 
the same time suggesting the tone of anxiety and discourage- 
ment pervading the Achaean host. It returns in its basie form 
with Patroclus, now with the quasi-lulling effect of a repeated 
and familiar chorus from which there is a carefully designed 
transition to a reversal of mood. The exchange of armor, a 
mere tactical manoeuver in war, reveals not only the essential 
pathos of the arming of the gentle Patroclus but the impossi- 
bility of the travesty. The deception is appearance, the reality 
lies in the unwielded spear. The arming of Achilles is the 
climactic appearance of the formula. It derives its tone and 
its meaning both from its context and from the inevitable 
association with previous armings. In contrast with the arming 
of Agamemnon there is little embellishment for the sake of the 
impressive alone. It is tied as tightly to the arming of Pa- 
troclus as Zeus binds the cords of war over Greek and Trojan 
alike. It is Patroclus.who could not take the great spear, — 
Patroclus for whom anger and violent, outraged pas flash in 
Achilles’ eyes and grief weighs down his heart, Patroclus who 
died for Achilles, himself about to die. 
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LIVY AND STOICISM. 


There is general agreement amongst scholars that Stoicism 
became a doctrine increasingly attractive to the writers of the 
Augustan age. The attempted religious revival, reflected not 
merely in Vergil’s and Livy’s predilection for religious rites 
and customs, but also in Ovid’s Fasti and in the poetry of 
Propertius and Tibullus, must have presented acute intellectual 
problems to its literary sponsors. It is therefore hardly sur- 
prising to find poets like Vergil and Horace revealing im their 
writings a preoccupation with Stoic ideas. We all know that 
there is a sense in which the Aeneid can be called a Stoic poem, 
in that its central theme shows how the destiny of Rome was 
guided by Providence ;+ and when we note an increasing empha- 
sis on Stoic elements in the Odes, we may suspect that * the 
Stoic teaching was felt to be in harmony with the official 
Augustan revival.” ? 

Where does Livy stand in relation to this Stoic teaching? 
Remarkably enough, no systematic analysis has ever been made 
of the Ab Urbe Condita to investigate his philosophical views, 
though it is well known that he was a philosopher? as well as 
a historian, and it would have been the normal course for him 
to declare allegiance to one or other of the recognised schools. 
Such an analysis might go far to reconcile completely divergent 
estimates of Livy’s religious outlook. Bayet has laid emphasis 


* E.g. Aen. I, 205, 257, 382; II, 294, 777; III, 395; IV, 225, 346; 
VI, 66, 461; VII, 239; X, 31. For Stoic elements in Vergil, see R. 
Heinze, Virgils epische Technik? (Leipzig, 1928), passim; C. Bailey, 
Religion in Vergil (Oxford, 1935), passim; J. F. D'Alton, Horace and 
his Age (London, 1917), pp. 35 f. 

"D'Akon, p. 101. We note not merely Horace’s echoing of Stoic 
proverbs (“nature demands little," “the wise man is a king," etc.; 
see E, C. Wickham’s note at Odes, ITI, 2,17) and praise of Stoic heroes 
like Regulus and Cato, but more significantly the frequent use of deus 
(not di) as in the Epistulae of the neo-Stoie Seneca; see Odes, I, 3, 21; 
12, 14; III, 4, 45; 29, 29. 

? Seneea, Ep., 100, 9: . . . scripsit enim et dialogos quos non magis 
philosophiae adnumerare possis quam historiae, et ex professo philo- 
sophiam continentis libros. . . . 
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on his alleged rationalism: “Le rationalisme sceptique de 
Tite-Live le rattachait assez bien à l'esprit Cicéronien.” Livy's 
interest in matters religious, claims Bayet, is to be interpreted 
merely as evidence that he realised the importance of religious 
phenomena in ancient history, and our attention is drawn to & 
number of passages where an excess of religious sentiment is 
decried.* At the other extreme, Stübler maintains that Livy 
subscribes whole-heartedly to belief in the traditional Roman 
deities: “Dass Livius von echtem, unerschiitterlichem Glauben 
an die alten Götter beseelt ist, steht ausser Zweifel? * Such 
disparate views can be partly bridged by the recognition that 
Livy came to history-writing under the influence of philosophy. 
An examination of Cicero’s philosophical work, notably the 
De Natura Deorum and the De Divinatione, illustrates how 
some Stoic philosophers, in their concern to seek for Roman 
traditional thought some reconciliation with the Greek ideas 
which threatened to undermine it, were compelled to adopt a 
more rational outlook towards the State religion. 

The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate the evidence 
which can be gleaned from the Ab Urbe Condita to support the 
thesis that Livy wrote from a Stoic standpoint. The suggestion 
has in fact been made, but without supporting evidence, that 
he was a Stoic. But there is one formidable obstacle to any 
assessment from the Ab Urbe Condita of his personal outlook. 
The whole of Roman historiography, from Cato to Tacitus, is 
greatly coloured by Stoic cosmological and ethical theories, for 
Stoic philosophers dominated its development. Livy is the 
traditionalist par excellence; we must concede that the philo- 
sophical outlook inherent in his history, and the very language 
expressive of such an outlook, is common to Roman traditional- 
istic thought. Yet it is in Livy alone that the full implications ' 
of this Stoic outlook can be measured, for he alone of the greater 
Roman historians is concerned to present a coherent and inte- 
grated pattern of history reconcilable with Stoic premises. 


* J. Bayet, Budé edn. Livy, I (Paris, 1940), p. xxxix. 

5G. Stübler, Die Religiositat des Livius (Stuttgart/Berlin, 1941), 
p. 205. 

! E. g. by H. Borneeque, Tite-Live (Paris, 1933), p. 107. For some 
good comments on Stoic influence on his history, especially in connection 
with its ethical precepts, see L. Ferrero, Riv. Fil, XXVII (1949), 
pp. 1-47. 
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Tacitus can throw off the cloak of conventional Stoic colouring 
to state that he is not committed to any philosophical position ; * 
and the monographs of Sallust show the influence of Stoic 
ethical considerations but are hardly concerned to present the 
process of events as part of a cosmological pattern. Livy’s treat- 
ment of the wider theme of Rome’s history seeks to arrange the 
events of the past according to an interpretation inspired not 
only by Stoic ethical tenets, but also by the cosmological and 
theological views with which such tenets are closely connected. 

It is not, however, the rigid determinism of the early Stoic 
dogma which influences Livy’s approach to history so much as 
the later neo-Stoicism preached by Poseidonius, which finds 
little difficulty in coming to terms with much of Roman religious 
thought. This distinction between the old and the new Stoicism 
is Important. Bayet rejects the notion that Livy was a Stoic 
because he sees little emphasis laid in the Ab Urbe Condita on 
the omnipotence of impersonal Fate; on the contrary, human 
qualities are continually prominent in shaping the course of 
history. But the Romans’ attitude towards Stoic determinism 
is deeply affected by their traditional preoccupation with ethical 
considerations. The man who respects the rights of gods and 
men, who bases his religious, political, and private life on the 
virtues which the Stoics uphold, is regarded as living in harmony 
with Fate. Thus the man who follows reason and virtue, being 
in harmony with the universe, Inevitably succeeds, whereas he 
who espouses rashness and vice equally inevitably fails. This 
is the sort of determinism which Livy habitually expounds. We 
can see from the second book of the De Natura Deorum, where 
the Stoic Balbus lists a number of reverses sustained by generals 
through neglect of the gods,* how Roman Stoicism has enlarged 
the frontiers of its determinism in the same direction, under the 
influence of traditional Roman thought. 

We are here concerned with evidence of Livy’s Stoic standpoint 
not in his ethical teaching? but in such indications of his 
cosmological views as emerge from the Ab Urbe Condtta. 


7 Ann., VI, 22. For some good comments on the convention of Stoic 
language and its non-application to Tacitus’ personal views, see B, 
Walker, The Annals of Tacitus (Manchester, 1952), pp. 245 ff. 

? Cic., N. D., TI, 7. 

? On this topic, Walsh, A.J. P., LX XVI (1955), pp. 369 ff. 
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J. ATTACKS ON ACADEMICS AND EÉPICUREANS. 


Livy's account of the growth of Rome makes it immediately 
obvious that he could never have been attached to the Academic 
or Epicurean viewpoint. He gives it as his personal conviction 
that Rome was founded by divine assistance and the fates,” 
and repeatedly in the early books the gods! power is manifest. 
It is hardly likely that an Epicurean, in whose eyes the gods 
were indifferent to the welfare of men, or an Academic, who 
would have maintained an attitude of at least partial scepticism, 
could have proclaimed such an opinion. To this negative evidence 
can be added the fact that on occasion he vehemently attacks the 
viewpoints of the non-Stoic schools in language redolent of 
the philosophical adversary. Thus he praises Spurius Papirius 
as iuvenis ante doctrinam deos spernentem natus. Again, after 
relating how Appius Claudius avoids condemnation by his right 
of appeal to the Assembly, he depicts the baffled plebeians as 
saying .. . deos tandem esse et non neglegere humana. These 
and similar passages certainly read like professional thrusts at 
the Epicureans and Academics, whom Livy appears to confront 
in the spirit of a Balbus. 


II. Sroic DETERMINISM. 


More important as a demonstration that Livy aligns himself 
with Stoic teaching is a considerable body of positive evidence, 
which is to be found especially in the first decade. In these 
early books we observe the working of & mind which has con- 
cerned itself recently with philosophical issues and is still 
absorbed with them. His awareness that there is a symbolic 
rather than a literal truth in the traditional account of the first 
centuries of Rome’s existence allows him to exert greater freedom 
in interpretation here than in the later books.!? It is therefore 
in the early section that a philosophy ean best be discerned ; here 
above all the influence of Stoicism can be measured. 


10 T, 4, ]. 

11 X, 40, 10. 

1? IJI, 56, 7. These and similar passages are quoted by W. Weissen- 
born, Livy, I (Berlin, 1885), Hinl., p. 17. See also Stübler, op. cit., 
p. 80. 

15 See his remarks at Praef., 88 8-7. 
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(a) Use of Final Clauses. 


A careful reading of the early books shows us that the growth 
of Rome is depicted in such a way that its progress appears 
inevitable and predetermined. Especially striking is Livy's use 
of Final Clauses to convey the impression that a supernatural 
constraint was exercised to ensure that Rome was confronted 
with continuous difficulties from without and within. The 
whole of early Roman history is thus represented as a period of 
trial, in which the military and civic virtues of the Roman people 
are thoroughly tested and hardened so that they may become 
physically and morally capable of world-leadership. 

The most important feature of this extended trial is the 
pressure from external races. One after another they rise to 
challenge Rome’s supremacy, and Livy sees this as part of a 
providential plan.** So, in describing the challenge from the 
Volsci and the Aequi, he writes: ecce, ut idem in singulos annos 
orbis volveretur, Hernict nuntiant Volscos et Aequos, etsi abscisae 
res sini, reficere exercitus.® Here the Final Clause contains 
the notion of predestined fulfilment. So in another passage the 
Volsci ‘are again depicted as the inevitably recurring enemy: 
... Volscos velut sorte quadam prope ww aeternum exercendo 
Romano militi datos.® Even as late as Book XXXIX we find 
a similar remark about the Ligurians, and the particular task 
allotted to them is to ensure that Roman military discipline 
is not relaxed between wars: ts hostis velut natus ad continendam 
inter magnorum intervalla bellorum Romanis militarem dis- 
ciplinam erat. 

When the Romans are not troubled from without, they have 
to contend with domestic difficulties which confront them in the 
same predestined way. These difficulties are of two kinds: discord 
between the orders and the visitations of disease. In each case 
the historian, by use of Final Clauses, suggests the operation of 
an impersonal power which exercises their faculties to the utmost, 


1 Livy here invests with a philosophical significance a view long 
held by the Romans themselves, that Roman unity was assisted by 
external pressure. 

?5 TIT, 10, 8. 

"VE 21,2. 

17 XXXIX, 1, 2. 
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and develops their domestie virtues, notably concordia, con- 
comitantly with their military prowess :— 


X, 6, 3: tamen, ne undique tranquillae res essent, certamen 
iniectum inter primores civitatis patricios plebevosque. . . . 
VI, 34, 5: ne id nimis laetum parti alteri (sc. patriciis) 
esset, parva ut plerumque solet rem ingentem moliunda causa 
intervenit. 


It is not merely by the use of Final Clauses that Livy conveys 
this notion of the inevitability of internal discord when no 
external pressure is exerted. The arrangement of the early books, 
in which he constantly passes from external to internal crises 
and back again, gives us the same impression with sentences 
such as this: quemadmodum bellum minore quam timuerant 
dimicatione erat perfectum, sic in urbe ex tranquillo necopinata 
moles discordiarum .. . exorta est.** 

Whenever dangers from without and disharmony within pre- 
sent no problems, the Romans find themselves taxed with out- 
breaks of disease as part of the divine plan to keep them 
perpetually facing cerises. Again Final Clauses are used to give 
an indication of inevitability :— 


VII, 1, 7: inde L. Genucio et Q. Servio consulibus et ab 
seditione et a bello quietis rebus, ne quando a metu ac 
periculis vacarent, pestilentia ingens orta. 


VII, 27, 1: cum et foris pax et domi concordia ordinum 
otium esset, ne nimis laetae res essent, pestilentia civitatem 
adorta.... 


But though the Roman people is continually harassed by this 
series of challenges to her spirit of resistance, there is coupled 
with such challenges a supernatural protection which prevents 
her being overwhelmed by simultaneous difficulties of external 
war, internal discord, and disease. Thus we read that during a 
time of pestilence there was no danger from without nor dissen- 
sion within. Only when the disease has vanished do the other 
difficulties return: at ubi eae sollicitudines (sc. pestilentiae) dis- 
cessere, omnia quibus turbari solita erat civitas, domi discordia, 
foris bellum exoríum.!? On other occasions this protection averts 
domestic chaos by diverting the attention of the dissident ele- 


15 IV, 43, 3. 1° IV, 52, 8. 
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ments of the state against a common external enemy. Thus an 
attack by the Aequi prevents internal discord from deteriorating 
into open anarchy: . . . ulleriusque ventum foret—adeo exar- 
serant animis—mni velut dedita opera nocturno impetu Aequorum 
Corbione amissum praesidium nuntiatum essei." The phrase 
velut dedita opera betrays the fact that Livy seeks a pattern and 
a predestined plan in these events.” 

The significance of these passages does not lie in the fact 
that Livy claims supernatural aid for the Romans in these early 
years of trial. Roman historians from Fabius Pictor onwards 
had claimed that the gods were on the side of Rome; it was 
part of the Romans’ religious tradition that the gods would 
favour them if they adhered to their duties towards gods and men 
by showing pietas and fides. What ts significant, as revealing 
a Stoic outlook, is the impersonal method of depicting such help. 
In all these passages suggestive of the imposition of a period 
of trial and of a providential protection bestowed upon the 
Romans, the traditional deities are not mentioned. There is 
here a suggestion of a philosophic concept of godhead, reminiscent 
of the impersonal deity of Stoic physics—an active purposeful 
power working to a preordained end, immanent in matter and 
itself material.” 

The objection may be made that these methods of depicting 
Roman difficulties, especially the Final Clauses, are no more 
than verbal and rhetorical tricks. But it is surely no coincidence 
that they lead us in a definite philosophical direction. At worst 
such stylistic features would give us a valuable insight to the 
workings of the historian’s mind. But such widespread employ- 
ment of these expressions more probably indicates a conscious 
philosophical attitude in Livy’s account of the growth of Rome. 


(b) Fatum. 


Another important indication of Livy’s adherence to Stoic 
cosmological tenets can be observed in his usage of fatum. But 
here again we must distinguish between the old Stoicism and 


79 TTI, 30, 2. 

"2 Polybius uses a similar phrase, dowep éwirnées (I, 86, 7; II, 4, 3, 
ete.). Such phraseology, taken with the other evidence, is surely 
suggestive of Stoic determinism. 

?*3 Diog. Laert., VII, 134 ff. 
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the new. The old, strict notion of jj eipapuévg, the predestined 
end to which Providence (Ilpóvois) guides mankind, is in neo- 
Stoicism contaminated with the Roman religious view of the 
fata as Gotterspriiche, divine communications made through 
oracles, dreams, prodigies, divination, and augury. The later 
Stoics Chrysippus and Poseidonius both admitted that the future 
could be foreseen by these means because of the essential harmony 
(cvjmáÜea) of the universe linking the macrocosm with the 
microcosm; order or disorder in the smaller will divulge the 
same state in the larger. Neo-Stoicism therefore gives to fatum 
not the sense of an inscrutable destiny, but one which though 
predetermined ean be foreseen.?? 

Most of Livy's usages of fatum and fata either reflect this 
sense of Gotterspriiche which emerges from Roman religious 
thought,* or are merely conventional expressions for “ death ” 
and the like?* without particular teleological significance; this 
is the Stoic language which colours earlier historiography. But 
other passages suggest that Livy is interpreting events expressly — 
from a Stoic viewpoint. Servius Tullius’ plan to avoid the 
hatred of the Tarquinii by giving his daughters to them in 
marriage is described with the comment: nec rupit iamen fati 
necessitatem humanis consiliis quin invidia regni etiam inter 
domesticos infida omnia atque infesta faceret. Then a little 
later: tulit enim et Romana regia sceleris tragici exemplum, ut 
taedio regum maturior veniret libertas ultimumque regnum esset 
quod scelere partum foret.: Here, then, it is the necessity of 
fate (contrasted with human purposes to emphasise its super- 
natural nature) which brings to an end the fides and concordia 
of the royal house, and thereby paves the way for the entry of 
freedom. We see from this context the connection between the 
determinism expressed by Final Clauses (ut taedio regum 
maturior veniret libertas ...) and Livy’s concept of fatum. 


23 For feta as Gottersprüche, W. F. Otto, R.-H., VI, col. 2048. For 
neo-Stoicism's admission of prodigies, dreams, divination, etc., see Cic., 
De Div., I, 3, 6; 31, 66. 

"^ V, 16, 10; 19, 1; VIII, 24, 2 and 11; XXI, 22, 9; XXIX, 10, 8, 
etc. 

23 TII, 50, 8; V, 40, 3; IX, 18, 19; X, 29, 3; XLII, 11, ete. 

38 T, 42, 2 and 46, 3. 
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It is not merely in the first book 7’ that fatum is found in this 
strictly Stoic sense. In the eighth book there is the celebrated 
description of the disobedience of T. Manlius and his subsequent 
execution by his father Manlius Torquatus. Manlius’ acceptance 
of a challenge by the Tusculan Geminus Maccius in contravention 
of his father’s orders is thus accounted for by Livy: movet 
ferocem animum iuvenis seu ira seu detrectanda certamims pudor 
sew mexsuperabuis vis fati. These are not so much alternative 
reasons for his conduct as alternative methods of expressing the 
same reason; it is inevitable that ferocia and temeritas should 
be punished. The strength of this phrase with its clear Stoic 
connotation ean hardly be dismissed as a purely conventional 
utterance.** 

In Book XXV there are two further striking remarks illus- 
trative of Stoic influence. One of them is in a speech delivered 
by the spokesman of the punished survivors of Cannae; it is 
a piece of special pleading not to be attributed to Livy himself. 
But the phrase—faío, cutus lege immobilis rerum humanarum 
ordo seritur *?—has obvious Stoic associations. The other passage 
is more important as an expression of Livy's own views. Tiberius 
Gracchus experiences a macabre and ill-omened incident when 
two snakes devour the liver of his sacrificial victim. The 
haruspices order a renewal of the sacrifice, with the same result 
on two further occasions, so Gracchus is warned by them to 
beware of ambuseades. Finally we read : nulla tamen providentia 
fatum imminens moveri poluit. ? Here it almost seems as if a 
Stoie viewpoint has been superimposed upon the traditional 
account; Livy depicts the incident in such a way as to suggest 
that Gracchus was irretrievably foredoomed to death. Fatum 
here goes beyond the Roman symbolism of inevitable punishment 
attending on vice, for there is no hint of Gracchus’ neglect or 
guilt; this is the Stoic eiuapuévg in its original force. 

Though fatum and fata appear frequently bearing the tradi- 
tional Roman sense of Gotterspriiche, the passages betraying 


?! Against Stübler, op. cit. p. 4, n. 5. 

59 VIII, 7, 8. We note that this alternative, “the uneonquerable might 
of fate," serves to lessen the guilt of young Manlius, towards whom Livy 
is in general very sympathetic. 

3 XXV, 6, 6. 

80 XXV, 16, 4. 
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a strictly Stoic notion are few; but we have noted that the 
neo-Stoics accommodated their views to harmonise with Roman 
religious beliefs. And in the passages which we have examined 
it can fairly be claimed that there are definite signs of a 
Weltanschauung dominated by Stoic concepts. 


(c) Fortuna. 


In what light did the Stoics regard fortuna? As they postu- 
lated a universe moving on a predestined course, guided by the 
Intelligence of the world (Ilpóvow) to a predetermined end, 
there was clearly no room in their dogma for the figure of 
Fortuna/Tyche, whose essential characteristics are fickleness and 
malevolence. At the same time, the prevalence of Tyche in the 
Hellenistie world, where she was worshipped as & goddess with 
temples, streets, and city-regions dedicated to her, made it 
essential that the Stoic schoolmen should come to terms with 
her, and attempt to explain her within the context of their own 
beliefs. Both in Greece and at Rome they were assisted in this 
by earlier religious tradition. Pindar, in his Twelfth Olympian, 
hails Fortune as the daughter of Zeus, the goddess who governs 
ships at sea, battles on land, and the counsels, hopes, and fears 
of men. Aeschylus and Sophocles express less symbolieally this 
view that Tyche is the manifestation of the power of the gods.** 
At Rome, Fors Fortuna, a deity of Etruscan origin, had as her 
province “the incalculable element in life,’ as Warde-Fowler 
puts it, and was worshipped in many shrines as a respected 
member of the Roman Pantheon.**? Roman Stoics could thus 
explain away Fortuna in the same way as they accounted for 
other deities; each and all of them are symbols in their peculiar 
spheres for the world-Intelligence. Where fortuna is regarded 
more impersonally, she personifies the operation of this world- 
Intelligence; in the every-day language of Roman religion, she 
manifests the power of the gods. 

Thus for the Stoic fortuna and fatum are often identical. If 
Livy is to be consistent with Stoic teachings he must accordingly 
avoid reference to Fortuna/Tyche. A recent study of six key- 


*! Aesch., Choeph, 783-5: Soph., Phil. 1316. 
3? See G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rimer (München, 1912), 
pp. 256 ff.; W. Warde-Fowler, Roman Festivals (London, 1899), pp. 67 ff. 
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passages convincingly demonstrates that there is no evidence that 
Livy projects the figure of Fortuna/Tyche in any of them.” 
A further indication of Livy’s aversion to Tyche is his careful 
rearrangement of passages of Polybius where the power of Tyche 
is stressed. Now Polybius was writing in a world in which 
Tyche’s influence was at its height; and not infrequently he 
mentions her in the generally-used sense of a capricious, vindic- 
tive deity, though these references are largely conventional and 
without supernatural significance. Even so, Livy pointedly 
ignores them, or substitutes an alternative explanation when 
Polybius has attributed a particular event to Tyche. 

A good example of this can be found in a comment of Polybius' 
that the Boeotians were in such a parlous state that they were 
lucky to survive the Romans’ wars with Philip and Antiochus. 
He continues: ëv ye pay rois ens o) Steduyov, àAA' orep exirndes 
dvramodoow 7) TÓ% ToLoupevn Bapéws Edokev adrois érepBaivey. Livy 
ignores here the workings of Fortune, and writes: ... per multa 
tym. saecula, publice privatimque labante egregia quondam disci- 
plina gentis et multorum eo statu qui diuturnus esse sine muta- 
ione rerum non posseit.* Another Polybian passage describes 
how Tyche, as though to exact punishment for all Philip’s crimes, 
set upon him furies, punishers, and avengers of his victims, so 
that he was seized by madness. Livy again ignores Tyche, 
remarking that men’s curses on Philip were heard by all the 
gods (and therefore destruction for Philip follows) .* 

The impression that in these contexts Livy is deliberately 
avoiding mention of fortuna is strengthened by a number of 
other passages. We find nothing of a remark made by Polybius 
that Hannibal had tried to make peace, “ distrusting Fortune.” 3° 
Again, in his account of the fall of Abydus Livy has avoided 
the conclusion of Polybius that “ one is strongly inclined to find 
fault with Fortune” in the case of the Abydenes, whose fate 
was a poor reward for their bravery.’ And whereas Polybius 


°: H, Erkell, Augustus Felicitas Fortuna (Göteborg, 1952), pp. 162 ff. 
The passages are V, 32, 6-49, 7; XXI, 43, 2-18; XXII, 1, 5-7, 14; 
XXII, 9, 7-39, 22; XXVIII, 40, 3-44, 18; XXX, 30-31. 

"e Pob, XX, 7, L2; Livy, XXXVI, 0, 2. 

55 Pol, XXXIIT, 10, 2ff.; Livy, XL, 5, 1. 

= P., XV, 15, 5; L, XXX, 36, 9 f. 

7 P., XVI, 32, 5; L., XX X3, 19. 
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in a short character-sketch of Hannibal remarks that he was 
an admirable leader “when Fortune blew strongly and when 
it did not,” Livy writes: ac nescio an mirabilior adversis quam 
secundis rebus fuerit. Even where Polybius’ usage is clearly 
metaphorical, Livy avoids mention of Fortuna/Tyche.** 

But if in these passages Livy has preferred to make no mention 
of fortuna, there are elsewhere many occasions on which he 
clearly connects the word with the gods, with the clear implica- 
tion that it is a manifestation of divine power.?? This is obvi- 
ously consonant with the Stoic view of life, and it would be hard 
to deny that such an equation is conscious and purposeful. We 
read, for example, how Camillus was urging the Romans to 
destroy Antium, and how his speech was interrupted: inter 
sermonem eius—credo rem Antiatem diuturniorem manere dis 
cordi fuisse—legatt ab Nepete ac Sutrio auxilium adversus 
Etruscos petentes venvunt ... eo vim Camilli ab Antio fortuna 
avertit.*° This passage is notable because the remark about the 
gods’ will is a personal interjection by Livy, owing nothing to 
his sources; fortuna is depicted as fulfilling the divine plan by 
diverting Camillus from Antium. Again, when the Gauls’ 
supremacy is being wrested from them by the Romans, we read: 
tam verterat fortuna, iam deorum opes humanaque consilia. rem 
Romanam adwvabant. Xirkel may be right in his rendering 
“the luck had changed,” but the equation of fortuna with the 
power of the gods is surely no coincidence. Significant, too, is 
the association with humana consilia, the human means by which 
the divine power is manifest. A third passage is even more 
important, where Livy tells of the rashness and impiety of 


Flaminius: ... non modo legum aut patrum maiestatis sed ne 
deorum quidem satis metuens; hanc insitam ingenio eius temeri- 
tatem fortuna... aluerat.*® Here too we find the same intimate 


relationship between fortuna and divine and human activity. 
It is interesting to find her here clothed in the garb of the 
Hellenistie Tyche; she nourishes Flaminius! weakness to destroy 


38 P., XI, 19, 5; L, XXVIII, 12, 2. 
" 9 This is of course not to accord a separate personality to Fortuna 
such as we find in Dante (Inferno, Canto VII, 67 ff.). 

* VI. 9,3. 

*1 V, 49, 5. 

*? XXII, 3, 4. 
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him later. But in Livy the whole activity of fortuna has a 
thoroughly just and moral basis; she only appears to work at 
random to our defective vision, for in fact she symbolizes the 
just working of Providence.*? 

This is a concept of fortuna which we encounter repeatedly. 
Of C. Sempronius, for example, when he leads a Roman army 
against the Volsci, we read: tamquam constantissimae rer for- 
tunae fretus . . . omnia temere ac neglegenter egi adeo ut 
disciplinae Romanae plus in Volsco exercitu quam in Romano 
esset. Ergo fortuna, ut saepe alias, virtutem est secuta.** Success, 
implies Livy, is the result of courage, foresight, and discipline; 
to rely on fortuna without exercising these qualities is madness, 
because she attends only on those who have them. She is incon- 
stant only in the eyes of those who do not adhere to the Stoic 
virtues. The same point is made in connection with the capture 
of Veii; fortuna attends upon omnia summa ralione consilioque 
acia. ** 

We thus observe that Livy's view of fortuna reflects the 
traditional Stoic influence equating her with the divine power 
which ensures that a man ultimately gets his deserts. The de- 
scription of the Gallic capture of Rome is a striking example 
of this. Though here again the language is reminiscent of 
Fortuna/Tyche (adeo occaecat animos fortuna ubi vim suam 
ingrueniem refringt non vuli), a careful examination of the 
passage shows that Livy blames the three Fabii for their 
neglegentia as military tribunes in not conducting an adequate 
levy, for lack of military preparations and of a ratio pugnae. 
The defeat, then, is the result of moral failures, and fortuna 


* This symbolism of Fortuna as the principle of justice in the world 
is echoed in Horace (Odes, I, 35). See E. C. Wickham’s note ad loc. 

On this passage (XXII, 3, 4) see the comments of Erkell, op. cit., 
p. 166. His conclusion is that fortuna here is merely a stylistic orna- 
ment; Livy accounts for the disaster with the exposure of the temeritas 
and ferocia of Flaminius. In assenting to this view that fortuna is a 
personification of the process by which such vitia are punished, we 
must none the less be aware that Livy is philosophically preoccupied 
with her, and equating her with the principle of right order in the 
universe which the Stoics would label IIpóvota. 

** IV, 37, 6-7. 

*5 V. 19, 8. 

4 Y, 37,1. 
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represents the inevitable world-process which brings disaster as 
punishment for them. This and other usages of fortuna in this 
section of the narrative *' have an intimate connection with the 
words of Camillus: * Look at the successes and failures of these 
years; you will find that all ended successfully when you attended 
on the gods, and unsuccessfully. when you spurned them." ** 

The connection between the working of fortuna and such 
pietas towards the gods is also illustrated in the account of the 
battle of Sentinum. At the first onset, the Roman and Samnite 
armies are equally matched (communis adhuc Mars belli erat, 
necdum discrimen fortuna fecerat qua datura vires esset). It 
is only after P. Decius has performed his act of self-immolation 
on behalf of his country that the threatened superiority of the 
enemy is overcome by a sudden and remarkable transformation, 
and the Romans on the left wing get the upper hand (haec in 
sinistro cornu fortuna variaverat).? Here too we find an 
intimate relationship between the gods to whom Decius sacrifices 
himself and fortuna; and it is Decius’ bravery which is instru- 
mental in the Roman victory, showing that the gods work through 
the virtues of men. 

Apart from these examples of fortuna suggestive of the 
general manifestation of divine power in the Stoic sense, we can 
also observe many references to the sectional power which she 
wields; phrases like fortuna populi Romani fortuna urbis 
repeatedly recur. Such phrases may well owe their origin to the 
protective role of Tyche in such Greek towns as Syracuse,?? and 
some of them exist before the Augustan writers; Sallust, for 
example, talks of the fortuna retpublicae.5* But it is in the 
Augustan writers Vergil and Livy that we first find them in 
profusion. Perhaps the increased vogue of such phrases is 
attributable to a deliberate political campaign to inspire unity 
in the state by the suggestion that Rome’s progress was provi- 
dential. But it should not escape our notice that this notion of 
a “sectional” fortuna is easily reconciled with Stoic beliefs, 


‘TV, 42, 4; 43, 6; 49, 5. 

V 51, 5, 

+ X, 28, 1; 29, 7. 

5? See C. Bailey, Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome (Oxford, 
1932), pp. 136-7. 

5! Sall., Cat., 41. 
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and it can be argued that this new emphasis on the workings of 
fortuna within the body-politic is attributable to a Stoic approach 
on the part of Livy and Vergil. 

As an instance, when the Aequi and the Volsci are preparing 
to attack Rome, and instead suddenly attack each other, Livy 
attributes this escape to the fortuna populi Romam: hinc ex 
certamine Volsci Aequine imperatorem coniuncto exercitui 
darent, seditio, deinde atrox proelium ortum. ibi fortuna populi 
Romani duos hostium exercitus haud minus pernicioso quam 
pertinaci certamine confecit. If we recall the passages quoted 
earlier which suggest that Rome enjoyed providential protection 
in her early years, we realise that here Livy is reproducing the 
same idea. Fortuna is not here the equivalent of “luck”; the 
destruction of the two armies is one event in the inevitable growth 
of Roman power. In a still more striking passage later the 
identical idea is emphasised: deserta omnia, sine capite, sine 
viribus, di praesides ac fortuna urbis tutata est, quae Volscis 
Aequisque praedonum potius mentem quam hostium dedit.” 
There is no essential dichotomy between the dt praesides and the 
fortuna urbis, for the second expresses in a more philosophic 
way what the first conveys to the believer in the traditional 
religion. 

In these passages, fortuna approximates to the soul of the 
state, the genius that motivates it. Because in this sense it can 
be regarded as the spirit of the body-politic, it can not merely 
defend the Roman state, but can also be defended by the courage 
of its citizens. So we read of Horatius Cocles: id munimentum 
iio die fortuna urbis Romanae Rabuit5* And when a Roman 
army was betrayed by the rashness and inexperience of its 
generals, the steadfast courage of the troops likewise defended 
“what was left of the fortune of the Roman people.” 55 

We see here that the concept of a sectional Pronoia mani- 
festing the divine benevolence and itself immanent in the body- 
politic is merging with the notion of the destiny preordained 


53 IT, 40, 13. 

os TITL, 7,1 

BC TT 10,2. 

= VI, 30, 6. The fortune of the Roman people has here been diminished 
by the temeritas and inscitia of her leaders—an idea completely in 
accord with Livy's thesis that fortuna attends only on the Stoic virtues. 
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for a particular nation or group. There are many passages with 
this exelusive sense of destiny restricted to particular persons. 
So the appointment of Camillus brings a mood of increased hope 
to Rome, and the city’s future seems more assured. Omnia 
repente mutaverat imperator mutatus: alia spes, alius animus 
hominum, fortuna quoque alia urbis videri. Elsewhere we find 
references to the destiny of a household (fortuna domus), to 
that of various races—Samnites, Carthaginians, Greeks; to the 
Homans and Hernici together, and likewise the Romans and 
the Carthaginians in the inevitable role of victors and vanquished 
respectively. Finally there are references to the fortuna loci, 
the notion that a particular battle-field repeats its history.9? 

In all the passages thus far discussed, Livy has used the word 
fortuna to express the power of the gods or the Stoic Providence 
or Destiny. In other contexts, where no reference to divine 
interest or activity is juxtaposed, an awareness of Livy’s Stoic 
preoccupations can achieve an interpretation of greater signifi- 
cance. So we read how a Gallic army penetrated Latin terri- 
tory during a time of acute domestic discord at Rome, which 
reached its climax when a plebeian, M. Popilius Laenas, was 
elected consul. Then: fortuna quoque 4nlustriorem plebeium 
consulem fecit: nam cum ingentem Gallorum exercitum in agro 
Latino castra posuisse nuntiatum esset, Scipione gravi morbo 
implicito Gallicum bellum Popilio extra ordinem datwm.*? If 
we assume here not the apparent meaning of “chance” or 
“luck ? but the Stoic Pronoia, the whole passage gains in sig- 
nificance, for the providential illness of Scipio brings with it 
the opportunity for the plebeian consul to win military fame, 
and thus make his tenure of the supreme magistracy more accept- 
able; so he assists in the gradual transformation of the character 
of the Roman state from a narrow oligarchy to a more equitable 
system. Fortuna here plays an important role in Livy's phi- 
losophy of history; similar examples of her working through 
illness can be found elsewhere.*? 


eV, 19, 3. | 

5t XXVI, 18, 11; VIII, 37, 4; XXVII, 51, 12; XXXVII, 54, 24; VII, 
8, 4; XXI, 10, 6. 

55 V, 54, 6; VI, 28, 7; VI, 29, 1. 

** VII, 23, 2. 

°° VIII, 29, 8; 3, 7. 
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Similar is the concept of foríuna's endowing the new-born 
child with its faculties and social status. Here a direct religious 
influence may have caused such an evolution of the word. The 
goddess Fortuna was venerated especially by women, who looked 
to her for success in their relations with men, and for the future 
happiness of their children. Significant too are the attitudes 
of the philosophical schools, propounding here views markedly 
similar to each other. The Epicureans equated the word with 
the natural movement of the atoms comprising the universe; 
in other words, Fortuna and Natura are the same thing.” We 
observe how Polybius, reflecting Stoic influence, frequently 
identifies réyy with $óow in the same way.9? So in discussions 
of men’s natural endowments we find fortuna and natura equated. 
Of king Attalus we read: huic viro praeter divitias nihil ad 
spem regni fortuna dederat. Of P. Licinius Crassus and his 
talents, Livy writes: . . . congestis omnibus humanis ab natura 
fortunaque.** 

There are a number of occasions on which fortuna clearly 
bears the sense of “chance” or “luck.” This does not neces- 
sarily betray any inconsistency in Livy’s views. Just as nowadays 
convinced theists accept philosophically the notion of an all- 
embracing Providence, yet in their every-day speech are apt to 
be influenced by conventional language, so Livy uses fortuna 
(as well as fors and casus) in the sense of “luck,” whilst 
believing that all events are predetermined ; in the final analysis 
such luck is sent by the gods. One might quote several examples 
of the word in this sense.** In some contexts fortuna bears 
the sense of “luck” for deliberate purposes of characterisa- 
tion; so Fabius Cunctator depends on consilium and ratio rather 
than on foríuna.9 But these usages are to be found in speeches, 


*: So Lucretius (V, 77 and 107) uses the two words with an identical 
meaning. Menander, friend of Epicurus, expresses & similar sentiment 
&bout fortune (fr. 594). 

?5 See Warde-Fowler, C. R, XVII (1903), pp. 440 ff. 

62 XXXIII, 21, 2; XXX, 1, 4. 

*« IT, 12, 7 (Minucius attempts to assassinate Porsinna) quo temere 
traxit fortuna facinus, scribam pro rege obtruncat. XXVIII, 30, 11 
(sea-battle between forces of Laelius and Adherbal) cum inter triremes 
fortuna regente anceps proelium misceretur. . . . In these passages the 
emphasis is on the unpredictability of the situation. 

°° See Stübler, op. cit., pp. 113 f., for some illuminating remarks on 
the importance of this contrast in the characterisation of Fabius. 
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which Livy uses as a medium for effective characterisation; in 
his narrative, this sense of “luck ” is largely confined to clichés 
used unconsciously, such as rem (se) fortunae committere," 
fortunam temptare (experiri, segue), fortunae credere.®® 


In the speeches, we find fortuna used in a more unrestrained 
way, & feature attributable to the effects of the schools of 
rhetorie, where the teachers were almost exclusively Greek; the 
elder Seneca’s collection of Suasoriae and Coníroversiae are full 
of references to the fickle and malevolent power of Fortuna/ 
Tyche.? Livy regards his speeches as rhetorical exercises in 
which he depicts not his own views but those most appropriate 
to the character concerned. It has been demonstrated, for 
example, how Hannibal’s trust in fortuna is overstressed by com- 
parison with the faithful version of Polybius." On the other 
hand, a character of the best Roman type such as Publius 
Scipio, father of Africanus, in strong contrast to Hannibal lays 
emphasis on the power of the gods rather than on Fortuna/ 
Tyche.'* In view of the importance of characterisation in Livy’s 
writing, and the part which the speeches play in this aim, we 
should be foolish to look for his personal views in his use of 
fortuna in speeches.”* 


LÀ .-* . * * a * . - .- * * * * 


66 TTI, 60, 2; 61, 14; VII, 12, 11; IX, 12, 11, ete. 

** VIII, 35, 12; 37, 4; XXIII, 16, 7; XXV, 27, 8, ete. 

98 XXX, 30, 18; XLV, 8, etc. 

*9 Suas., I, 3; II, 15; IV, 3; V, 8; VI, 4, 10, 24, ete. Contn, I, 1, 4, 5, 
6, 10, 11, 12, etc. 

to Pol., III, 63, Livy, XXI, 431. In Polybius, Tyche is mentioned 
only once, whereas Livy intensifies the fortuna-motif by introducing 
her four times. Similarly in their versions of a speech of Hannibal 
delivered in Africa, Polybius (XV, 6-7) has Tyche three times, Livy 
(XXX, 30: here following Polybius) has fortuna no less than nine 
times. 

71 XXI, 40, 11. 

7? One difficulty which the Wortstudie of fortuna involves is the wide 
use of the word in senses other than that of a power, capricious or 
purposeful, and that of destiny or luck. This range of subsidiary mean- 
ings is wider than those offered by Lewis and Short, The commonest 
sense is that of position or situation (condicio) embracing both social 
rank (rich or poor, freeman or slave) and particular predicaments 
(defendant, prisoner, besieged townsman, ete.). This use is found over 
a hundred times in Livy. Elsewhere the word means wealth (divitiae), 
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The cumulative evidence of anti-Epicureanism and anti- 
Academicism, and of the strong element of determinism in the 
first decade suggested by the use of Final Clauses, the employ- 
ment of fatum in an orthodox neo-Stoic way, and the usage 
of fortuna without the connotation of the Hellenistic Tyche but 
rather often equated specifically with divine power—this evidence 
suggests that Livy interprets the events of the past in a manner 
consistent with Stoic premises. 

We can now approach with greater confidence the vexed 
question of Livy’s religious views. Stübler's belief that Livy gave 
sincere assent to the traditional Roman deities is seen to be 
partly justified, for the Stoics encouraged such assent. The 
popular notions about the gods, they claimed, were by no means 
to be despised, for the consensus gentium is a most powerful 
argument for the existence of divinity; and these beliefs contain 
an important allegorical truth, for the gods of the Roman 
Pantheon symbolise the existence of the godhead resident in 
matter. Balbus, in the De Natura Deorum, is very insistent on 
this point." We must also bear in mind the marked similarities 
between the Stoic and the old Roman theology. The Roman 
pantheistic notion of numina, each charged with a particular 
sphere—woods, crops, streams, and so on,—is readily reconcilable 
with the Pronoia of Stoic physics, the material godhead imma- 
nent in matter. In both systems the gods are not anthropo- 
morphie as they were for the Greeks; they do not wander freely 
upon the earth interfering directly with human affairs, but wield 
their sway impersonally by laying down rules of conduct on the 
observance of which success depends. As Manlius Capitolinus 
puts it: “The gods will prevent my death, but they will never 
come down from heaven for my sake; they must give you the 
spirit to prevent it, as they have granted me the power to defend 
you in war from the barbarian foe. ...” The same point is made 


usually in the plural; result (eventus), both in a neutral sense and 
with the implication of success and failure (II, 47, 1; VI, 24, 9; VIII, 
30, 5, ete.) ; opportunity (occasio) (IV, 55, 2; VII, 35, 5; XXI, 41, 4, 
ete.); risk (temeritas) (XXII, 60, 24; XXIII, 16, 7; XXV, 27, 8, 
ete.) ; vicissitudes (vices) especially in the sense of the changing course 
of battle (IX, 8, 4; XXIV, 31, 1, ete.) ; the future (futura) (IV, 28, 7; 
V, 34, 8, ete.). 
7: Cie., N. D., II, 4, 12; III, 24, 63. 
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in another speech: “The gods never personally lay hands on 
the guilty; it is enough for them to arm the injured with 
opportunity for revenge." ™ 

Livy thus professes belief in a Roman religion which has 
been rationalised by Stoicism. The traditional beliefs clearly 
offer him & congenial outlet emotionally ; and in his deseription 
of the rise of Rome his somewhat uncritieal view of the function 
of the historian allows him to set down the traditional material 
without specifically rejecting accounts of divine intervention of 
a miraculous nature. But it is important to note how frequently 
he qualifies such stories with an alternative, more rational ex- 
planation, or by such vague phraseology as “ dicitur," * traditum 
memoriae," “ visi sunt,” so that he politely dissociates himself 
from belief in them.7^ To this extent Bayet’s . :ribution to him 
of a rationalisme sceptique is clearly vindicated. Indeed, to 
attribute to him on the level of the intellect a literal acceptance 
of the validity of the old Roman beliefs and ritual would be 
ridiculous; he was an intellectual with a thorough acquaintance 
with Greek philosophical thought. Rather, with what seems to 
us the ambivalence of the Roman Stoic, he propounds such 
beliefs because he considers them as allegorically true. 

It is within this context of neo-Stoicism reconciled with 
Roman religious thought that Livy’s attitude towards prodigies, 
dreams, and the like is best apprehended. The Stoics were 
divided on this issue, for whereas Panaetius had rejected such 
means of foretelling future events, Poseidonius had accepted 
them. Livy reflects to some extent the uncertainty, and when 
he explains his inclusion of the lists of prodigies in the Ab Urbe 
Condita, his tone is markedly defensive.” But the very fact that 
he reports the prodigies so conscientiously indicates his accept- 
ance of the possibility of their efficacy; in so doing he aligns 
himself with the teaching of Poseidonius that through the 
existence of the Stoic world-harmony relating the macrocosm to 
the microcosm the future can be foretold. 

Yet though he accepts this in principle, his frequently caustic 
comments on the prodigies claimed shows his awareness of the 


7* VT, 18, 9; V, 11, 16. 

7: I, 4, 2; 111, 8, 1; V, 22, 5, ete., for alternative explanations; I, 45, 
4; 55, 5; II, 7, 2; 30, 8, for vague phraseology. 
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dangers of psychosis in times of terror and defeat." We should 
not therefore assume that by giving credence to the importance 
of such alleged occurrences as ship-shapes shining in the sky, 
lakes running with blood, and unborn children crying from the 
womb Jo triumphe, Livy is reverting to the unthinking fear 
of a primitive society. These incidents do not appear to him 
as the direct acts of some malevolent god, but in the complex and 
sophisticated cosmology of the Stoics he sees the prodigies as 
possibly symptomatic of a disordered universe, portending future 
disaster. (It is instructive in this connection to read Plutarch’s 
account of the Patavian augur Cornelius, who divined from a 
flight of birds the time and the result of the battle of Pharsalus. 
Livy, he adds, attests to the truth of this claim.) ™ 

Thus Livy’s Stoic approach to religious questions attempts to 
reinterpret the old beliefs and to reconcile them as far as possible 
with the human reason. Then, by concentrating on the duty of 
men in relation to the gods and to each other, by emphasising 
that virtue will be rewarded and vice punished, and by focussing 
men’s eyes on the providential nature of Rome’s world-leader- 
ship, Livy attempted to adapt this message to the particular 
needs of Augustan society.®° 

University Conteen, DUBLIN. P. G. WALSH. 


" XXIV, 10, 6: (prodigia) quae quo magis credebant simplices ao 
religiosi homines, eo plura nuntiabantur. XXI, 62, 1: . . . multa ea 
hieme prodigio facta aut, quod evenire solet motis semel in religionem 
animis, multa nuntiata et temere credita sunt. . . . See also the scathing 
condemnation of prava religio at XXVII, 23, 2. 

78 Plut., Caes., 4T. 

7 On this topic of Roman imperial destiny, see H. Hoch, Die Dar- 
stellung der politischen Sendung Roms bei Livius (Frankfurt, 1951). 

Shortly before correcting the proofs of this article, I was able to obtain 
the useful study of I. Kajanto, God and Fate im Livy (Turku, Finland, 
1957). Kajanto concedes some Stoic influence in Livy's account of the 
foundation of Rome, but his general conelusion is that the historian 
regards the course of events as mainly determined by human beings. 
It is certainly true that after the third Decade the theological pre- 
occupations largely disappear (under Polybian influence). But Kajanto 
seems to me to underestimate Stoic influences in the first and third 
Decades. For more detailed criticism of his book, see my review in 
J. R.S. (1958). 

?? I wish to thank Dr. A. H. McDonald, Professor A. Momigliano, and 
Professor F. W. Walbank for their helpful criticisms of earlier drafts 
of this article. 
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In his &eclestazusae 952-75 Aristophanes makes a Young 
Woman and a Young Man sing an amoebaeic song, which falls 
into two pairs of parallel verses, nicely matched in manner, 
subject, and length. The Young Women is either on the roof of 
a house or, less probably, looking through the window of an 
upstairs room,* while the Young Man is in the street at her door. 
Though the song is skilfully fitted into the dramatic action, it 
has its own interest for its form and contents and may be treated 
as a Greek love-poem of an unfamiliar kind. The remains of 
Greek literature provide no example of precisely this kind of 
duet between lovers, and the literary critics say nothing about 
the type. It is a specimen of a kind of song which is common 
enough in most times and climes and the more interesting 
because it has survived so rarely in Greece. There is no need to 
assume that such songs were uncommon because of the com- 
parative seclusion of women, since it is hard to believe that the 
Greeks denied themselves this immemorial means of courtship. 
It probably belonged to a low social level, at least so far as the 
woman was concerned, and indeed could hardly have been other- 
wise in a society where respectable young women were expected 
to observe a strict decorum. But Greek respectability had its 
limits, and outside them there must have been many occasions 
for such songs. For the literary historian the song is of special 
interest because it is a unique example of its kind and because 
it illustrates the main characteristics which such songs must have 
had in Athens and elsewhere. 

The form of the love-duet is not unique in Greek poetry. We 
should not perhaps quote as a parallel the song which Aristotle 
claims to have been composed by Alcaeus and Sappho (Ehet. 
1367%a9), and some scholars have thought to be a simple duet 
between two lovers,” since this theory has been disputed? More 
relevant is a poem inscribed on a tomb at Marisa, between Gaza 
and Jerusalem, of about 150 B.C., which contains a dispute 


1E. Fraenkel, in Greek Poetry and Life, pp. 201-5. 
* Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides, p. 41. 
SD. L. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus, pp. 107-9. 
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between a man and a woman which ends more or less happily.* 
This is a late and humble specimen, but it is reasonable to think 
that the form played some part in more polite literature, since 
Horace’s Donec gratus eram tibi (C., II, 9) looks as if it were 
based on a Greek original. It is a perfect example of an amoe- 
baeic song which begins with expressions of disdain and ends 
with protestations of love. We can hardly doubt that there was 
a kind of song in which lovers began by quarrelling and then 
made it up on the principle that “amantium irae amoris inte- 
gratio est.” With this the song of the Mcclesiazusae has some- 
thing in common. It too is sung in turns by a man and a 
woman ; it ends in protestations of devotion; it is nicely balanced 
in four verses. On the other hand it contains no quarrel, how- 
ever perfunctory; it has a more familiar, more vulgar tone than 
either of our other two examples; it is less formal than Horace’s 
poem but more formal than the piece from Marisa, in which 
the male and female parts are unevenly divided through the 
two quatrains. Though it has something in common with the 
tradition behind these two songs, it does not quite belong to 
it, but shows traces of a somewhat different art because it has 
a different purpose. 

In its contents and its setting the song has some resemblance 
to the wapaxAavoifupa, of which examples survive both in Greek 
and in Latin, and which are at least as old as Alcaeus (fr. 347 
L-P). They were sung by young men, who had usually feasted 
more well than wisely, outside the houses of girls, whose morals 
were probably, if not necessarily, easy. Such a song was in- 
tended to make the beloved aware of her lover’s presence outside. 
Conversely, women could sing similar songs to their hard-hearted 
lovers. Of such the so-called “ Alexandrian erotic fragment” ° 
is a notable example, and something akin to it can be seen in 
a papyrus from Tebtunis (T'eb. Pap., I, pp. 6 ff.), while another 
papyrus contains a song of a girl who bewails her lover’s absence 
(Eyl. Pap., I, 15).' Our song has something in common with 
both these kinds. In it the Young Man is in the street and 


‘J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 184; Wilamowitz, Griech- 
ische Verskunst, p. 345. 

5 The evidence is collected by Headlam-Knox, Hcrodas, p. 83 and Gow, 
Theocritus, II, p. 66. 

* J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, pp. 177-80. 

T Ibid., p. 200. 
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sings from it in the manner of «apaxAavoíÜvpa; if the Young 
Woman sings in a like strain, her song is akin to the erotic 
songs of her sex, and it is worth noting that it is not he but 
she who begins to sing. On the other hand our song differs 
from these examples in that it is not a monody like them, but 
à duet, and there is no hint that either the Young Woman or 
the Young Man is treating the other badly. 

Though our song recalls the strueture of the formal love-duet 
and the matter and situation of wapaxAavaifupa,*® there is no 
reason to think that it is derived from either. Its subject has 
enough in common with both to explain its employment of some 
of their devices, but a love-duet is too common and too indis- 
pensable a form to have grown up in so artificial a way. There 
are many ways of singing about love, and the Greeks certainly 
knew some of them. Our song may well owe something to other 
kinds of love-song, but in effect it belongs to a slightly different 
species and displays peculiar characteristics. The question 
before us is what kind of poem Aristophanes aimed at writing, 
what models he had in mind, what temper and style he gave to 
it, how far he intended to make fun of a standard form. He 
was so great a virtuoso in more than one kind of poetry that 
his decision to write a piece of this kind should throw some 
light on the whole class which it represents. 

Aristophanes loved Greek song, carried much of it in his head, 
and was himself a most accomplished practitioner of it. There 
are times when he writes songs of an exquisite lightness and 
ease, which may perhaps owe something to the example of Phry- 
nichus, whom he greatly admired (Av. 749, Thesm. 164, Ran. 
910, 1299), but he keeps his own enchanting, airy manner, 
which is among the glories of Greek lyric poetry. He was fully 
conscious of the claims of tradition and of the need to make a 
song conform to the characteristics expected of its kind. The 
song of the Clouds (Nwb. 563-74, 595-606) is an authentic 
Hymn; the songs of the Athenian and Laconian Choruses in 


8 The whole question of the «apakAaveí0vpor has been treated with much 
learning and care by Frank O. Copley, Haclusus Amator: A Study in 
Latin Love Poetry (Philological Monographs published by the American 
Philological Association, No. XVII [1956]). Though I eannot quite 
accept his view that the song in the Weclesiazusae is “the earliest 
example of the dramatic paraclausithyron,” I feel that the difference 
between us is more of terminology than of substance. 
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the Lysistrata are another kind of Hymn, less formal and sung 
by women, but none the less noble and dignified; the marriage- 
song in the Birds (1731-42) is a true marriage-song worthy of a 
high occasion; the Hymns of the Initiates in the Frogs reflect 
with unfailing grace another aspect of Greek religion. We can- 
not doubt that when Aristophanes wrote songs of this kind, he 
followed good precedents and allowed his own genius to refashion 
an old form without letting it lose any of its traditional dignity. 
The song in the Meclesiazusae is hardly in this class. It comes 
from a much lower order of things and breathes a different air. 
It is not nearly so dignified or so stylish or so graceful. None 
the less we may assume that in it Aristophanes conformed in 
some degree to his practice of writing a song true to type, that 
even in this love-duet he followed certain examples and prece- 
dents. This is his idea of such a song, and, though there is 
mischief in his presentation of it, its presence in the Eccle- 
siazusae fills a gap in the history of Greek poetry. 

Songs of this kind were born naturally and inevitably from 
the pursuit of pleasure by young xepacraí after an evening’s 
wine. They would then roam the town singing and shouting 
and were only too likely to visit its looser quarters? If such 
songs might have an element of improvisation in them, they 
would soon attain a more or less stable form and be sung when- 
ever young men had with them girls, whether dpxyorpides or 
atAntpides or others whose functions were less specialised. Since 
the girls were trained to music and expected to perform, they 
would be able to take their part in such songs with their young 
hosts or visitors. This was the ancient counterpart of the music- 
hall song, which is easily learned and readily available for any 
festive occasion. It could hardly have been sung unless women 
were present, and the women were not likely to have been of a 
kind to appeal to the official ideal of Athenian womanhood. We 
must not expect such songs to have the true spirit or the fine 
style of serious lyrical poetry, but they are its poor relations, 
its disreputable parasites. They do not live in a self-sufficient 
world of their own, but draw much of their art, such as it is, 
from a grander world, and if they debase this, that is after all 
what songs of this kind usually do wherever they occur. Our 
song shows the characteristics of its kind, and is for that reason 


? Plat, Symp. 212D; Xen., Symp., 2, 1; Theognis, 1046; Eubulus, 
fr. 94 K. 
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an iluminating example of what happens to Greek poetry when 
it abandons its formal occasions and descends to the lure of con- 
vivial abandonment. 


The song combines obviously popular elements with others 
which axe more pretentious and more sophisticated, and this 
combination is perhaps due to such a song having its first origins 
in a tour of the streets, when only something very simple and 
standardised would be needed, and later being developed for 
performance at feasts and parties. The most obviously popular 
element is the use of refrains in a certain way. In truly primi- 
tive songs the refrain is the most important element, passed from 
poet to poet and supplemented by each as he thinks fit. It need 
not come at the end of a verse and in some languages commonly 
comes at the beginning. In high Greek poetry the refrain is 
not uncommon, but is used differently from Aristophanes’ use 
of it here. In Aeschylus or Euripides it has a formal majesty 
which suggests a ceremonial occasion and is closely related to 
what precedes it. In our song it plays a different part. Each 
of the first two stanzas begins with the same line, and each 
ends with the same three lines except for the necessary substitu- 
tion of rúv for róvð’ in the second case. So too the second pair 
of stanzas is balanced by each ending with the same two 
lines. The change of refrain between the first and the second 
pair of stanzas is unusual in Greek poetry, though the practice 
of Aeschylus at Supp. 141-8 and 151-3 and at Hum. 328-33 and 
341-6 suggests that a refrain need not appear throughout a 
poem and can be placed only at selected places in it. Since 
serious Greek poetry did not often use refrains, it is likely that 
there was no consistent practice for them, and our poem may 
well follow its own models in treating them as it does. 

The interesting feature of these refrains is that they have the 
ease and simplicity of a well-tried formula, and, as often happens 
with refrains, may be exploited in different situations. Just 
because they are popular and perhaps traditional, they are not 
very exact or ideally suited to their place. We feel that they 
were invented for general use rather than for this or that par- 
ticular passage. The opening words Seipo 85, Sevpo 95 would be 
appropriate to any invitation to love, and such was surely their 
origin in this kind of poetry. They smack of common speech 
and recall Lysistrata 930 where Cinesias says to Myrrhine 8evpó 
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vvv, ® xpvowr or Herodas’ Bawd, when he summons a girl to 
show her charms, dedpo, MuprdAy, kai od (11,65). The words 
are admirably suited to an erotic invitation, but in our song 
they are not absolutely apt. When the Young Woman and the 
Young Man invite each other, their words have no very practical 
significance, since the only course is for her to come down and 
unlock the door for him. They have a formalised, traditional 
air, as if they came from a stock of popular refrains. They 
belong to the language of courtship and set the tone for what 
follows. That is why it does not matter if they are not absolutely 
to the point. The language of love abounds in such inexacti- 
tudes, but nobody misunderstands them. 
The third refrain (971-2, 974-5) is no less pointed and no 

less ambiguous: 

dyot£ov, áorá£ov pe“ 

did Tor oè wovous Exo. 


That the Young Man should ask the Young Woman to open 
the door and let him in is natural and easy, but that she should 
say the same to him is almost pointless, since he cannot do what 
she asks. She has the key, and he must wait for her to use it. 
That is why changes have been suggested for dvorov in her part 
of the song, and we may, if we wish, take our choice between 
Von Velsen’s dveAOe xaordfov pe and Hermann's dpg£ov, dordfou 
pe. But neither is really necessary. The words suit, more or 
less, any occasion when lovers are separated by a locked door, 
and since this is the situation here, they are applied to it. Like 
the other formulaic phrases in the song, they would not be 
expected to be very exact, but their intention is clear enough. 
The whole refrain has a concentration which suggests that it 
has been matured and proved by hard work. It has even its 
own touch of emotion in did ror oè sóvovs éyo, which is indeed far 
removed from the noble pathos in which Simonides Danae says 
oloy éyo wéovov (fr. 13, 7 D), but though it has come a long way 
down in the world, it still keeps something of its old directness. 

These formulaic refrains look as if they came from popular 
usage and belonged originally to real serenades, in which they 
would be used without difficulty by both parties. But the manner 
in which they are incorporated in & greater whole suggests that 
a complete song of this kind belongs to somewhat different 
circumstances and was intended to be learned and sung by men 
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and women on convivial occasions. To this need it owes some 
of its other characteristics, which show that, although it is in 
no sense accomplished art, it has its own technique and style 
and licenses. Its somewhat humble use may help to explain the 
vexed question of its metre. Despite heroic efforts to secure a 
reasonably close correspondence between the first strophe and 
antistrophe, no solution has been found, and we can understand 
why Wilamowitz, after starting in rather a confident mood,’° 
was later compelled to admit defeat." It is of course possible 
to rewrite the lines so that a correspondence is procured but it 
demands drastic changes, and we have little reason to think that 
any result will be what Aristophanes wrote. It is also possible 
to blame the manuseripts, whieh are indeed far from good, and 
to assume that the fault hes with them. But the lines otherwise 
are not blatantly corrupt. They betray no defects of sense or 
syntax which would justify us in emending them, and this 
should make us wary of emendation for purely metrical reasons. 
It is at least possible that the strophe and the antistrophe were 
never intended to correspond exactly, and that what the manu- 
scripts record is reasonably close to what Aristophanes wrote. 
For this the best argument is that this is not the only song in 
the Ecclesiazusae in which metrical correspondence is inexact. 
It is equally deficient between 900-5 and 906-10 and between 
911-17 and 918-24. Since this other song is also of a popular 
character, the comparison suggests that at this level of poetry 
correspondence was not always demanded. Nor is it hard to 
see why. Ina truly popular song, which relied to some extent on 
traditional refrains, the rest may have often involved some 
degree of improvisation, and for that exact correspondence 
presented serious difficulties. This is not to say that each of the 
first two strophes is independent metrically of the other. There 
is plainly a close balance between them; they are not pédy 
ámoAeAugéva. But the balance is not so precise as it would be in 
more formal and more dignified song. The beginnings match 
neatly, and so do the ends, but the rest goes more or less its 
own way. Thus, though we cannot be certain that our manu- 
scripts record the song rightly, we may assume that they are 
not so far wrong as has sometimes been thought. We find 


19 Griechische Verskunst, p. 478. 
11 Aristophanes: Lysistrata, p. 216, 
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something of the same kind in the amoebaeic song from Marisa, 
in which the correspondence between the first four lines and the 
second four is certainly rough and seems to depend mainly on 
the maintenance of a trochaic rhythm. It can indeed be altered 
to secure a closer correspondence, but since there is no question 
of a manuscript tradition in which the text can have been 
corrupted, and the text is itself of the second century B. C., we 
have probably got very much what the poet wrote. He too 
secures balance between his stanzas, but it is not at all exact. 

The popular character of our duet and its suitability for 
performance at unrestrained festivities appears also in the free- 
dom with which it speaks of physical matters. Since it belongs 
to the world of the xõuos and the wine-party, we must not expect 
it to be decorous or even decent. It belongs to a more earthy 
order than the love-songs of Anacreon and Ibycus, which were 
controlled by the decorum and elegance of court-life, or than 
the convivial elegiacs ascribed to Theognis, which have, at least 
in their expression, a certain aristocratic restraint. Just as 
the refrains leave no doubt of their intention, so the Young 
Man is probably well within his artistic rights when he says that 
he wishes wAnxrifeoOar perà ris ons mvyñs (965). Freed from the 
restraints of orderly company and conscious of the songs which 
they might sing in the streets, Greek young men would not be 
shy of exposing their thoughts in this candid manner, and it is 
not difficult to imagine that songs, which had otherwise certain 
literary pretensions, might admit less respectable elements. The 
whole song hangs together, as we should expect from the circum- 
stances in which such songs were born. Prudery has no place in 
them, and Greek forthrightness on sexual matters does not mince 
its words. 

This outspokenness is combined with something more pre- 
tentious and complex. The singers oscillate between complete 
frankness and ideas which recall, however distantly and per- 
versely, the language of serious poetry. This is just what we 
might expect in a song composed for wine and women. The 
songs of the music-hall have their touches of attempted poetry, 
and that is what we find here. The imagery has certain simi- 
larities with that of serious poeiry, and must owe something 
to it. It looks as if some devices, canonised by famous writers 
of song, had passed into common currency and popular usage 
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without quite losing all their original dignity. This is to be 
expected in songs which are popular, in the sense not of being 
folk-songs but of being sung in circles and. on occasions where 
no great art is demanded and the emotions expressed are not 
of an exalted order. Phrases and metaphors which have caught 
the general fancy and been divorced from their original context 
are used again, often with some variation and lowering of tone, 
until a style emerges which is not truly poetical but aims at 
being literary and speaks fairly for the frame of mind which it 
expresses. 


The adaptation of traditional imagery can be seen in 956 
where the Young Woman speaks of the longing ds pe ŝiaxvaisas 
&xe, “ which has lacerated me." The word daxvaiew has a re- 
spectable place in high poetry, as when Aeschylus uses it of 
Prometheus Siaxvosdpevos (P. V. 94), and Euripides of anguish 
of spirit, jvy5v Ou&vatca. (Herachd. 296) or of what dry has 
done to Electra and Orestes (El. 1307). These are lyrical pas- 
sages, and no doubt the word had a lyrical aptitude and vivid- 
ness. But it passed into comedy and may have done so by way 
of conversation, to be used of suffering or disaster. So at Clouds 
120 Phidippides uses d:axexvatopévos for what he would look like 
if he followed the counsels of Socrates, and at Peace 251 Try- 
gaeus uses diaxvatoPyoerat OL what will happen to Athens. So too 
Pherecrates makes his personified Muse use it for what Timo- 
theus has done to her, diaxéxvax’ afoywra (fr. 145, 20 K}. The 
word has a double life, partly lyrical and exalted, partly con- 
versational and comic. No doubt Aristophanes was aware of this 
and profited by it. His Young Woman speaks in her own 
vernacular and conjures up literary associations of intense suffer- 
ing. The combination of associations is right for her position, 
since it is exaggerated and overstated and has just the right 
ring for a song which tries to make out that there is more in 
its themes than there really is. 


The ambiguous nature of such imagery comes out more clearly 
in 962, when the Young Man tells the Young Woman that, if she 
does not open the door, kareweoov xeloouar. The image comes 
from wrestling and means that the excluded lover is like the 
wrestler who, after being thrown, gives up the fight. It is an 
expression of defeat and despair. That it belonged to the world 
of serenades is clear from its appearance in Theocritus, whose 
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love-lorn shepherd closes his song to Amaryllis with the words 
(3, 52-3): 


áXyéo rày Kepadrdy, riy © od pédre. oùŭkér delðw' 

ketoevpat 06 meg ov, kai Tol AUko, GDE w COoyrat. 
But behind this lies à more dignified history. In Aeschylus the 
image is used by a Chorus to Orestes (Hum. 589-90) : 


Xo. ey pev Tó òn Tov TpuOv maXaw pray. 
3 2 t + 8 , , 
Op. où keuiévo mw Tovde Kopmraces Aóyov. 


But, no doubt because wrestling was a common topic of conversa- 
tion, the notion passes into a different circulation, as when 
Thucydides, son of Melesias, said of Pericles: órav éyó karaffáAo 
madaiwy, éxeivos áyriÀéyov ws od cémTeke, vkQ Kal peranelbe rods 
épavras (Plut, Per. 8). If this still maintains a certain style 
and dignity, we have only to look at Aristophanes, whose Strep- 
siades uses the image to show his contempt for his son, when in 
defiance of paternal orders he goes into the gpovriorjpiov (Nub. 
126): 


, 3 393 3 A z t , 
GAN’ o00" eyo pévrot meowv ye meicopat. 


The wrestler who accepted defeat is a good parallel to the lover 
who gives up hope or indeed to anyone who surrenders in a 
struggle. So in our song the word fits because it catches the 
mood of the despairing Young Man, who uses language which 
is at once appropriate to high poetry and to ordinary conver- 
sation. 

Imagery which has begun to percolate into the vernacular 
loses some of its power and intensity. What was once a noble 
and austere phrase is applied to less dignified circumstances 
and creates a different effect. So when at 954-5 the Young 
Woman says 

TávU yap tis €pos pe dover 
Tévee Tay Gay floorpóxov, 


she may remind us oddly of some lines of Sappho (fr. 130 L-P): 


"Epos dytre w ò AvouuéAgs Sdver 
yAvKUmiucpoy Guaxavoy Oprerov. 


The difference between the two passages is immeasurable. While 
Sappho makes a formidable divinity the subject of éve, Aris- 
tophanes reduces it to čpws ray oóv Boorpixwy and we rightly 
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feel that the word has lost most of its old punch and flavour. 
In the older poetry it still kept this, as when Pindar applies it to 
Medea’s longing for Hellas (Pyth. 4, 219) or Bacchylides to 
the heart troubled by vain thoughts (1, 179). Later, the word 
seems to have declined in significance and to have done service 
for less powerful feelings, as when Bion speaks of the lover as 
one whom the Muses favour (9, 5): 


Av 9€ vóoy rts “Epwre Sovedpevos ddd periocdy. 


Here 8Soveóuevos still shows some traces of its lineage, but has 
begun to waste its strength on a relatively unimportant task. 
So Aristophanes, by limiting its scope to strictly physical desire, 
also in some sense degrades it. Behind it we hear faint echoes 
of an earlier poetry, and feel that we are moving in a decayed 
and different world. 


So again, when at 956 the Young Woman says 


y 3 X ld 
droros 8 Éykevrau pol tis 
7000s, 


the image comes ultimately from high poetry. čyxera means 
“ presses hard on” and presents wd@os in the role of an attacker, 
rather as Sophocles does when he says (Trach. 496-7) : 


peya ri GÜévos à Kimpis exdéperar 
yixas del, 
or (fr. 684.1): 


čpws yàp avopas où uóvovs érépyerat. 


When Aristophanes transfers the idea of attack from Kuzpis or 
čpws to «ó0os, he does not necessarily lower its dignity, but he 
certainly does so both by the epithet of droros, which is not found 
in Pindar, Aeschylus, or Sophocles, and is in the main a prosaic 
word which Euripides took up at times to secure a dramatic 
realism (Jom 689, I.T. 842); and by ëyxera: itself, which is 
almost entirely confined to prose in this sense. The old notion 
of an irresistible god sweeping to the attack is made more 
commonplace and reduced to a more familiar level. In this 
case Aristophanes uses imagery which is indeed of good ancestry 
but which he so tempers and assimilates to ordinary speech that 
its implications are blurred and almost lost. 


At one point he goes further than this and applies a famous 
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image to a highly undignified purpose. Among the many meta- 
phors which the Greeks derived from sport boxing was used to 
convey the sense of a struggle with love. So Anacreon (fr. 
27 D) * calls for water and wine and garlands 


ws 87) zpós "Epora ructadilo. 


So Sophocles makes Deianira speak of the difficulty of opposing 
love (T'rach. 441-2) : 


"Epwrt év vuv doris avraviotarat 
mixrys Grws és xeipas, oU KaAGs dpovet. 
The association of boxing with the trials of love is natural 
enough and suits both lyric and tragic poetry. But Aristophanes 
applies it in a very different spirit, when at 964-5 his Young 
Man sings: 
dirov, Gad’ èv TÖ od 
Botdopat kóXro wAnkriLerbat 
PETA THS OS TvyTSs. 
The word wAnxrifec6a. which Homer uses of bandying blows 
(Il., XXI, 429) is an image from boxing, and is here transferred 
to amorous struggles not in a metaphorical but in an almost 
literal sense, as when in Middle Comedy a character of Timocles 
(fr. 22, 4-6 K) says what a pleasure it is 
TÒ py ofddp’ elvat wav črorua, Seiv 8€ mt 
aywvidoa Kal pamıolivai Te Kal 
wAnyas AaBeiv dwadaiot xepatv, 
or an epigram of Strato enumerates as desirable preliminaries of 
love wAnxriopol, kvicpa, piAnua, Aóyos (Anth. Pal., XII, 239, 4). 
The image has been debased and passed into disreputable cur- 
rency. 

The tendency of this kind of poetry to lower the nobility of 
language and to accommodate it to ambiguous uses is matched by 
a parallel tendency to overstate its own case and to wish to 
appear to be grander than the actual occasion allows. Having 
made full use of the first tendency in the earlier part of the 
song, in the latter part Aristophanes, knowing full well what 


12 The same image evidently occurs at Ox. Pap. 2321, fr. 4, 1: 
xal^emres è érveráħý Lor. 
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he is doing, makes the language take a new direction and stir 
different associations, when in 972-3 the Young Man says: 


à xpvooðalðaàroy éudy péAnua, Kúrpiðos čpvos, 
uéAvrra, Moos, Xapirov Opéupa, Tpvdijs xpdcwroy, 


we are reminded not indeed of Sappho and Anacreon, but of 
Ibycus when he writes (fr. 8D): 


Eùpúae, yAavkéov Xapirwv fdXos, 
kaAAtkopnoy <Movrðvy perconua, cè pty Kúrpis 
a 7 àyavoßàépapos llefo podé- 

owy èv avOeor Opéway. 


After keeping the theme of love at a physical level, Aristophanes 
now introduces its canonical divinities, as the Young Man cele- 
brates his beloved as the incarnation of celestial graces. This 
is the crisis and the climax of the song and prepares the way 
for the hideous frustration which is to come after it. The 
change of tone is manifestly deliberate and brings the song to 
an excited and effective finale. 

In this part Aristophanes uses in a different way images and 
words drawn from lyrical poetry and turns them to a comic 
purpose. He no longer relates them ambiguously to common 
speech but leaves it behind in an obviously factitious grandeur. 
We can hardly dispute that the misuse of high language was 
characteristic of this kind of song, and our task is rather to ask 
how Aristophanes makes fun of such a style by deft exaggeration. 
Obviously it tries to be high-flown but falls short because it 
attempts too much, and this is what Aristophanes derides, as 
he accumulates the hallowed phrases and somehow makes them 
absurd. At the start uéAguo is a good lyrical word known from 
Sappho (fr. 168 L-P) and from Pindar, who calls Pan Xapirwy 
peanpa (fr. 85 Bo.) and Hippocleas of Thessaly véatoty re map- 
8évowi pédnpa (Pyth. 10, 59). It is combined with ypucodaisadroy, 
and though this is suitable enough for a girl who has put on her 
finery, and it may be an accident that Euripides uses the word 
of horses (J. A. 219), yet the combination with uéàņpa is a little 
too fruity for a pure taste and suggests burlesque. 

We feel the same in what follows. The Young Woman is 
first called Kúrpðos gpvos, which recalls both the passage from 
Ibyeus and what Antipater of Sidon says of Sappho (Anth. Pal., 
VII, 14, 3-4): 
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av Kimpis kai "Epos ovvdp’ Erpeov, às péra Yefo 
érAck! áelfooy Ilepióov orédavov. 

When the Young Woman is called pédirra Motions, it pays tribute 
to her song and recalls the use of this image for poets, as when 
Pindar compares himself with a bee (Pyth. 10, 54) or Aris- 
tophanes speaks of Phrynichus as gathering the fruit of am- 
brosial songs like a bee (Av. 748-9) or Bacchylides calls himself 
vgaíerw AcyóédÜoyyoy pédtooay (9, 10) or an anonymous epigram 
praises Erinna as uéAwcav Movoðy avOea Sperropévay (Anth. Pal., 
VII, 13).  Xapírov ÓÜpéupa is no less traditional and recalls 
Ibycus’ xapírev Öpéppa, Pindar’s praise of Theoxenus as one 
whom Xdps has nursed in Tenedos (fr. 108, 9 Bo.) and Theo- 
critus’ tribute to Nicias as Xapírov luepodóvov tepov $órov (28, 7). 
The Graces and the Muses were commonly associated with 
Aphrodite, and it is natural enough to make them follow the 
mention of Kizpifes épvos. The three phrases hang together, 
and though they are quite in character for the Young Man as 
he throws all his resources into his amorous campaign, their 
total effect is absurd because they attempt too much. Aristopha- 
nes has hit on a weakness in this kind of song, which is that it 
overreaches itself, and he takes advantage of this as he piles up 
the time-honoured images until they become ridiculous. Though 
each in itself might ring more or less true, yet, when they are 
combined, they lose their authentic appeal and sound hollow. 

The next phrase, Tpvdjs wpédowrev, presents a special case. 
The personification of rpvd:j seems not to occur elsewhere before 
Alexis (fr. 230, 3 K), but that is no serious difficulty, since in 
such a context as ours a personification of this kind comes 
without great trouble after the Cyprian, the Muse, and the 
Graces. The question is rather what shade of meaning should 
be given to it. It is a rare word in poetry and certainly below 
the level of the great abstractions which precede it. "Though 
Euripides uses it, he seems to do so in a derogatory sense as 
referring to effeminate luxury (Phoen. 1491, Bacch. 970, fr. 
54N). The Young Man plainly does not mean it to be deroga- 
tory. For him it refers to the readiness of the Young Woman 
to comply with his desires, as when in the Lysistrata (387) the 
Magistrate asks: 


ap’ éféAajaje Tay yvvawàv Å Tpvdsj ; 
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For the Young Man rpv$j is naturally an engaging quality, and 
that is why he sets it in such august company and boldly attaches 
to it the word zpécwrov, which recalls Pindar’s description of a 
chariot-victory as $e wpóewmov èv kaÜapQ (Pyth. 6,14) and is 
intended to convey a bright embodiment of some usually abstract 
quality. Just as a beautiful face shines with a special light and 
stirs affection, so here zpypy is given a visible form and credited 
with a peculiar, alluring brilliance. Yet because zpudy is below 
the level of the powers who precede it, the effect, plainly inten- 
tional, is comic. The Young Man exalts his appetites to too 
grand a company, and the result is not so much an anti-climax 
as a climax which fails to come off because it aims too high 
and becomes ridiculous. So the song ends, as such songs do, with 
an unsuccessful attempt to do more than the form allows, before 
it falls back into the final refrain, which is much more suitable 
to the occasion than any high-flown attempts at personification. 


That Aristophanes makes fun of this kind of song we cannot 
doubt, especially in the contrast between the frank declarations 
of physical desires and the heavily loaded imagery which ac- 
companies them. In exploiting this contrast and giving to it 
a special and ludicrous bathos Aristophanes shows what he 
thought of this kind of song. It is presented as a member of 
an undignified class, which was, in every sense, popular. The 
essence of parody, in the hands of a master like Aristophanes, is 
to exploit to the full something that already exists and to make 
it absurd by adroit exaggeration. Behind Aristophanes’ duet 
we can discern a class of song which was both outspoken and 
pretentious, and it is this character which he catches. From him 
we may deduce that such songs embellished their crude inten- 
tions with attempts at a high style and dressed them up partly 
with images which had indeed once been dignified but had now 
been largely acclimatised to common speech, partly with mytho- 
logical abstractions which were at home in grand choral song 
but hardly suited to uninhibited, erotic outbursts. Though Aris- 
tophanes’ duet pokes fun at the kind of song which it imitates, 
it is still good evidence for what young Greeks might sing in 
moments of alcoholic or sexual excitement. There are so many 
gaps in our remnants of Greek lyric poetry that we cannot but 
give a cordial recognition even to this unruly and disreputable 
member of a large and gifted family. In Athens, as in many 
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other places, there existed a second-rate and largely second-hand 
type of song, which, despite its lack of authentic poetry, might 
still have some social or human interest. Aristophanes evidently 
knew and enjoyed this sort also. His duet is, of course, a 
parody; but when parody is written with real understanding and 
insight, it provides an illuminating commentary on the originals 
which it copies and mocks. 
C. M. Bowra. 
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MH WITH THE PARTICIPLE. 


The classic differences between où and py are sufficiently well 
known, if not sufficiently well formulated,’ to require no de- 
tailed discussion? One can be sure that Hellenists would stop 
their ears if the two negative adverbs were to come up for dis- 
cussion in our philological meetings. Nevertheless, ny with the 
participle had such a noteworthy development that any analysis 
of this construction which does not consider the historical process 
has omitted a primary factor of evidence. Since the Second 
World War, two studies of uý and the participle have appeared, 
one by A. C. Moorhouse,* the other by Miss A. F. Braunlich.? 
The conclusions of both scholars deserve to be reconsidered. 
Neither seems to have taken advantage of the exhaustive analysis 
of some 2528 examples of uý with the participle made by W. F. 


* For instruction of students, I have found the following statement 
of the general difference between où and pi helpful: où adheres, wj 
suspends; où is the negative of the object, uw? is the negative of the 
subject; où denies the reality, wj objects to the thought; où is the nega- 
tive of statement, a} is the negative of idea; où is the negative of fact, 
uy is the negative of will; où is the specific, wj the generic negation. 
This statement is based on Liddell and Scott. The difference is well 
summed up by the scholiast on Homer, I., XV, 41: 7 drayépevots ù uh 
dyr? dpyycews ris o) (prohibition-denial); and Hesychius says of ov: 
éríppgua apyyrikoy karü orépyow. For a more detailed ancient study of 
wn, see Etymologicum Magnum, 585.49-586 . 30. 

2 Cf. Archer-Hind on Phaedo, 106 D: “It is easier to feel the correct- 
ness of uý than to explain it grammatically.” 

* We may note, however, that even so distinguished a grammarian as 
W. W. Goodwin (Syntax of the Moods. and Tenses [Boston, 1890], § 686) 
admitted that he had “no explanation, even to suggest, of the strange 
use of wj" in many examples. 

* C. Q., XLII (1948), pp. 35-40. 

5A.J. P., LXXVII (1956), pp. 415-18. In this same volume (pp. 
181-4), Miss Braunlich has discussed my article on the conditional 
sentence (A.J.P., LXXVI [1955], pp. 1-17) and seems to agree that 
the terms “more” and “less vividness” are unsatisfactory. As to 
her own phraseology, I must own that I do not find it so convenient. The 
logical condition brings the condition to the test of fact. The case is 
either so or not so. With the unreal condition, the condition fails. 
With the idea condition, the test may never be applied, indeed, may not 
be applicable. 
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Gallaway under the direction of B. L. Gildersleeve,? nor of the 
able studies made by G. M. Bolling which trace the development 
of the participle.’ 

The present writer would like here to examine the conclusions 
of Moorhouse in the light of a wider range of examples, and then 
to review Bolling’s theory of the historical development of pý 
with the participle.® 

Moorhouse has stated his general conclusions in these words: ? 
“it is the sense of each participial phrase which is the decisive 
factor in determining whether pý or o) is used." This view had 
earlier been propounded by Aken, Die Grundzüge der Lehre von 
Tempus und Modus im Griechischen (Rostock, 1861), pp. 224-7. 
On p. 227, he says, with respect to the negative with the 
participle: * Dem Satz in welchem sie stehen für sich kann kein 
Einfluss zugestanden werden.” 1° Moorhouse elsewhere (p. 35) 
states: “I have found something repugnant in this notion (of 
attraction), which so completely disregards the usual delicate 
distinctions drawn between pý and ov in early and classical Greek 


"On the Use of uy with the Participle in Classical Greek (Baltimore, 
1897). 

T“ The Participle in Hesiod," Catholic University Bulletin, III (1897), 
pp. 421-71; and “The Participle in Apollonius Rhodius," Studies in 
Honor of B. L. Gildersleeve (Baltimore, 1902), pp. 449-70. 

5 Similarly, one may comment on the neglect of F. C. Babbitt’s article 
on “The Use of uý in Questions.” Although published in the Goodwin 
volume (H.8.C. P., XII [1901], pp. 307-18), his conclusions have not 
received the attention of Harvard grammarians who have published 
grammars, gý in questions does not anticipate a negative answer. 
(Brugmann, Gr. Grammatik*, II [1913], p. 610, who unlike Schwyzer- 
Debrunner was fully abreast of cis-Atlantic work in syntactical studies, 
says of Babbitt’s conclusion: “Das ist nur teilweise richtig." It is 
difficult to see how such a conclusion as Babbitt’s could be true in part 
only.) This rule is an intrusion from Latin grammar. dpa is put in 
front of #4, just as with où. Interrogative uý is a cautious way of 
asking the question, The Greek way of implying a negative answer is 
où O5 mov. Incidentally, the use of simple interrogative uj cannot be 
common; there is only one example in Aristophanes, and that in the 
language of the Scythian archer (Thesm., 1114). 

? Op, cit., p. 35. 

10 Also quoted by Gallaway, op. cit., p. 13; and J, Cook-Wilson, “On 
some apparent anomalies in the use of uj," Transactions of the Oxford 
Philological Society, 1880-00, p. 37, n. 1: “it is curious that Aken should 
deny the general principle that the general construction of the clause 
affects the negative with the participle.” 
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and based upon the sense of the individual uses.” 22 This objec- 
tion might seem persuasive, but the principle of attraction, of 
assimilation or levelling, pervades the language. The most 
striking example is that presented by the behavior of the relative. 


11 In still another article which is concerned with the negatives, “ The 
Construction with ah o0," in C.Q., XXXIV (1940), pp. 70-7, the same 
author found nothing repugnant, however, in concluding that there was 
complete lack of consistency in the use of uý and aù ob with the infinitive 
in Attic authors. Moorhouse was not concerned with the participle, but 
his statement is disappointing, and conflicts with the well-known view 
of Kviéala {Beiträge eur Erki. u. Krit. des Sophokles, IV [Vienna, 
1869], pp. 70ff. Cf. Zeits. f. oestr. Gymn., XIV [1863], pp. 320 ff.). 
An explanation which credits the Greeks with a confusion of ideas is 
far from satisfactory. Kvitala’s view still seems to me more nearly 
in accord with Attic usage. mz ob with the infinitive and participle is 
an incorporated uh ob with the subjunctive, and like aù où with the 
subjunctive, carries with it the notion of a fear or at least an appre- 
hension or surmise of the negative. In Herodotus, VI, 9: xarappwdynoar 
pij où Suvarol -yévwyrat brepBaréoGar Kal oŬrws oltre rh» Mldnrov olol re 
wot éfeAeiv pij obk ebpres vauxpdropes . . . , obk éóvres would be causal, 
ui éóvres hypothetical, while uù o)k éóvres presents a pressing problem 
in which the feelings are involved. Cf. Campbell-Abbott on Soph., O. T., 
220: “uh o? combines supposition and fact. pý would give the hy- 
pothesis merely." The difference between the theoretical condition pro- 
pounded by uý and the practical problem dealt with by u) od comes out 
very nicely in Philemon, fr. 213 (II, 533: Kock): 


& KAéo», watoar vapor: ay ókvgs rd pavÜüávew 
ávemikoÜpuyrop ccavroU réy fov NMóoes vou. 

oÜTe yap vava'yós, &v un yas AáBmra« Pepopevos, 
ovror’ ay cwoeey avróy, oUT' dvp wévns ‘yeryws 

ph où réxyny paler ivar’ ay daaNoOs Åy rèy Blov. 


The most important passage containing uù où-—important because of its 
bearing on the problem of the ancient Greek calendar (see B.C. H., 
LXXXI [1957], p. 278) —is Herodotus, VI, 106, where I strongly doubt 
that uù où wAjpeos éóvros ToU kÜkAov can be translated “ until the moon 
be full,” this in spite of R. Whitelaw, Transactions of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, III (1880-1893), pp. 39 and 45. To regard the 
relation as consecutive (Whitelaw) seems to be untenable, (For a 
recent attempt to find a psychological explanation for the origin of the 
construction, see D. Tabachovitz, Eranos, XLIX [1951], pp. 93-101; but 
Tabachovitz cites only continental European handbooks.) The distinc- 
tion given above is that of B. L. Gildersleeve, as prepared for the seventh 
edition of Liddell and Scott (1882); and indeed we may give it as 
our opinion that the articles on the negatives in L. and S., seventh 
edition, as written by Gildersleeve, remain the best treatment in outline 
of these adverbs. Unfortunately, the original draft of u} ob was dras- 
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J. M. Stahl in his Kritisch-historische Syntax des griechischen 
Verbums (Heidelberg, 1907) studied at length examples of 
assimilation of verbs. The participle after ðøre is an attraction 
to the participle before dare. The optative is used after optative 
+ dy or the pure optative. The indicative is assimilated, 
“logically " says Stahl, in sentences dependent on an unreal 
indicative. Sections on “ Modusassimilation ” are to be found 
in the standard Greek grammars. A general law of concinnity 
is at work. 


Before we conclude that the leading verb has no influence on 
the choice of the negative of the participle, we must broaden our 
investigation to include examples not contained in the article of 
G. E. Howes,?* which in turn formed the basis of Moorhouse’s 
study. Moreover, we should not exclude from consideration 
cases of the negative with verbs of swearing, in optative sentences 
and the like; for the same general principles can be seen in the 
use of pý with the indicative following verbs of swearing (Homer, 
Il., X, 380; XV, 41; XIX, 261; and Ebeling, Lexicon Homeri- 
cum, 1086) and in the common use of u} after verbs of saying 
and thinking when the will is involved. We may illustrate this 
parallel by specific examples. In Thuc., IT, 17, 2: rò pavretov 
aponse py én’ ayale more abró Karorxicbyodpevoy, where we are told 
by Marchant (1891) that “ after ofa the regular negative is ov. 
This x» cannot be explained by any distinction in sense, and is 
probably a colloquial license,” and in Thuc., I, 76, 1: e$ topey py 
dy Hooov U$pàs AuTnpods yevopévous, the verbs of foreknowledge are 


tically changed by the editors, and Gildersleeve’s text is to be found in 
A.J. P., VII (1886), footnote beginning on p. 169. The revised version 
of the revised text in LSJ is still further from the original. It would 
be a service by any future editors of Liddell and Scott to return to 
the manuscript text of syntactical articles submitted by Gildersleeve 
and Goodwin for the geventh edition; for I have been told that Goodwin, 
too, complained of the fate of his interpretations.—1n this context, it 
is probably more important for our present study to note Gildersleeve's 
protest about the doctoring of his articles on jj, as reported in A.J. P., 
XII (1891), p. 520. This protest involves the example uý with the 
participle in Soph., O.C., 1154: ölðaské ue ws uù elüóra, to which the 
editors of LS, as Moorhouse later, give a characteristic sense. Gilder- 
sleeve realized that uý was due to the force of the leading imperative, 
&nd I have not hesitated to include this example in the list below on 
p. 397. 
1? H. S. C. P., XII (1901), pp. 277-85. 
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verbs of foreordainment, and the u} is what some have called t! 
“oracular” negative. The latter example might be rendere 
“we dare swear from what we know” or “we warrant you 
(Cook-Wilson).** The point to be emphasized is that the neg: 
tive pý determines the tone of the main verb, not of the part 
ciple. See Humphreys on Soph., Ant., 1064, and Jebb on O.C 
656, and Starkie on Aristophanes, Vesp., 1047. 


Nor ean we follow Moorhouse in rejecting examples wil 
as py. The addition of os does not affect the construction. Se 
Goodwin, G. M.T., §916. That ós with the participle, a pos 
Homeric growth, was not felt as a conditional or generic part 
ciple is shown, “1. By the neg. ob, except when the leading ver 
demands py; 2. By the use of the fut. part., which is not regi 
larly used as the protasis of an abridged conditional sentence 
(B. L. Gildersleeve, Justin Martyr, p. 113). Jebb (ad Soph 
O. C., 1154) speaks in similar language: “ When the verb is n 
imperative, ós o? in such cases is normal, as Xen., Mem., II, : 
3; Thuc., IV, 5; VI, 24.” 1 

To anticipate the conclusions of our own investigations, w 
believe that the following grammatical rule may be postulatec 
“The negative of the leading verb often controls the negative 
of the dependent verbs. So the negative in imperative, optativ 
and infinitive clauses 18 py where we should otherwise expect « 
and where we do find où in semi-dependent equivalents.” W 
shall list representative examples according to the type of tk 
leading clauses. 


1. Negative after imperative. 

Thuc., I, 124: yydicacbe róv woAéuov py pofyévres tò abri 
Sewov. See the note of Morris. 

See also Hesiod, Op. 696, where dyeofa: is equivalent to a 
imperative (Gallaway, op. cit., p. 15) ; Soph., El., 1014: aùr) í 
voiy oxés GAAd T ypóvo wore, | aÜcvovca pydév, rois kparotow cikaÜet 
The participle is causal, but owing to the preceding imperath 
the negative is uw not ot. Euripides, Alcestis, 1094: ós pyro 
dvSpa róvðe vupdiov kaAóv. The unexpressed imperative is to t 


28 J. Cook-Wilson, op. cit., p. 43. 

14 A. C, Johnson (A Comparative Study in Selected Chapters c 
Syntaw . . . [Athens, 19111, p. 68) noted that the negative with : 
and the participle was always où in Isaeus and Isocrates. 
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supplied from the preceding line. Aristophanes, Ran., 128: 
as Oyros ye py Badiarixot, “ Since J am not much of a walker." 
$pácov must be supplied from the context. Plato, Rep., 327 C: 
ws Tolvuy py axovgopevey oUro diavociobe. “ Well, you may make 
up your mind that we shall refuse to listen” (Adam). Other 
examples are: Soph., O.C., 1154 (see Jebb’s note and above, 
n. 11); Plato, Protag., 386 C ; Gorgias, 463 A; and see Gallaway, 
op. cit., pp. 14-19. 

As a part of this group, cases in which the participle appears 
as the object of an imperative may be included. The participle 
here is a form of oratio obliqua; the verb is generally one of 
saying and thinking. yy is not invariable,5 but its use points 
to the strong influence of the imperative. 

Aeschylus, Ag., 982: 


yropny uy tobe py 9udÜepotvr. èpé. 


See also Aeschylus, Sup., 209: à Zed, xédrwy otkrtipe py drodwdo- 
ras. Euripides, Zon. 818: jus a^ dp’ atfis, à &&v', dvroixtipoper. | 
ws py eidoh Tyrus w Érekev ¿É Srov r čġvv. “ Pity (imperative 
supplied from preceding line) me who know neither mother nor 
father.” For other examples, see Aeschylus, Pers., 435; Euripi- 
des, Androm., 726; Heraclidae, 698, 982; Herodotus, IIT, 65, 6; 
VIII, 144; Thuc., I, 141, 1, ete. as is sometimes used with the 
participle but more frequently not. 


2. Negative uý after subjunctive. 
Euripides, H. F., 1110 (imper. subj.) : 


yépovres, EAOw ray ény Kaxdy méAas ; 

«dyoye oùy aot, py mpodods Tas cupdopds. 
See also Aeschylus, Pr., 824: dws & àv dð py parny xAvoved 
pov. Thuc., ITI, 46, 2: av «s .. . rods yvà py wepteaopévyg 
(= drt ob mepiéo rat). 


3. Negative py after pure optative. 
Eubulus, 72, 5 (II, 189: Kock): 


duyas yévovro pander otkoÜev Aa Pov. 


'? For ot, sce Soph., Phil, 567; Eur., Rhesus, 145; Thuc., I, 36, 1; 
Dem., XXII, 29. 

19 Cf, J. Humbert, Syntare grecque (Paris, 1954), 8650: “Sans le 
subjonctif, on aurait: olóe où párny kMvovaa." 
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4. Negative uý after pure infinitive. 
Dem., IV, 15: 


oluat roivey éyà raŭra A€yew exew ph Kodtwv ct rts. GAAOs érayyéA- 
Aerai re. See Sandys’ note. 


See also Thuc., III, 59: ob mpòs ris tuerépas SdEns . . . pas 

. . pù adrots abuunBévras SiadOecipa. (Classen’s note seems un- 
necessary). Lys. XIII, 19: éBovAovro oov dxovra Soxety abróv kai 
pi] ékóvra ponvierv. 

The adversative sentence, however, sometimes holds it own 
even against the imperative. 

Aeschylus, Septem, 712: 


f M / 3 , y 
qreiÜov yuvatét kaimep od aTépyoy Opus. 


See also Herodotus, V, 92, 7: tere tpiv KoptÜOtovs ye où ovvaivéov- 
ras (= rı où). Thuc., I, 122, 2: xal rjv jooay, el kal 8ewvóv ro 
axovoa, taro oŭk dAdo Tt épovoay 1) dyrikpus SovAeay. IIT, 67, 6: 
ToUujc'are 06 rois "EAXqot wapdderypa od Aóyov ToUs ayavas mpoÜrjaovres 
aAA épyov. 

*o Ro * * * ko 0k ko o 

To turn to the historical part of our study. ‘Those who are 
qualified to discuss the comparative side as a result of their 
knowledge of a large group of languages seem to agree that py 
was originally a “ Satznegation " and that it presented the nega- 
tive as willed.” J am obliged to take these teachings on faith; 
but it probably matters little so far as this investigation is con- 
cerned. py with the imperative, uy with the subjunctive, wj with 
the optative, wj with the infinitive—surely nothing could be more 
volitive than these. Will, desire, fear, apprehension, question, 
are all phases indicated by ań, and all are recognizable in our 
earliest Greek literary monuments. When p is first used with 


17 See in particular A. Musi¢, “ Beitrag zur Negation im Griechischen 
und Lateinischen," Bulletin International de VAcadémie yougoslave, 
classes d'histoire et de philologie, V (1933), pp. 07-77. Music is the 
authority cited by Chantraine, Grammaire Homérique, II, p. 330, and 
Sehwyzer-Debrunner, p. 590. 

18 Indeed, the use of the two negatives in the very beginning is clearly 
distinguished, I am aware that a recent investigator has written (E. A. 
Hahn, Subjunctive and Optative [New York, 1953], p. 56, n. 99): 
" Since the early stages of both Greek and Latin are in a condition of 
flux in regard to the negative particles, and the later rules that 
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the participle it is used only in consequence of the general re- 
quirements of the sentence. There is, strictly speaking, no py 
with the participle in Homer. Monro cites but one passage,!? 
Od., IV, 684, where the combination is clearly part of a wish. 
Il., XIII, 48 is another example, for cadcere is a thematic form 
of the aorist imperative, as is shown by the following pydé (cf. 
Leaf). Bolling has collected all of the occurrences of the nega- 
tive with the participle in Epic poetry. He has shown, con- 
vincingly I think, the process by which the negatives detach 
themselves from the main verb and attach themselves to the 
participle. A sentence like “he did not slay him playing the 
coward, but <he slew him) standing before the Trojans” tends 
because of the contrast to become “he slew him, not playing 
the coward, but standing in front of the Trojans.” *° Again, 
“neither was he honored by gods, nor (was he honored» by 
men” becomes “he was honored neither by gods nor men.” ** 
After this, the negative came to attach itself to single words. 
Having gained & foothold, the negative spread to constructions 


gradually evolve are surely not at all in line with the state of things 
in the Ursprache, the use of où vs. uy or of non vs. në can throw scanty 
light on the original use of the ‘moods,’ and will therefore not be cited 
as evidence therefor in the course of this work." On the other hand, 
Gildersleeve had earlier written (A.J. P., Y [1880], p. 48): “ Suffice 
it that we find these two negatives in the very beginning so clearly 
distinguished, so accurately used, that we can recognize in them a 
sharper modality than obtains even in the moods. Future indicative, 
subjunctive, and optative are in the Homeric time not so far from each 
other as are ob and uý.” These differences involve “Sprachgefiihi,” to 
use the term which Miss Braunlich (A.J.P., LXXVII [1956], p. 183) 
elsewhere applied to my syntactical conclusions. Just as où is the 
negative of the ordinary indicative of statement and of its equivalent 
the optative with á», so in Homer when the subjunctive is equivalent 
to a future indicative of statement or whenever the pure optative is 
equivalent to the optative and v, the negative is o9. To Homer, wj 
with the indicative was a liberty due to passion, to hope and fear, to 
wish and will. The genetic syntactician dares to predict to the com- 
parative philologist that no theory of the Greek moods which does not 
involve a study of the negatives will prove valid. 

19? Homeric Grammar’, § 361. 

20 Catholic University Bulletin, TIT (1897), p. 442. For examples of 
this type, Bolling cites 71., IV, 224; XVII, 221; XXIII, 70; XXIV, 172, 
214; Od., XI, 529; XVII, 115; XXII, 351. 

?: On, cit., p. 444, with Homeric (IL, IX, 627; XIII, 48; XXII, 459; 
MXIT, 515; XXIV, 129, 216, 533, ete.) and Hesiodic examples. 
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with the participle. But Bolling notes that in about nine 
thousand instances of the participle in the Epic, the negative 
rarely comes into contact with it. The linguistic principle by 
which od and py are finally brought into contact with the parti- 
ciple might be termed after H. Paul, “ Verschiebung der syn- 
taktischen Gliederung," ?? the displacement of the syntactical 
structure. But the question now remains as to whether the 
participle in such cases was felt as an equivalent of a subordinate 
clause. Bolling answers, “My with the conditional participle 
<in early Epic poets» is absent for exactly the same reason that 
où with the causal participle, and od with the temporal participle 
are extremely rare—because there is no opportunity to use them 
since the participle 1s not yet felt as a possible substitute for a 
subordinate finite verb.” ?? 

When Moorhouse claims as an advantage of his explanation 
that “it preserves the distinction between pý and od in early... 
Greek, based on the meaning of the words negatived ” ** I can 
only reply that it seems to me that Bolling has established that in 
the Epic the use of the participle as a substitute for a finite sub- 
ordinate clause was undeveloped and in the light of his collection 
of examples it is unreasonable to deny the influence of the lead- 
ing verb on the choice of the negative of the participle. It was 
only later, when the participle had come to be felt as a substitute 
for a finite verb, that it combined freely with the negatives 
ov and ph. 

The development after the Epic period was in the use of the 
participle as an equivalent for a finite subordinate clause. Con- 
spicuous are the extensions in Attic of the use of the future 
participle, of the genitive absolute, of the supplementary parti- 
ciple, and of such uses of the adjectival participle as were ren- 
dered possible by the development of the article. After uý had 
found its way into the logical conditional sentence in Homer by 
the curious law which was pointed out by Vierke in his valuable 
Leipzig dissertation,” uj became something more than the nega- 


22 Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte* (Halle, 1920), chap. 16, in par- 
ticular the treatment of the adverb, pp. 286 ff. and 292. For Sanskrit, 
ef. Delbrück, Vgl. Syntax, 2, p. 534. 

*3 Op. cit., p. 447. 

** Op. cit., p. 40. 

25 De uh particulae cum indicativo conjunctae usu antiquiore (1876). 
Summarized by Monro, op. cit., $359. Vierke first observed that in 
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tive of will. 6 py ovvets (Pind., N., 4, 31) is a substantivizing 
of bs py ovmy of the old generic relative, and Gildersleeve has 
reasonably postulated that the generic use of jj is only an exten- 
sion based on the primal volitive.”® 

py went forth to conquer until by the time of Lucian it held 
sway in the causal sentence and went so far as to embrace dre 
with the participle. But for us the problem is how and when 
did this encroachment come about. The answer to these ques- 
tions brings us to Miss Braunlieh's paper in which she has 
collected examples from the classical period of py with the 
participle expressing cause. Had she been acquainted with 
Gallaway's laborious work, she might well have extended her list 
considerably.?? 

It would seem that Miss Braunlich feels that pý with the 
participle is purely causal, and that this is a legitimate construc- 
tion. If so, she is expressing an opinion which had been earlier 
put forth by Maetzner, Kühner, Gayler, and others.?! 

Clearly, several of Miss Braunlich’s twenty-one examples 
might be otherwise interpreted. Of the two so-called causal 
participles which form the title of her paper, those in Euripides, 
Medea, 239 and 815, Moorhouse had earlier classed one as an 
example in which jj is required if the participle were expanded 
into a leading verb, the other as an example of a participle 
standing in a “non-predicative” relation which in itself re- 


Homer we have ef où in prior clauses, ei uý in posterior clauses, a 
distinction which reposes on the difference between a res iudicata and 
a matter still mooted. Chantraine seems to be unaware of this law. 

"0 A.J. P., XXIII (1902), p. 13: “Once established there <in the parti- 
cipial sentence», «uý extends its empire as by divine right, and this 
‘generic’ use of pý of which so much is made in the grammars is 
nothing but a transfer from the conditional sentence as abridged in 
the participle, The conditional sentence itself goes back to the im- 
perative, goes back to the optative meaning of 42, and it is no longer 
necessary to divide the body of #4) and to recognize in it two distinct 
uses, as is practically done by some, openly by others.” 

* This was set forth in Gildersleeve’s article in the first number of 
this Journal (1880). 

7? A. J. P., LX XVII (1956), pp. 415-18. 

?? See, for example, Gallaway, op. cit., pp. 73-4. 

2? Op. cil., p. 417: “These passages are simply instances of the use— 
rare in classical Greek—of 4j with the causal participle.” 

? For references, see Gallaway, op. cit, pp. 72-3. Cf. Cook-Wilson, 
op. cit., pp. 44 ff. 
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quires py.°? Gallaway still earlier had listed the two passages 
along with 215 others from the classical period as examples in 
which the negatived participle depended on an infinitive governed 
by a verb involving an action of will. The old warning, vade xai 
pépuvao! amorety, certainly holds good for the student who takes 
these various interpretations in hand.” 

Miss Braunlieh lists Soph., O. T., 289 (yy qapàv Üavpátera), 
which, however, is an example paralleled by numerous passages 
where e could be used for õrn (=e jx wdpeort).** As to the 
famous example she cites from Thuc., T, 118, 2, dvres pév kai mpd 
ToU py taxeis, Where Shilleto wrote od, the passage is instructive 
for the history of the encroachment of pý on ot. As Gildersleeve 
noted,*> uý in such constructions was common in later Greek. 
The rule for the intrusion of pý may be stated: “ As jj is the 
regular negative with the articular infinitive, when the participle 
is predicative and the article omitted, uý comes to be retained.” 
We might understand the Thucydidean passage by substituting 
tov p) taxéwv. For other examples, see Plato, Soph., 254 D, 
258 C, Legg., 738 B, as well as those in Gildersleeve, ad loc. 

Encroachment can be seen in still another direction. Whereas 
the causal participle, like the causal relative, has regularly où 
in classic Greek, the cause when based on character came to be 
considered as a characteristic and pý accordingly came to be used. 
Compare Latin qui with subj. and qui with indie. In late Greek, 


53 Op. cit, p. 38. As to the adjectival use of the participle, H. A. 
Hamilton, on the other hand, in his Negative Compounds in Greek 
(Baltimore, 1899), p. 31, concluded: “ The participle, showing its close 
connection with the verbal system, regularly takes the negative of the 
verb even when the participle has almost a purely adjectival sense.” 

35 We would reduce the margin of impressionistic syntax if we could 
satisfactorily define the word “causal.” Stahl devoted especial attention 
to causality and distinguished clauses of cause proper, “des vorhandenen 
Grundes,” from those of “des vorausgesetzten Grundes” and “des 
nichtwirkenden Grundes,” but the German “Grund” is susceptible of 
a varied translation into English. See, however, the final paragraph. 

94 Cf, Oaviáto el ph in Dem., IV, 43; dyaranret ef ph in Aeschines, TII, 
147; and the examples listed in Goodwin, GŒ. M.T., 8494, and Stahl, 
op. cit., p. 772, 3. 

35 A.J. P,, I (1880), p. 56. This misuse of uý for où was called 
coAoiguós 'AXaBaróariskós according to Stephanus Byzantius (s. v. 
'AAáBarón). The name Alabandian suggests that the term was applied 
by prominent rhetoricians who lived in Alabanda in the first century 
B.C. See W. Schmid, Atticismus, II (Stuttgart, 1897), p. 60. 
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pý was here the rule; see Gildersleeve, op. cit., pp. 54-6; and wj 
was the rule, not the exception, at least as early as Polybius. 
See IV, 24, 6; V, 48, 10; XII, 16, 9; XVIII, 7, 5; XXX, 10; 
ete. Sophocles was especially free in using jj with the relative. 
Phil., 178 (à 8ócrava yévg Bporóv, ols pn nérptos aiwv), 254, 408, 
718; O.T., 816; O.C., 1680; Ant., 586, 696; EL, 911; Trach., 
818.57 These examples would appear in Latin with the sub- 
junctive. pý and the relative gives the notion of characteristic, 
but as the characteristic sometimes gives a ground, the clause 
with , may seem to us to be outright cause. Jebb, who was 
ever fond of the word “ generic,” terms this use “the generic wj 
with causal force.” 

In still a third direction we can trace the intrusion of wj. As 
a logical condition is often merely a formal condition and comes 
very near a causal sense (compare st guidem), the participle 
with pý is often nearly eausal?5 See Antiphon, 2, B, 4: a@Aa 
p&v oov aráa xo py àmroAoyetoÜat uóvov Bialopevos àAAà kai rovs dokret- 
vavras $avepoUs karaorijoat and 2, y, 8. 

Clearly, the study of pý with the participle presents peculiar 
problems which demand historieal knowledge as well as psycho- 
logical sympathy for their solution. It was only when the parti- 
ciple was consciously employed as the shorthand of a hypotactic 
sentence that the negative pý could be used with it. aý with the 
participle was not possible until the participle began to avail 
itself of its rights as a predicate. Pindars 6 wy ouneis (N., 4, 
31) is a distinct advance over Homer; so when we earlier read 
Bods ... py reroxvins in Hesiod, Op., 591, the uj must be regarded 
as under the domination of the imperative optative ey. The 
collections of Bolling and Gallaway indicate that this use of a 
free volitive negative continued throughout the classical Greek, 
and these free negatives can still be seen in Aristotelean passages 
studied by Cook-Wilson. 

Cause and condition, the adversative and the concessive, the 
general and the particular, can be presented from different points 
of view ; and to understand o? and py a certain mobility is neces- 
sary. Hence, particular and generic, and the like, are often 


56 See E. L. Green, Studies in Honor of B. L. Gildersleeve, p. 472. 

? Three of these examples are mentioned by Miss Braunlich. Seg, 
also, Kühner-Gerth, Gr. Gram., II, 2, p. 201. 

%8 CF. Stahl, op. cit., p. TIG, 2. 
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In A.J. P. LXXIX (1958), pp. 156-64, I discussed, with 
particular reference to the Phaedrus, the question whether a 
cycle of ten thousand years was supposed by Plato to constitute 
the whole period of a soul’s “ wanderings,” and arrived at the 
conclusion that it was not. According to the myth, a soul will 
inevitably go to the celestial region at the end of a ten-thousand- 
year cycle, but the “ falls ” described are not meant to be original 
* falls," and one cycle of lives will sooner or later be followed 
by another such cycle, unless or until the soul achieves philo- 
sophie virtue. A possible objection to this thesis arises out of 
a recent article by Professor von Fritz, in which he considers a 
passage of Pindar, and emphasizes the likeness between the 
doctrine that he finds in it and the eschatology of Plato. He is 
concerned with Olympian, 2, 68 fÈ., where, after referring to the 
punishment of the wicked and the rewards of the righteous 
after death, the poet continues: oot 8 éréApyoav éorpls éxarépwbe 
^ petvayres dard maumay adixwy éxew Yuyay, éretAay Atos 680v rapà Kpóvov 
Tpow* éyOa paxdpwv vücoy wxeavides abpat vepurvéowtw, KTÀ. Von 
Fritz rightly, I think, rejects H. S. Long’s view ? that éozpis 
éxarépof here means “ twice in this world and once in the other ” 
on the grounds that (a) the Greek could hardly bear that 
meaning,? (b) the force of the number three, so important in 
all superstitious and religious beliefs, is destroyed by such an 
interpretation, and that (c) “there is no indication anywhere 
else of the belief that a soul could earn merits in Hades" ; but 
in arguing for the view that the Greek means “three times in 
this world and three times in the other," he counters the objec- 
tion first raised by Mommsen that wherever the belief in im- 
mortality occurs in Greek religion it is from this world that the 
soul passes to its final dwelling-place by affirming that this is 


*'*'Egrpis éxarépwht in Pindar’s second Olympian and Pythagoras’ 
theory of Metempsychosis," in Phronesis, II (1957), pp. 85 f. 

* A Study of the Doctrine of Metempsychosis in Greece from Pytha- 
goras to Plato (Princeton, 1948). 

* éxarépw6t perhaps means “in each of two places” at different times, 
as opposed to “in both places at once," which dudorépwh might mean. 
But ésrpls éxaréput: must mean “up to three times in cach place.” 
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the case here also, since “ as frgt. 137 clearly shows, the process 
does not begin in this world, but with a purification in Hades.” 
“ After the completion of this punishment—as Pindar, frgt. 137 
also clearly indicates—it has to prove its worthiness in this 
world.” Fragment 187 Turyn (127 Bowra) consists of the well- 
known lines found in the Meno: * 


, > ? ~ 
olsi xe Depoedova rowdy wadatov mévleos 
dé 3 * rd t7 ; 3 7 X 
Cerat, és Tov ÜmepÜey Grov ketvov éváro TeL 
, Leng ^ , 3 ^- ~ 3 x 
Gvéidoi iyvxày madi, ex tov actes &yavot 
` d 
Kat a Ove, Kpaurvot sodig Te péyiorou 
bed y 3 2 ` M * / 
&vüpes avfov7’* és 06 roy Aouróv xpóvov 
` 
pwes dyvot mpos avOparwy kaAéovraa. 


Von Fritz then assumes (i) a “ first existence,” in which a deed 
of woe is committed—* it is difficult,” he says, “if at all possi- 
ble, to determine what kind of existence Pindar had in mind”; 
(ii) a “first stay in Hades,” after which atonement for the 
deed is accepted; (iii) a first stay in this world; (iv) a “ second 
stay in Hades,” and so on, ending up with a third stay in this 
world, followed by departure to the islands of the blessed. If 
we not only conflate the second Olympian with the Pindar frag- 
ment in the Meno, as von Fritz has done, but also see a striking 
parallelism, as he does, between the resulting conflation and 
Plato’s eschatology, and if we moreover accept von Fritz's picture 
of the general scheme, then my view that the first life of a cycle 
is not necessarily, for Plato, the first life on earth, may be put 
out of court. Von Fritz’s interpretation suggests that the three 
philosophic lives are the first and only lives that the soul in 
question spends on earth. 

Now while I agree that éerpis éxarépwht means “ three times in 


*I have made the following slight alterations in the text of this 
fragment as quoted by von Fritz: (a) yvxà» is the reading of BTWF 
and Stobaeus, IV, 59 (Burnet mis-reports W, as Croiset has seen, and 
also Stobaeus, whom Croiset does not mention), and must have been 
read by Aristippus, who has animam; wvxás Boeckh. (b) èx trav W, 
Stobaeus, and probably Aristippus, since the antecedent of his ew quibus 
can only be the masculine illorum (xkeívov) ; éx räv (with variations of 
accent) BTFf. It is perhaps more likely that kings, warriors, and 
sages would be described as arising from them (xelywy) than from their 
souls, and that * they ”? rather than the souls should be “ called heroes ”; 
and the feminine d» rá» would require the plural yvxás. (ec) kaMéorvra: 
F; kaXeüvra. BTW Stobaeus, -êò is spelt -ev in Pindar only at the end 
of a word (Schroeder, ed. maior, proleg., p. 25). 
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this world and three times in the other," * Y find several objec- 
tions to what von Fritz has said. (i) In the first place, the 
Pindar fragment in the Meno hardly suggests a “ proving of 
worthiness ” after purification. It simply says that noble kings 
and so on “ arise " from the purified, and that they “ are called ” 
holy heroes for ever more, which does not suggest that there is 
any possibility of their not being so called through failure to 
prove their worthiness. (ii) There is no mention in Olympian 
2 of a special enneateris in Hades.® (iii) Thirdly, if we are to 
assign such special purification to a “ first stay in Hades” fol- 
lowing upon a “first existence” during which a deed of woe 
has been committed, and if we are to suppose that this purifica- 
tion does not at least to some extent include atonement for sins 
committed during an ordinary preceding life on earth, then why 
should Persephone ever refuse the wowd? That she may do so 
seems clear. Rose’ suggests that the xeivwy of frag. 137, line 2, 
perhaps implies a odro: or its equivalent in the lost context of 
Pindar's poem, and that if so Pindar was contrasting those who 
do not with those who do merit a happy reincarnation with a 
blessed immortality to follow. But however that may be, the 
olot . . . dé€erar clause must surely be restrictive in meaning. 
On what grounds, then, if not because of excessive sinfulness 
during a preceding life or lives on earth, could Persephone 
refuse to accept the rowa? Her acceptance or rejection of it 
could hardly depend simply on the behaviour of the soul during 
the enneateris, or the amount of penance done during that 
period, for Persephone could presumably control both. (iv) 
Fourthly, if we are to conflate the fragment in the Meno with 
the éorpis éxarépwh of Olympian 2 and the “ three-thousandth 
year? of Phaedrus 249A;* the “ process," as von Fritz calls it, 


5 écrpis no doubt means strictly “up to as many as three times," but 
when Pindar says that a soul must be virtuous “up to" a certain 
number of times if it is to win release, we may presume that fewer will 
not suffice, 

? Professor Rose in Greek Poetry and Life, Essays presented to Gilbert 
Murray (1936), pp. 89 f., suggests other reasons for differentiating the 
philosophie background of Olympian 2 from that of frag. 137. 

T Loc. cit, 

CI must not be taken to suggest that von Fritz would wish to 
conflate everything in Plato's myths with the Pindar passages, but he 
himself points to ihe provision that a soul may escape after three 
thousand years if it has lived a philosophic life three times in succession. 
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could begin with a stay in Hades only if that stay lasted for 900 
years; but Persephone's hospitality seems to have extended only 
to 9. It might be suggested that when she sends these souls 
* to the sun above," she is sending them to Elysium to wait for 
891 years—Pindar's Elysium, like that of Aristophanes, being 
in Hades, though lighted, as we gather from other passages 
(O1., 2, 62; frag. 129 B Bergk*; Frogs 454) by a, or the, sun. 
But there is no very obvious reason why they should go to 
Elysium at this stage, and in any case, wherever it is she is 
sending them, she is either sending them “back” or sending 
them there “ again "—áy6i8oi raw. They have been there before. 
But von Fritz's scheme would no more allow of a previous stay 
in Elysium than of a previous life on earth. (v) Fifthly, the 
fragment in the Meno gives no indication that there will be three 
lives on earth following the “ requital”; and there might be 
more, if the soul lapsed at any time. (vi) Sixthly, von Fritz 
claims that his interpretation establishes a closer relationship 
not only between the two Pindar passages and the Phaedrus, 
but also between them and Empedocles, than does Long's. But 
the generally-recognized resemblance between Empedocles frag. 
146—“ at the last they are prophets and bards and doctors and 
princes among men on earth, whence they blossom forth as gods 
exalted in honour ”—the resemblance between this and the 
Pindar fragment suggests that Empedocles too regarded an 
exalted position on earth as a reward that had been earned rather 
than as a period of testing, a “proving of worthiness”; after 
such a life, the budding soul would inevitably blossom forth as 
a god (there is no hint that it may not); and the reward will 
have been earned, partly at least, by previous lives on earth. 
As for the Phaedrus, it tells us, indeed, that three thousand years 
will suffice for release if the soul has led three philosophic lives 
on earth, but it does not suggest that the process begins with a 
life in Hades, or imply that the three good lives must be the 
first and only lives that the soul spends on earth. At 249A 
Socrates is certainly speaking of the first three lives of a cycle, 
but this may be because he is concerned with the shortest possible 
period in which a soul ean return whence it came, and there is 
nothing to preclude the possibility that a soul which after two 
or three mediocre lives chooses a philosophic life three times 
running might thereby obtain immediate release. What is more, 
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after making it clear that the philosophic soul may obtain release 
at the end of the third 1000-year period (rpírg wepiddo 7j xuuerei), 
Plato shows that he is thinking of a 1000-year period as begin- 
ning with a life on earth by remarking that the other souls, 
“when they finish the first life, are judged . . . and in the 
thousandth year choose, each of them, whatever [new] life they 
wish." There can be little doubt that for all souls living lives 
on earth it is the first part of a 1000-year period that is spent 
on earth. 

It seems to me, then, that although there are obvious similari- 
ties between Pindar, Empedocles, and Plato, these in no way 
support the view that the soul which according to Pindar and 
Plato wins release by three virtuous lives begins the process with 
a period in Hades.? But what of the difficulty raised by Momm- 
sen and repeated by Long that “wherever the belief in immor- 
tality occurs in Greek religion it is from this world that the soul 
passes to its final dwelling place”? If the “ process ” is said to 


? Von Fritz points to one alleged similarity which he nevertheless 
finds puzzling. In Plato, he says, the soul “may return to the place 
from which it has come in the beginning” (italics mine), and he finds 
the same idea in Empedocles, who calls himself a guyas 0eó0e» kal adyras 
(31 B 115, 12 f., Diels), and says that if any one of the óaigores commits 
murder or a similar crime, he must wander for thirty thousand seasons 
far from the blessed, and then (31 B 149) that after their wanderings 
souls “shoot up afresh” as gods; and he seems to take Pindar, frag. 
137 as likewise suggesting a soul's return to a place of origin, which it 
left through guilt. If all this is applied to Olympian 2, says von Fritz, 
not only will the purified soul go to the islands of the blessed, but it 
must have come from there, Since these islands are usually conceived 
as the abode of those who are favoured by the gods, but as having 
nothing to do with any life that may have preceded life on earth, he 
concludes that Pindar has no consistent notion of life in another world, 
and combines ideas derived from various sources, Now Plato’s words 
about a soul returning fev #xe may quite well refer not to the place of 
ultimate bliss, but to a region of the heavens below that, where souls 
struggle to catch a glimpse of at least one Form—the place, if what 
I claimed in my earlier article is correct, where souls spend the inter- 
vals between 10,000-year cycles of lives, until they can rise with ease to 
the rediov ddyGelas above the heavens. According to the Timaeus (41E- 
49B), the soul returns to the “consort star” in which it was once 
temporarily set, prior to incarnation, to be shown the laws of destiny. 
Plato’s words in the Phacdrus are simply 60e» 5e: there is nothing 
about a place from which the soul has come in the beginning. Even 
Empedocles’? phrase ¢uvyas 6có0ev need not imply the soul’s original 
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begin with a life on earth, this implies, according to Long, that 
the soul passes from its last stay in Hades directly to the islands 
of the blessed. Now if we consider what happens to souls that 
do not belong to the thrice-philosophie eategory, we find that 
according to Plato the better among them go, after judgment, 
to “a region of the heavens,” cis rotpavod twa tónov (249B), and 
stay there until their next life begins. We can hardly suppose 
that the thrice-philosophic soul, if it has some nine hundred 
years to spend somewhere before passing to its final dwelling- 
place, would spend them in Hades. Plato is much more likely 
to have thought of them as waiting in a heavenly Elysium. But 
what of Pindar? Pindar’s Elysium is in Hades. If we may 
really conflate the two Pindar passages, it may be that after the 
third stay in Hades the soul returns to earth for a final “ re- 
ward” life before departing to the isles of the blessed, though 
such a “ reward ” life is not mentioned in Olympian 2. Perhaps, 
however, we should not attempt to combine the two passages in 
this respect, and if this is so we have to admit that Pindar does 
seem to suggest that the soul passes directly from Hades to the 
isles of the blessed. Possibly this was one of the reasons that led 
Plato to place Elysium in the heavens. At any rate it does not 
seem to me that we can avoid admitting such a transition by 
adopting von Fritz’s expedient; and for Plato, at any rate, the 
transition, though not directly from a life on earth to the soul’s 
final dwelling-place, was probably not from Hades. 

I have suggested in my earlier article that Plato refined upon 
earlier beliefs by abolishing the “reward” life, and perhaps by 
“ transposing ” legends associating the irrational and violent ele- 
ments in man with the Titans. Since he probably did not 
believe in an original “ fall,” he probably did not need to fit into 
his scheme a special enneateris.1° There is, I tentatively suggest, 
a reference to the enneateris as part of the “ requital ” that every 


existence as a deds in the place which it hopes ultimately to reach, 
though both Empedocles and Pindar may have thought of the soul as a 
õaluwv capable of winning promotion. There is therefore no need, even 
if we want to conflate Olympian 2 with all this, to suppose that Pindar’s 
words should mean that souls originally come from the islands of the 
blessed, 

10 Whether or not Pindar thought of man as sprung from the Titans, 
as Rose holds (loc. cit. and Harvard Theological Rev., XXXVI [1943], 
pp. 2471.), in view of Olympiodorus’ comment on Phaedo 62B, from 
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man must pay to be found elsewhere, besides in the Pindar 
fragment: namely, on the gold plates found at Thurii. Here ++ 
we find, “ And I have paid the penalty for deeds unrighteous ” ; 
then, “ I have sunk beneath the bosom of the Mistress, the Queen 
of the underworld. And now I come a suppliant to holy Perse- 
phoneia, that of her grace she send me to the seats of the hal- 
lowed.” “ The penalty ? here is usually taken to refer simply to 
the weary round of successive earthly lives. But on another 
plate? we find “ Hail, thou who hast suffered the suffering. This 
thou hadst never suffered before.” Professor Guthrie remarks, 
“ [t is possible that the line means ‘ Hail, thou who hast suffered 
something which thou hadst never suffered before’ and refers 
as a whole to the apotheosis of the next line ”—the next line 
being, “ Thou art become god from man.” But that seems an 
unnecessary thing to say to the new god.'? It is more likely that 
this special suffering specially mentioned is to be associated with 
a special descent to Hades, “beneath the bosom of the Queen 
of the underworld,” for a special enneateris of atonement; after 
which, application is made to Persephone for release. But if so, 
the atmosphere of superstition and magic surrounding the idea 
of making requital to Persephone—especially if the requital was 
associated with the dismemberment of Dionysus-Zagreus—is all 
the more apparent. The idea that some good purpose could be 
served by burying poems with the deceased, giving him directions 


which we gather that Xenocrates associated the body-prison idea with 
the Titans and with Dionysus, and Plutarch, On the eating of flesh, 1, 
996b-e, in which the idea that souls are imprisoned in bodies as a 
punishment for murder is attributed to Empedocles, “we are justified 
in drawing the inference that he [Xenocrates], like Plutarch, repre- 
sented the Titans as imprisoned in men as a punishment for their crime 
against Dionysus ” (I. M, Linforth, The Arts of Orpheus, p. 338). That 
alone could account for the theory that men’s souls must serve a special 
enneateris of atonement, for they would be tainted with the Titanic 
nature and the “Titan in us” would have to be purged. Linforth’s 
suggestion (op. cit., p. 347) that the wév@os of Pindar, frag. 137 is 
itself the row), so that Persephone is said to accept as atonement the 
misery of previous existences, leaves the words éváre Ére: unexplained. 

13! Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, 32d4 e4, d6-7 c6-7. A reconstruction 
of tablets 32c-e (Kern) is to be found in W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus 
and Greek Religion, p. 173. 

12 Kern, Orph. Frag., 3213. 

18 And might even suggest that his earlier claims to be of divine 
origin (frag. 32e3, d3, e3, cf. 26-7) were false! 
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where to go, will have been bound up with the enneateris- 
doctrine, and will not have commended it to Plato. Plato goes 
one better than Xenocrates and Empedocles, who tried to de- 
anthropomorphize the gods. He throws off the trammels of 
superstitious legend. All that is left which resembles what we 
know about the beliefs of Pindar, or those reflected by Pindar, 
is the idea that the soul is immortal and that man ean hope 
for ultimate bliss if he practices virtue—and the administrative 
detail that incarnation is arranged according to cycles of a fixed 
duration, though Plato himself is inconsistent with regard to 
their duration.** He took from current legend or current belief 
just what seemed to him to be important and true, or of use as 
allegory or metaphor, and no more. 


But if Plato's doctrine of immortality is one that has been 
largely purged of superstitious ideas derived from legend and 
primitive beliefs, his myths reveal a realistic attitude towards 
human behaviour combined with a fervent moral and religious 
outlook that are not often found together. Of his moral and 
religious outlook, I need say nothing now. But it is worth 
reminding ourselves of the account he takes of the limitations 
set by environment and other circumstances beyond our im- 
mediate control upon any attempt to practise virtue. I say 
immediate control, because Plato, with his doctrine of reincarna- 
tion, is able to throw back the blame, to some extent, upon earlier 
lives. But the limitations are there. Let us briefly consider 
the possibilities of making moral progress. 


14 Republic 615A gives 1000 years as the period between earthly lives, 
and 100 years as the span of each life, but does not say how many 
lives one has, Phaedrus 248E (“a soul does not return to the place 
whence it came for 10,000 years”) might mean that 10,000 years is 
the minimum period, but the 9000 years of wandering epi yav kal bard 
ys mentioned at 257A seems to be “the sum of the periods between 
successive earthly lives" (Hackforth, Plato’s Phaedrus, p. 100, n. 1), 
and these figures will tally if a cycle consisted of ten lives, each of 
which except the last one was followed by a millennium of rewards and 
punishment. But at Phaedrus 249A-B each mepiodos xiMerýs seems to 
include a life on earth, for not only do souls that have led three con- 
secutive philosophic lives depart “in the three-thousandth year,” but 
other souls, after their first life and subsequent recompense, choose 
their next life “in the thousandth year." On this basis, we should 
have a cycle of 10,000 years only if it included a period of recompense 
after the tenth life. Cf. P. Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, p. 255, n. 2. 
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From Timaeus 41E we gather that the first life was the same 
for all. If in fact mankind has existed from all eternity, that 
would come to much the same thing: we all start level. After 
each period between cycles of lives, we start off the next cycle 
with a life suited to the amount of truth we have seen in the 
region above the heavens: we are given at Phaedrus 248D-E a 
sort of scale or order of merit, in which it is interesting to note 
that what are “ exalted " lives in Empedocles and Pindar do not 
appear very high. The amount of truth that we have seen 
depends on the amount of purity we attained during the previous 
cycle, and itself affects the cycle that follows. But what matters 
most is the choice that we make during the intervals betwefa 
lives within a cycle, when after suitable rewards or punishments 
we come to choose the life that we want to live next. The 
element of chance is recognised—the luck of the draw: for lots 
are drawn for the order of choosing. But then the choice will 
«be determined largely, if not wholly, by the immediate psycho- 
logical state of the soul, if I may use such an expression. One 
factor will be the extent to which, in the immediate past, it has 
been disciplined by suffering in Hades; but for the most part 
the choice is governed by the habits of the previous life (Rep. 
620A). Now the curious thing is that according to the Republic 
not only would the same set of limiting circumstances have 
affected the choice of that previous life, but the outward and 
visible events of that life were not, apparently, within the control 
of the soul that lived it. There was the unfortunate man who 
chose the life of a despot, and then found, after making his 
choice but before being born, that he was destined to devour 
his children; and, the life once chosen, there was nothing that 
he could do about it (619B-C). Now it is made clear that the 
life chosen will of itself affect the virtue of the soul. That is 
why it is so important to choose wisely (618C £). Yet Plato’s 
point seems to be that despite the conditions under which a life 
is lived, and despite even the crimes that an incarnate soul may 
commit through force of circumstances, and the effect that such 
behaviour must have on it, it is still possible to pursue wisdom 
and virtue (619D-E). Even if so doing may not be able to alter 
one’s actions during this life, yet it may help to mould the 
desires of the soul in such a way as to affect its destiny hereafter. 
Presumably the pursuit of wisdom becomes one of those habits 
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the name, Tisamenos, current from heroic days to classical times, 
probably meant the same thing, though the earliest recorded 
holder of the name would not have known the sigmatic form. 
We may deduce that the sweep was a permanent official, paid 
by a substantial grant of land; it seems that the two texts refer 
to the same holding, and that the assessment given in the former 
text is incomplete. 

lt has also been objected that p: 2 T 5 is a very large fee for 
a sweep. But there seems to be no evidence of the scale of 
payments to palace officials nor of the place which the sweep 
would hold in such a scale. It must be remembered that the 
chimney was a new invention; Professor Blegen assures me that 
he knows of no other in a Mycenean building; it must have 
added greatly to the amenities of the Megaron, and its construc- 
tion and maintenance would be the task of an expert. The 
assessment seems to be too small for a ktoina, and I am led to 
suggest that the verb e-ke was never used of the holder of a 
ktoina, or at least of a ko-io-na ke-ke-me-na; ihe usual way of 
referring to the holder of a ko-ío-na is to put the name in the 
genitive case after the word ko-to-na. So in all cases such as 
this, where e-ke ko-io-na occurs, I take it that the word o-na-to 
was understood and the holding was the lease of part of a 
ko-to-na. 

I found an interesting parallel in the old city of Lewes. A 
small plot of land, just outside the castle precincts, is still called 
* Hangman's Acre.” The mediaeval hangman was given a plot 
of land for sustenance. So might the chimney-sweep of Pylos, 
two and a half millennia before. The arrangement would have 
had the advantage that the authorities could put their hands on 
the official whenever his services were needed. 


W. FEF. WITTON. 
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REVIEWS. 


A. W. Gomusz. A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, Volumes 
II and III: The Ten Years’ War (Books II-III and IV-V 24). 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. xi and ix + 748 
(paged continuously). 84s. 


The first volume of Gomme’s Commentary appeared in 1945 and 
was reviewed by me in this Journal (LXVII [1946], pp. 268-75). 
At that time a total of three volumes was contemplated. First, 
however, the author’s notes of a lifetime were stolen (hence the 
delay in the publication of the present section); second, the sheer 
bulk of the commentary on the Archidamian War made two volumes 
a necessity in place of one. They are paged continuously and have 
a single set of Indexes; the Bibliography of Short Titles is printed 
in each volume. Gomme expects that one more volume will complete 
his work. 

A brief Preface and a Bibliography of Short Titles precede the 
Commentary, which is followed by a Note on Thucydides’ “ Summers 
and Winters" and a Chronological Table of Events 431-421 B.C. 
The Addenda et Corrigenda are to the present volumes only; they 
are provided with three Indexes: General, Authors and Passages 
Discussed, Greek. Phyllis Gomme has graced the work with seven 
characteristically excellent maps: Plan of the Athenian Agora, The 
Megarid, Kerkyra, Amphilochia, Pylos and Sphakteria, Environs of 
Amphipolis, Greece (at the end). 

Throughout the commentary sub-headings are employed to make 
the reader’s task easier; from time to time Gomme pauses to discuss 
special problems, e.g., “The Text of 13.3" (in Book II). The 
page-headings are carefully dated by year of the war, summer, and 
winter (Thucydides’ éros, Gépos, yemay) ; dates B. C. are added. The 
lemmata are “ printed according to the O. C. T. text” (II, p. vi).! 

The connotation of the word “ Historical” m the title of the publi- 
cation is very broad indeed, for Gomme’s interest in and knowledge 
of Thucydides are comprehensive. He is by nature a critic, a stimu- 
lating critic, and he never shuns controversy. In the intensive study 
to which Thucydides and the Athenian Empire have been subjected 
during the last generation, his rôle has been a major one and has 
contributed significantly to the important advances in knowledge that 
have been made. Progress is frequently born of controversy, sue- 
cessive differences of interpretation and reciprocal criticism leading 
eventually to a general agreement and to what most of us recognise 


1I have seen three reviews of the two volumes: A. H. M. Jones, 
Cambridge Review (October 20, 1956), pp. 61-3; Anonymous, London 
Times Literary Supplement (January 18 ,1957), p. 36; J. A. O. Larsen, 
C. P., LIIT (1958), pp. 122-5. While reading, I have had the advantage 
of discussion with several scholars, notably Meritt, Wade-Gery, Wood- 
head, Pritchett, Chambers, and Eliot; all have contributed to my review, 
which, needless to say, represents a fraction of my accumulated notes. 
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as right and true. I take as a striking example Thucydides, II, 13, 3, 
a passage that has become notorious since the publication, in 1950, 
of The Athenian Tribute Lists, YII, by Meritt, Wade-Gery, and 
McGregor. 

Readers will recall that the issue is concerned, primarily, with the 
text: is the book-text right, or does the quotation found in the 
seholia to Aristophanes, Plut., 1193, preserve what Thucydides in 
fact wrote? Gomme resumes the argument on pp. 26-33. I ignore 
his financial reconstruction, which seems to me fanciful. As to the 
language of II, 13,3, Gomme’s case, “ that the book-text is right," 
rests on three assertions: (1) it is “pure aecident” that aiet more 
(the text preserved by the seholiast) is found several times in Thu- 
eydides, ér. róre (the book-text) but rarely; (2) “the difference 
between oí vActavo, and zAÀeioaTo: in Greek is grammatical, not seman- 
tie”; (3) " rà meto ra rpiakoatey drodéoyra is a Meaningless phrase." 

As noted in the Addenda et Corrigenda on p. 728, Meritt again 
defended the quotation in 1954 and was answered by Gomme in the 
following year. I have myself been convinced since 1948 that the 
received text of Thucydides must be changed. Having been won 
over grudgingly, however, in the first instance, I could appreciate the 
reluctance of others to accept the scholiast’s version immediately. 
Gomme's opposition, in partieular, has made it necessary to restate, 
more than once, and in somewhat more detail than in A. T. L., IIT, 
the reasons for aceepting the scholiast. This is the great service that 
Gomme has rendered. 

The publication of the two volumes under review has led to a 
further study by Wade-Gery and Meritt (Hesperia, XXVI [1957], 
pp. 163-97), which, in my judgement, finally and effectively demolishes 
the case that Gomme has so persistently championed. I add a few 
comments. On (1), as listed above, our contention is that aie! more 
is characteristically Thueydidean, i.e. it would be a startling 
(though, to be sure, not impossible) misquotation; it occurs in 
twelve other passages of Thucydides (4. T. L., IIT, pp. 129-30) and 
to dismiss it from II, 13,3 as “pure accident” is a remarkable 
argument. As for (2), I believe in the validity of our study 
(A. T. L., IIL, pp. 128-9) of of retoro and wrActaror (^ the majority,” 
“the greater part,” and “the maximum,” “ the largest number"). 
It is quite true that of Acta ot, adroy in IV, 31, 2 and Tep Hv v Àeio TOV 
in IV, 33,1 designate the same body of troops; yet the meanings are 
nevertheless different. The first states that these men formed the 
majority of all the troops present, the second that this detachment 
comprised “the largest force" of three separate forces. It so 
happens that the largest force of the three groups was at the same 
time the majority of all the troops; but it need not have been so. 
And we ought not to insist that logie forbade Thucydides to describe 
the unit in question in two phrases different in meaning (the first, 
of course, makes the second superfluous). On (3), where, once 
again, Gomme is too much concerned with striet logie, I emphasize 
the significance of Hamburg papyrus 163 (Turner, J. H. S., LXXVI 
[1956], pp. 96-8; Wade-Gery and Meritt, op. cit., pp. 194-5). 

Finally, those interested in this problem should be informed that 
the study of the text of II, 13,3 and the study of Athenian finances 
from 449 to 431 B. C., as presented in A. T. L., III, were originally 
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made quite independently of one another, i. e., the conclusions of the 
second (where, we admit, the evidence, being chiefly epigraphie, is 
not complete) did not suggest the conclusions of the first. They may 
have given us the courage to accept them (one does not reject the 
book-text lightly!). My own belief is that scepticism has had its 
honest say and must now yield to the weight of the evidence, which, 
to me at least, is overpowering. It is my hope that Gomme, who 
has compelled us all to reexamine the evidence in minute detail, will 
now concur.” 

There is, of course, a point beyond which further criticism may 
cease to be constructive and may prove a barrier to progress. 
Gomme’s treatment (pp. 672-4) of V, 18, 6, a clause in the Peace of 
Nikias, is a model illustration. 

The manuscripts preserve the text as follows: Mwkvflepvatovs 8t 
Kai Zavaíovs Kai Seyyalous olxety tas mÓÀew tas éavrOv, Kabdzep 
OndvvOtot kai "AkdvOror. As long ago as 1937 (in A.J.P., LVI, 
pp. 157-73) West had proved (I use the verb advisedly) that this 
clause must, in the actual document, have read: MnxvBepvaious 88 kai 
YaAatous kai Seyyiovs krÀ. We know that three towns, Mekyberna, 
Gale, and Singos, revolted in 432, removed most of their inhabitants 
to Olynthos for safekeeping, and were listed in the assessments of 
425/4 and 422/1 (A9 and A10 in the nomenclature of A.T.L., I 
and II) in a closed group with exceptional assessments of ten 
drachmai each. Two of these, Mekyberna and Singos, appear in 
the treaty in a closed group of three towns that are to be reconsti- 
tuted; as the third member we find not the anticipated Gale, with a 
similar record of disloyalty, but loyal Sane, which, in addition, in a 
document that lists towns geographically, violates the order. It 
requires, surely, no particular inspiration to ask whether the familiar 
Sane has not dispossessed the unfamiliar Gale in the text of Thu- 
eydides. We have only to write the Greek, I'aAaíovs and Xavaíovs, 
to realise how simple is the palaeographical change involved and to 
suspect also that the endings -aiovs of the first two names have 
impelled the corruption of Xcyyfovs to Seyyatous. I go further than 
West in believing that the errors occurred during transmission of 
the text and are not to be charged to Thucydides. That the obvious 


2 This review was all but in the mail when Oliver’s article, in A.J. P. 
LXXIX (1958), pp. 188-90, reached me. Oliver, keeping the book-text 
of II, 13, 3, finds in ra “a survival of the old substantive use" and 
construes ràeicra “as a predicate adjective after éyévero”: “the talents 
were most when they were 9,700.” Since ydp is explanatory, the simple 
statement of the book-text is: rà wAeiora .. . wipia éyévero. Now how 
ean rAeiora be separated, in syntax and in thought, from rá? And who 
will understand the sentence in this way? I do not believe that Thu- 
eydides so employs the substantive article. Oliver cites in support of 
his view èv rois mpirn éyévero, which occurs in III, 82,1 (Oliver says 
III, 17, where the phrase is èv rois mħeiorar 0i vies; this chapter may 
not be Thucydidean) and is very doubtful; see Kühner and Gerth, 
Ausführliche Grammatik, 1I?, 1, 29. Oliver is perhaps rash to refer to 
“the faulty syntax of the scholiast.” I have not entered here into the 
financial argument; but the fact is that the Athenians never had a 
balance of 9,700 talents during the crucial period. And Thucydides 
should have known this; in my judgement he did know this, and reported 
accordingly. 
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corrections were not made before 1937 is easily intelligible: the 
epigraphie evidenee had not been firmly established. 

Gomme, however, insists upon retaining the anomalous Sane, re- 
peating his arguments from Tépas *Avrwviov KepaporotAdov (Athens, 
1953), pp. 35-41. He fails to appreciate that, even though the three 
towns are like the six just cited in 18,5 (Argilos, Stageiros, Akan- 
thos, Skolos, Olynthos, Spartolos) in that they are to be ceded to 
Athens and remain autonomous, nevertheless they are different in 
their history (they had synoecised) and their status at the time of 
the treaty (they were physically in the hands of the Athenians); 
that, since the terms were not accepted by the Chalkideis, the assess- 
ments in 421 (which were not Aristeidean) are irrelevant as 
argument. 

Gomme finds difficulty in the phrase kaÜdwep ’OdAdvOi01 kal 'Akáv- 
bior; why two points of reference? He says, of course, that, as the 
other two are to be independent of Olynthos, so Sane is to be inde- 
pendent of Akanthos. But there is no parallel here; where is the 
evidence that Sane was absorbed by Akanthos, as the others had been 
by Olynthos? West’s solution was that the phrase kat "Axdv@co. was 
added by a learned scribe, perplexed by the presence of Sane, a 
town alien to the context. Yet why should not two points of refer- 
ence be given? When we, in English, wish to refer to half a rae 
items, we sometimes write, or say, “as in (a), etc.” sometimes “a 
in (a), (b), etc."; and sometimes we omit “ete.” There is no Kover 
ing rule. See also, on this passage, A. T. L., ITI, pp. 90-1, 347.8. 
Gomme’s treatment is a retrograde step, historically and palaeo- 
graphically. 

In seores of places Gomme would change the text, sometimes by 
minor adjustments, sometimes by substantial insertions. He has, I 
suspect, no superior in knowledge of Thucydides and his style. Yet 
it is possible to be over-sensitive and I feel that he is often more 
Thucydidean than Thucydides. No man knows better than he how 
difficult Thucydides ean be; it is consequently surprising to observe 
the frequency with which he yields to the lures of emendation. Tf 
we were to follow him consistently, we should be justified in asking 
him to publish his own text. 

It is my impression that Gomme demands a rigid logie in an author 
whose very style denies it. Time and again he uses such expressions 
as “ I should prefer,” “ I should expect," “he would have written,” 
“seems an improvement.” The commentary on IV, 4,1 (pp. 440-1), 
where Gomme would twice change the text, is characteristic. In the 
second case, since Demosthenes failed to convince (as $è oük éreBev) 
the generals and troops of his view, he did nothing (4ojyafev); 
no other course was open to him, for to put to sea was impossible 
because of the bad weather (trò dwAotas). Naturally, the bad 
weather was not the result of Demosthenes’ failure, although, if we 
analyse rigidly, this (says Gomme) is what Thucydides has written. 
Ife might have stopped at joiya£ev and then added that the weather 
was bad anyway; instead, he combined the result and the accompany- 
ing note on the impossibility of sailing because of elimatie condi- 
tions. TIis thought, with its eustomary linguistie brachylogy, is 
without ambiguity. 
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A similar lapse by Thucydides occurs in II, 9, 2, where, once again, 
Gomme (p. 10) exaggerates the difficulty, as a result of his demand 
for logical writing. Among many examples of the tendency to im- 
prove on a readable text is the note on III, 75,1 (p. 364): “eida 
wore is good Greek; but I suspect that Thucydides wrote... .” See 
also IV, 126, 6 (p. 617), where peAAyjoe, well translated by Crawley, 
is rejected by Gomme. I regret that I cannot afford the space to 
diseuss other passages, for, whether we agree with him or not, 
Gomme is generally provoeative in his diseussion of text and style. 

A few notes on Gomme's other views will not be inappropriate and 
will perhaps suggest the scope and tone of his commentary. Since 
Amphipolis and Samos were never assessed to pay cash, they are 
naturally absent from the quota-lists (p. 18). Gomme, surprisingly, 
does not commit himself (p. 20) on the date of the Decree of 
Klearchos (the coinage-decree, D14), despite the cogent evidence for 
the early date. His scepticism (pp. 28-32) about the Papyrus Decree 
(D13) should now be read in the light of the careful new study by 
Wade-Gery and Meritt (see above). On the supposed chronological 
problem and the moratorium of tribute Gomme should have con- 
sulted 4. T. L., III, p. 299. He continues (p. 91) to deny the 
identity of Therme and Serme. Under 428 and 422/1 B.C. (pp. 
252, 667) he writes of the Delian League, which sounds to me 
anachronistic; on pp. 19-20 he says that it was an infringement of 
autonomy to be $ópov vrorcAes, Which, technically, is not true, as V, 
18, 5 shows (A. T. L., ITI, pp. 144-5). 

Gomme is inelined to aecept III, 17, with emendation, and to 
ascribe it to the first two years of the war, especially to 430; he 
believes (p. 276) that the language “ looks like Thucydides’ own,” a 
view that I find difficult to share. “Latmos is only known as a 
mountain in Karia” (p. 295); but Latmos was the old name of 
Herakleia-under-Latmos and the Adro: paid tribute (Strabo, XIV, 
1,8; A. T. L., I, p. 510). In a “Note on Athenian Finance (J. G. 
12. 324) ” Gomme explains the charging of interest by the Athenian 
hope “thereby to add one more check to their love of hasty and 
extravagant expenditure" (p. 435); the Athenians were also re- 
markable among their contemporaries and predecessors in that they 
deliberately undertook to build a financial reserve. 

In an interesting note on the assessment of 425 (pp. 500-4) 
Gomme rejects the restoration [y:cforoy] in A9, line 4: “I cannot 
believe that of moĝwroi formed a class of persons at Athens called 
by that name (‘ civil servants’?), nor that . . . they would be sent 
on an important diplomatie mission." Whether the mission was 
important or not (or diplomatic), the verb [8:axolvé[v] (if the 
restoration is right) is used of these men in line 40; as for the first 
objection, that is merely opinion, although I should not myself em- 
ploy the term “ civil servants” of picfwroi, who may be punished 
éày u) ópÜGs Soxaor Staxovety. I have never been completely easy 
about [14o0076v], possibly because there exists no exact parallel for 
this context; but an exhaustive study has failed to produce a superior 
supplement, nor does Gomme make a suggestion. It is probably 
right and we shall have to be content with the reference to pucburoi 
in Isokrates, VIII, 82, where, despite Gomme (p. 503, note), I do not 
find it “simply an opprobrious term "; and why should these “ hire- 
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lings ” not have been a class of state employees? Gomme carelessly 
ascribes to 4. T. L., III “the adoption also of Raubitschek's notion 
that Isokrates means that hired men earried plaeards . . . to display 
the amount of the reserve fund"; in neither A. T. L., III nor in 
Raubitschek is there mention of plaeards—and Raubitschek restricts 
the display in the theatre to “ the annually incoming tribute money." 

In IV, 102, 2 (efforts to settle Amphipolis) Gomme (p. 573) takes 
éroitkovs, rather than of ’A@nvaio: (A. T. L., III), as the antecedent of 
oi duedOdpnoav; "but it does not follow that 10,000 colonists, and 
their wives and children, were all killed." It seems to me that 
duehbdpncay is a strong word to imply any number of survivors. 

The statement, following R. Hoyle, on p. 576 (note 1) that we 
have no examples of an assessment of 20 or 10 talents is false; see 
the accumulated evidence in A. T. L., IT, p. 124. In a longish note 
on I. G., 1?, 71 (pp. 621-2) Gomme does not tell us his own opinion 
of the date, information that we justifiably expect. In V,1,1 (p. 
629) Gomme translates 8iAéAvvro correctly but resorts to emendation 
to solve the problems; the problems are real enough but they are not, 
I believe, textual. 

Throughout the two volumes Gomme uses civil and conciliar dates 
and, with reference to Meritt, A.F.D., pp. 176-9, gives Julian 
equivalents, This procedure had already been attacked by Pritchett 
and Neugebauer, The Calendars of Athens (Cambridge, Mass., 
1947); very recently the book has been vigorously supported by a 
powerful article from Pritchett (B. C. H., LXXXI [1957], pp. 269- 
301). Although Gomme knows the book, I am not at all sure that 
he has fully appreciated its doctrine. To me Pritchett and Neuge- 
bauer have made it imperative that we must reexamine the Athenian 
ealendar and our practice of counting from one equation to the 
next and of assigning Julian dates schematically.® 

The two volumes include commentary of extraordinary perception, 
written, as a rule, with typical directness. I shall select a few pas- 
sages from a very long list. Gomme is especially stimulating and 
informative on the speeches (all should read his treatment of the 
Funeral Speech, pp. 103-44), on geography, especially when he 
writes on the basis of autopsy (see the notes on Kerkyra, the battle 
of Amphipolis, Sphakteria), and on the speeial problems to whieh 
he gives separate headings. He understands the Hellenes and the 
mores of the fifth century; so his many incidental observations will 
be received with gratitude. 

On p. 9 Gomme writes, “ Thucydides does not attempt to conceal 
the general unpopularity of Athens throughout Greece” but “ no- 
where were the majority enthusiastic for Sparta”; see also p. 589: 
* again there is no evidence that the majority wanted to be quit of 
the Athenians.” The common and erroneous belief that Greek ship- 
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ping was harbour-bound during the winter has always been opposed 
by Gomme, as now on p. 234: “no amount of reading Thucydides 
wil persuade some scholars that Greek ships, triremes or merehant- 
men, ever left harbour between October and April”; see too p. 503: 
“note ... how frequently, and unremarked, the Greeks crossed the 
seas in winter"; the note on p. 170 is relevant: “it has always been 
difficult to persuade others . . . of the value of sea-power.” For. 
* dividends" in the notes see pp. 397-8 (on the topography of 
Thermopylai; add now Pritchett, A. J. A. LXII [1958], pp. 203-13), 
403, note (on the campaign of Glabrio in 191 B. C.), 544 (a glance 
at Marathon in a note on póu). 

The observations on Athenian politics command attention; see, for 
example, pp. 166 (on the ekklesia’s control of the executive), 177-8 
(on political groups in 430), 184-9 (“The Prosecutions of Perikles 
and His Friends "), 193-4 (on Perikles’ position). Gomme promises 
to deal with the composition of the History in his next volume. In 
the meantime, he anticipates, as on pp. 129-30, note (of scholars who 
date a speech’s composition after 404 but discuss it in the context 
of 431-430, “their instinet is better than their reasoning"), 201 
(“we always assume that Thucydides ‘ expanded his notes’; but he 
may often have abbreviated"), 214 (“... obviously from notes 
made at the time"), 449 (an intelligent note on composition by 
historians), 680-2 (on the Peace of Nikias). 

A work of this kind requires the most patient checking of refer- 
ences and proof-reading. The task (not unexpectedly) has been 
performed well. I report the errata that I have gathered not to be 
eaptious, but because (and I judge from my own experience) I 
assume that Gomme and his readers will wish to correct their own 
copies of these volumes. In the Bibliography, Cambridge, Mass., is 
right as the place of publication of only the first volume of A. T. L.; 
Finley’s middle initial is H.; Judeich’s edition of 1931 is the second; 
in the title of Luschnat’s book read Feldherrnreden; Moellendorff 
has lost its last letter. Confusion of singular and plural has gone 
uncorrected on pp. 21 (line 5 from bottom), 71 (note 1, line 6), 
203 (line 2), 264 (line 31), 287 (line 8), 295 (top), 333 (note on 
51, 1, line 6), 396 (third paragraph, line 2), 409 (line 12), 434 
(note 3), 440 (last line); tenses need adjustment on p. 231 (note 
on 91, 5). The latest texts of the assessment-decree (A9) and the 
Kallias-deerees (D1 and D2) are in A. T. L., II (Gomme, pp. 44 and 
120; so on p. 204 for D21, on Aphytis). On p. 49 (line 26) read 
“ which" for “who”; on p. 108 (line 1) read “vi” for “v”; on 
p. 159 read 8ó£avr.; on p. 164 for “ iii. 19 ” read “iii. 17 ”; on p. 202 
(line 3 from bottom) “went” needs a subject; on p. 277 (line 7) 
read “ they” for “it”; on p. 350 (bottom) read 685p; on p. 434 
(line 3) insert “was” before “later”; on p. 482 read wdéAews in the 
passage from Aristophanes; on p. 503 (line 5) read “ Maimak- 
terion "; on p. 528 (top) the antecedent of “ them ” is “ Megara”; on 
p. 619 for * C. Q.” read “C. R”; on p. 673 read the date of West’s 
article as 1937; on p. 725 a parenthesis and a bracket have exchanged 
places; on p. 728 for * 24. 1" read “24.2.” On p. 306 the fragment 
of Timaios eited as 95 is 137 in Jaeoby. On p. 4 the lemma given 
for 4,2 is not the Oxford text; on p. 11 it is not made clear that 
Ada is not in the Oxford edition; on p. 393 the text that “ should 
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be read ” in Stuart Jones's edition is in fact so printed (abrov is due 
to Powell). Gomme is fond of inserting the parasitie comma be- 
tween a compound subject and its verb; conversely, he often deprives 
the “ parenthetical” comma of its partner. In a note (p. 203) on 
II, 69,1 Gomme refers for certain chronological difficulties to his 
note on IV, 50,1 (p. 498), where we are merely referred back to 
II, 69 and to III, 19. On p. 218 I should prefer “might have 
worked " to * would have worked?" (how ean we know?). 

Gomme’s three volumes of commentary on Thucydides are 
thorough, superbly intelligent, and profitably eontroversial; he never 
evades an issue, It is a mark of their high quality that they have 
aroused so much discussion, not all of it in print. To me, it is a 
mark of their high quality that I so often find myself in debate with 
him and yet never lose my awe of his accomplishment. In our times, 
A. W. Gomme is one of the great interpreters, not only of Thucydi- 
des, but of Hellas and Hellenes. 


Manconx F. MCGREGOR. 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Errors PARATORE. Storia del teatro Latino. Estratto dalla storia 
del teatro diretta da Mario Praz. Milan, Casa Editrice Dr. 
Francesco Vallardi, 1957. Pp. 287. 2500 lire. 


Professor Paratore, holder of the chair of Latin literature in the 
University of Rome, and translator for stage presentation of Plautus 
and Seneca, surveys the history of the Latin theatre in six chapters, 
in which, while interesting minor points are raised, the discussions 
of Plautus, Terence, and Seneea are the most provocative. 

Discussing origins, Paratore holds that the Etruscans transmitted 
to Rome “all the archetypes of theatrical experience,” including the 
mask, which he believes was used on the Roman stage from beginning 
to end, except in a few plays of Terence. He attaches importance, 
too, to Oscan farce, rustic, non-political, smelling of garlic and wine, 
influencing, through the fabula Atellana, both Plautus’ diverbia and 
cantica, and his vehemence, grossness, triviality, and obscenity, more 
strongly than is commonly recognized. Plautus’ themes, he thinks, 
come, not from New Comedy, but from a repertory of scenie rdzoe 
borrowed from popular farce. Mime he compares to modern bur- 
lesque, and notes how its prevalence breaks the stereotype of Roman 
austerity. 

Discussing the organization of the theatre in Rome, Paratore uses 
the vogue of late Republican actors like Aesopus and Roscius as 
evidence of how actors flourish when the theatre is in decline, as now 
(p. 28). As to structure, he denies that comedy was ever divided 
into five acts in Roman times; Roman comedy was conceived as a 
continuum. On theatres, he cites non-interpolated evidence from the 
plays to prove that seats were provided for audiences early in Roman 
theatrical history, and explains, by the early use of non-theatrieal 
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buildings for plays, why the Roman permanent theatre, when it 
comes, is free-standing. He gives (pp. 51-4) a fuller list of ludi 
than O. C. D. 

Turning to the Roman theatre’s great period, Paratore remarks 
how Roman literature at its beginnings unites 1n one man, Livius 
Andronicus, an aristocratic and a popular genre, epic and comedy. 
But Livius, he argues, as a client of nobles, turned to tragedy, an 
aristocratic genre, thus inaugurating in Roman drama the aristocratic 
tradition continued by Ennius and Pacuvius, while Naevius and 
Plautus had more popular appeal. Paratore notes the preponderance 
in Livius of titles derived from the Trojan cycle, in which, as a 
source for a foundation-legend, Romans had perhaps become inter- 
ested during the war against Pyrrhus. He believes Naevius began 
his literary career nearer 206 than 235, interprets his Lycurgus as 
pro-Bacchanal propaganda in the famous controversy of 186, and 
stresses his originality in inventing the praetexta and the togata, 
Roman and plebeian counterblasts, according to Paratore, against 
aristocratic imitation of Greek tragedy. 

The question of originality brings the author to a diseussion of 
contaminatio, which he regards as a hate-word invented by pedants 
who, in the spirit later shown in Volcacius Sedigitus’ canon, dis- 
approved of being too free with Greek models. Contaminatio, he 
says, will seem aesthetically bad only to those who believe, falsely, 
that originality lies in inventio rather than in idiosyncratic treatment 
of a given plot. Paratore deplores the loss of Naevius’ works, re- 
marking that if they had survived Plautus might look less miraculous, 
more like Shakespeare among the minor Elizabethans. 

Paratore’s most eloquent pages (78-133) are devoted to Plautus, 
obviously his favorite. (He remarks how Studemund, who went 
blind over deciphering the Ambrosian palimpsest, set “ni te plus 
oculis meis amarem? as the epigraph of his edition.)  Paratore 
treats chronology first, as affecting a judgment upon Plautus’ art. 
His results are quite different from De Lorenzi’s (rev. A.J.P., 
LXXVI [1955], pp. 445f.). Starting from four objectively fixed 
dates (Miles, 205; Stich., 200; Pseud., 191; Cas., 186),! Paratore on 
stylistic grounds puts Merc., Asin., and Cist. before Stich.; Amph., 
Men., Curc., Rud., Aul., Pers., Poen., Most., and Epid. between 200 
and 191. The punctum dolens is Trin. and Capt., which, though 
solemn, must be late. There remain Pseud., Truc., Bacch., and Cas., 
to which, as Plautus’ “ maturest wine,” Paratore devotes much space 
(pp. 103-16) with specimens of robust, slangy translation. But first 
comes a polemic against Plautus-haters, from Horace to Ritschl, 
Leo, and Kuiper, who would deny to Plautus, that “innovator who 
transfigures his inheritance with his touch," his chief glories: rich 
creative genius (like Petronius’) in vocabulary, and vast metrical 
variety. To Paratore, not appreciating Plautus derives from frigid 
pedantic neo-Classical Alexandrianism, and from an unhappy mar- 


1H. B. Mattingly, in * The Plautine ‘ Didascaliae,’” Athenaeum, N. 8. 
XXXV (1957), pp. 78-88, argues that the didascalia of Stich. is properly 
to be referred to Terence’s Adelphoe, and that of Pseud. to a revival 
connected with the dedication of the second Temple of Cybele after the 
fire of 111 B. C. 
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riage of Romanticism to militaristic, rationalistie positivism and 
Prussianism (pp. 86-7). An ear sensitive to Plautus' style can 
detect at once its original, robust note, as opposed to the grey, blood- 
less, petit bourgeois tone of New Comedy. (This was written before 
the announcement of the discovery of a new and apparently farcical 
play of Menander, but Paratore recognizes elsewhere [p. 174] that 
Menander could be rollicking, too.) The secret of Plautus’ success 
and Terence’s failure is that Plautus’ robustness pleased the crowd; 
the difference in tone between Plautus and Terence proves the stu- 
pidity of denying originality to either,—a point already made, less 
acrimoniously, by Duckworth. When Terence (surrogate for Me- 
nander), does a scene between a miles and a parasite (Hun., 391-453) 
it is like a conversation in a modern Italian café; in Plautus’ hands 
(Mil, 9-78) such a scene is caricature with all the stops out. (But 
Paratore might have noted the close parallel with Leporello’s eata- 
logue song in Don Giovanni, which is hardly popular farce. Yet 
Don Giovanni’s world view is startlingly like Plautus’: lupus est 
homo homini [Asin., 405].) Plautus’ prologues reveal his casual 
lack of system with his originals. The summary (p. 117) of Plautus’ 
verbal technique is excellent, but too long to quote. For Paratore, 
Plautus’ opposite number, for style, rhythmic exuberance, and vis 
comica, is not Menander but Aristophanes. But we must be careful 
(p. 122) not to over-enlarge Plautus’ poetic world: he is superficial, 
there is nothing he wants less than to inculcate a moral, and in 
comédie larmoyante like Capt. he is ill at ease, like a comic actor in 
a tragic róle. Plautus constantly oscillates between following his 
model and his own genius, but the latter wins, and so, for once in 
Roman literary history, we have an appeal to the aggressive sanity 
of a great people on the rise, the only occasion when it was called 
upon to share in a world of unconventional poetry. 

After Plautus, Ennius, client of the nobility, the last poet to write 
both tragedy and comedy, gripped, Paratore says, by a singular 
spiritual dichotomy, between faith in Rome and its heroes (to 
idealize whom becomes so characteristic of Roman literature), and a 
heretic, Pythagorean, Euhemeristie ideology. Ennius foreshadows 
the imperial regime, “ faticoso surrogato di pochi spiriti eletti alla 
maneata maturazione delle masse, sogno dei Gracchi” (p. 140). The 
dichotomy erupted, with Caecilius Statius and Terence, into a quarrel 
of ancients and moderns, wherein the plebs was left out of account 
and the theatre, asphyxiated, was reduced to pantomime, circus 
games, and closet drama. Ennius, too, took satura out of drama 
and set it on the road it was to travel with Lucilius, Horace, Persius, 
and Juvenal. And then Pacuvius, os magna sonaturum, treating the 
Trojan cycle not as propaganda but for pathetic effect; pathos, too, 
in Caecilius, who set the theatre on the road Terence followed, 
intimate, thoughtful, psychological. 

Terence tells us more about himself than any Roman author till 
Cicero, revealing in his prologue his doubts, travail, hopes, and 
resentments. Paratore thinks of Terence as older than the Scipionic 
circle, and even allows (p. 165) for there having been two Terences 
in successive generations, confused in antiquity. He is at pains to 
vindicate Terence as an original artist, whose fabulae aro statariae 
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where Plautus’ are motoriae, who practices contamination to deepen 
the world of his model, who hates stock characters and noisy scenes, 
who is novel enough in technique, structure (double plots), and 
ideas to have caused a storm. To compare Hec. with Epitrepontes 
is to discover Terence’s originality, and also why Caesar called him 
* dimidiatus Menander": Terence stresses Menander’s quiet, not his 
farcical half: his humanitas, sentimentality, idealization, psychologi- 
cal introspection. Terence is sympathetic where Plautus is aggres- 
sively truculent; where Terence appears more robust ( Eun., Phorm.) 
it is to catch the crowd. Vitality pulses in him all the more pro- 
foundly for not being noisily expressed. Modern taste, says Para- 
tore, may favor Plautus, but Terence is a milestone on the road to 
modern non-musieal comedy. 

Paratore takes Accius as the spokesman of the aristocratic group 
that fought the Gracchi: more magniloquent than Terence, more 
prone to flex his biceps (p. 193), more the victim of inferiority 
complex, less devoted to the quiet examination of conscience. He 
set the theatre on the way to the “ baroque chromaties " of a Seneca 
or à D’Annunzio. After him the theatre is bloodless, despite the 
frustrated desire of Augustus, “an elegant, slightly fatuous snob ” 
(p. 228) to revive a Periclean theatre in his new Rome. In fourth- 
century Athens oratory succeeded drama as a vehicle for politics; in 
Julio-Claudian Rome oratory declined, and tragedy became the 
vehicle for l'opposition sous les Césars, an aperqu which Paratore 
unfortunately pushes no further in his discussion of Seneca. 

The section on Seneca is the most original part of the book. Miss 
Marti (A.J. P., LXIII [1952], pp. 24-36) has not persuaded him 
that Seneca wrote the Octavia, but Miss Bieber (Rom. Mitt, LX/ 
LXI [1953-54], pp. 100-6), plus his own experience of Seneca staged 
in Rome, has convinced him that Seneca wrote drama not for the 
closet but for the stage. Paratore tries to metamorphose Seneca 
from a wallower in ghosts and gore (though he thinks this would be 
highly successful on the modern stage) into a poet conscious of the 
desolate loneliness of the intellectual involved in the unchained pas- 
sions of Nero’s court, and carving out, like Shakespeare or Racine, 
lapidary phrases to summarize la condition humaine. He considers 
Seneca a sort of Jean-Paul Sartre; somewhat as Sophocles appears 
to Cedric Whitman. He is not blind to Seneca’s forbidding trucu- 
lence, moralizing, displays of erudition, and desire to lecture. But 
he sees in him a poet who develops his art, through honestly analyz- 
ing his own intellectual and moral shortcomings. In Here. Oet. 
(which he considers Seneca’s earliest play) the hero triumphs, a 
sapiens conquering his passions. (Note how Pound has been at- 
tracted to the same myth in his curiously uneven Women of Trachis.) 
But in Oed., sapientia suffers; the sense of desperate loneliness has 
already begun; in Agam., sapientia is punished. But Seneca, as an 
intellectual among courtiers, himself descends into Hell; the sapiens 
finds himself involved in horror (Paratore compares the Shake- 
speare of Othello and Lear) and this is the theme of Herc. Fur. and 
the five following plays. Seneca neither reconciles human with 
divine law, like Aeschylus and Sophocles, nor thinks reconciliation 
impossible, like Euripides. For him the passions unleashed are not 
god-inspired, but instinctive in the human animal. That is the 
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brought down to earth, and so Renaissance humanists found them 
attractive. And so it was Roman and not Greek tragedy that revolu- 
tionized the manner and spirit of modern drama in the West. 
Seneca’s alleged overblown rhetoric is in fact a new language, 
required to express his desperate awareness that humanity is born to 
evil, that even the wise are deaf to wisdom’s voice, that all effort for 
redemption is vain, and that nothingness is our best hope hereafter. 
This at the time when Seneca is arguing the reverse in De Prov. 
and the Letters; for Paratore, this reveals Seneca’s deep-rooted 
schizophrenia; perhaps it is instead the best argument for the 
rhetorical nature of the tragedies. But this Paratore will not allow: 
with Seneean rhetoric he claims that Seneca is totally involved, 
ethically and artistically, in plumbing the depths “del caos primi- 
genio da eui balza la personalità psichica della belva humana" 
(p. 275). His artifices, his lapidary phrases, are therefore func- 
tional, devices for psychological and artistic penetration. Thus the 
humanistic vocation of Latin poetry supplies a new concept of the 
tragic, plumbing its depths with a deeply Latin terrestrita, opening 
for the modern world the way to express dramatically “il tormento 
della sua problematica, dolorosa fedeltà all’ immanente” (p. 278). 
After these rhetorical heights, the rest of the book, with its discussion 
of the Querolus and Hrosvitha, is anticlimax. 

Paratore is prolix, repetitive, hasty (too many misprints), jour- 
nalistie, not always accurate on minor points. And he is Heauton- 
parapheromenos, citing himself thirty-eight times, or about once 
every seven pages. But his provocative discussions of Plautus, 
Terence, and Seneca raise his book far above the handbook level. 
He “talks for victory ’—a vice not limited to Dr. Johnson, nor to 
Italians—and he does not always carry conviction, especially about 
Seneca, yet even here one thirsts to hear what a good seminar would 
make of his argument. No scholar can read him on these three 
authors without being driven to rethink his own premises. And so 
Paratore's book deserves to stand on the shelf beside Beare and 
Duckworth, and to be often taken down from it. 


PaAuL MACKENDRICK. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


JEAN BÉRARD. La colonisation grecque de l'Italie méridionale et de 
la Sicile dans l'antiquité: L'histoire et la légende. Seconde 
édition revue et mise à jour. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1957. Pp. xii + 522. 1,800 Fr. (Publications de la 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris, 4.) 


The results of the post-war excavations in Sicily and Italy, es- 
pecially those at Megara Hyblaea, have led M. Bérard to give us a 
second edition of his excellent work on western colonization, whieh 
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was first published in 1941. Two chapters (VII and XII), m 
which the archaeological and literary evidence are coordinated, have 
been completely rewritten; large sections of the chronological argu- 
ments and conclusions have been recast; and throughout the book 
recent studies are mentioned, although too often only by additional 
references in footnotes, without adequate discussion. The most im- 
portant change in this edition is in the dating of the Sicilian eolo- 
nies, but since the first edition was not reviewed in the A. J.P., 
apparently because of the breakdown of communications caused by 
World War II, it would perhaps be best to give first of all an outline 
of the scope of the entire work, 

The book is divided into two parts: La tradition historique and 
La tradition légendaire, The reason for this division is given by 
Bérard in his preface: he has rejected the views of the school of 
Beloeh and Pais, which sees in the legends a reflection of the his- 
torieal eolonization, and he wishes to judge both traditions on their 
merits. In the first part there is a diseussion in detail of the tradi- 
tions about the founding of the western colonies, from Pithecusae 
and Cumae to the fourth century colonies in the Adriatie. Bérard is 
a thorough scholar and examines very earefully all the variants of 
the tradition. This ean often lead into a maze of conflicting and 
eontradietory evidence, but the author's judgment is almost always 
sound and he usually finds the right way out. It is a necessary work, 
well done, and does not deserve the eritieism leveled at it (by O. 
Davies in his review of the first edition, J. H.S., LXIV [1944], 
p.109). How ean one judge the value of “second and third rate” 
traditions without diseussing and eomparing them all? In one ease 
at least, as we shall see, the late tradition has suddenly assumed a 
new respectability. For each colony, Bérard gives a summary of the 
topography and the excavations done or in progress, and then in a 
final chapter he sums up and compares the literary and the archae- 
ological evidence. On the whole, Bérard shows a healthy conserva- 
tism in his handling of the evidence, in what I hope is a new trend 
(best exemplified, perhaps, by Hammond’s work on the Spartan con- 
stitution, J. H. S., LXX [1950], pp. 42-64). 

In the second part, Bérard treats the legendary contacts and 
colonization, analyzing the stories of Odysseus, the Nostoi, the Tro- 
jans, the Argonauts, Heracles, and Minos; then he discusses the 
legends dealing with the origin of the ancient populations of Italy 
and finally equates with these the archaeological evidence. By 
stressing that the legends sometimes go back beyond the period of 
historical colonization, that they often deal with historically unim- 
portant towns and go beyond the limits of Greek colonization, and 
finally that they were connected by the Greeks with the indigenous 
peoples they found in the West, Bérard convincingly proves his case 
that they are not mere reflections of later historical events. But he 
goes on to give them perhaps too much historical value, particularly 
in his tracing of the various elements in the early population of 
Italy; most of these peoples turn out to be Pelasgians in one guise 
or another, and it is not at all clear just who these Pelasgians were. 

By far the most important and interesting change in this edition 
is in the dating of the Sicilian colonies and the consequent scrapping 
of Thucydides’ chronology. Bérard accepts the alternative “ Epho- 
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rean" dating, which gives him the following results for the most 
important sites: Pitheeusae and Cumae, 775-760; Naxos, 756; Me- 
gara Hyblaea, ca. 750; Zancle and Rhegium, shortly after 750; 
Syracuse, 733; Gela, 688; Selinus, 650. This change has been made 
because of the excavations conducted at Megara Hyblaea since 1949 
by G. Vallet and F. Villard; here they have found proto-Corinthian 
geometric pottery said to be earlier than anything at Syracuse (see 
B.C.H., LXXVI [1952], pp. 289-346). This seems to necessitate 
either the lowering of the time of the founding of Syracuse to ca. 
710, a date for which there is some evidence (the story of its being 
contemporaneous with Sybaris, Croton, and Coreyra, which are dated 
in 709 and 706 by Jerome), or the moving up of the founding of Me- 
gara. With Megara also move Naxos, as the recognized first colony 
in Sicily, the other Chaleidie colonies, whose dates are related to that 
of Naxos, and Selinus, founded 100 years after Megara and dated 
650 by Diodorus and Jerome. Bérard quite logically chooses the 
second of these alternatives because of the much better ancient 
evidence for these dates as an alternate chronology to that of 
Thucydides. I have a suspicion, however, that the first will find 
many supporters among archaeologists, who tend to consider the 627 
date for Selinus as more or less established and in general wish to 
lower the dates. (Cf. Dunbabin, The Western Greeks, p. 438, who, 
immediately after stating that * Selinus dates the Corinthian style, 
and not vice versa," says that “no one would raise it [Early Corin- 
thian and therefore the founding of Selinus] to 650.") 

But this raises a question of even greater importance, the relation- 
ship of history and archaeology in a study of this kind. In reviews 
of the first edition Bérard was criticized for “his inability to grasp 
archaeological evidence ” (by Davies, J. H. S., LXIV [1944], p. 109) 
and even for not writing, in effect, a handbook for archaeologists 
(by D. M. Robinson, A.J. A, XLIX [1945], p. 621). But Bérard 
states his position on pp. 279-80 and it is sound. He realizes that 
archaeology can help only for the relative chronology of the colonies, 
not the absolute, and he pays more than the customary lip service 
to the idea of avoiding the “vicious eirele " which ensues when one 
uses the dating of the pottery as absolute and then with this tries 
to change the actual historical dates on which the chronology of the 
pottery is based. An obvious point, perhaps, but the historian has 
to resist the temptation, in the confusion of the ancient tradition, to 
grasp at what seems to be an archaeological * fact." One of the 
best, or worst, examples of the dangers involved here can be seen 
in the effect that the misinterpretation of the archaeological evidence 
from Sparta has had on the accounts of its early history. It is only 
when the archaeologists agree and when the excavations are complete 
that the historian can feel safe in using the evidence. A comparison 
of the opinions of Payne, Byvanck, Mrs. Atkinson, Dunbabin, and 
now Vallet and Villard, on the material from Selinus, leaves him no 
alternative but to consider the traditional dates on their own merits. 
Until the recent excavations, Megara, was twenty-five years later than 
Syracuse archaeologically. Now that the digging at both sites seems 
to have reached the pre-Greek level, Bérard is probably right in 
using the new evidence to justify the earlier date for Megara. But 
still it is hard to give up the chronology of Thucydides for that of 
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Ephorus. To do so assumes that Antiochus, or some earlier Syra- 
eusans, falsified the tradition for patriotic reasons and deceived 
Thucydides, even though the “right” tradition was there for 
Ephorus to use in dating Megara earlier than Syracuse. But 
Ephorus himself does not seem to have presented a simple alternative 
chronology which would place Megara in 750 and Syracuse’ in 733; 
for he appears to be the source of Strabo, VI, 2, 4, which says that 
Syracuse was founded about the same time as Naxos and Megara 
(ef. also Pseudo-Seymnus, 279-82, generally regarded as based on 
Ephorus; so by Bérard himself on p. 117). All in all, it would 
perhaps be better to suspend judgment and await the consensus of 
the archaeologists, especially since the comparison seems to be be- 
tween different types of material, from habitation debris at Megara 
and from graves at Syracuse. The most one ean say now is that an 
alternative early chronology, based primarily, for the absolute dating, 
on the 650 date given for Selinus by Diodorus and Jerome, must be 
seriously considered. 

Another of Bérard’s conclusions from the archaeological evidence 
is that there was not, “ properly speaking,’ any period of trade 
between Greece and the West before the actual colonization (p. 295). 
This is, of course, in direct contrast to the opinion of Blakeway and 
Dunbabin. In the face of such disagreement, the historian is left 
to decide the question for himself, and the answer seems obvious 
when he considers the site picked for the earliest settlement, Pithe- 
eusae; this certainly was not chosen for agricultural purposes. 

Of course in a work of this scope, touching on almost all aspects 
of the early history of Greece, there are many minor details to which 
objections can be raised. One can hardly date Hesiod to the last 
quarter of the eighth century on the grounds that King Amphidamas 
of Chaleis, whom he mentions, died during the Lelantine War (p. 
14); even if the war were securely dated in that period, it is difficult 
to see how Amphidamas’ death could be part of it, since the aristo- 
eratie Hippobotae were ruling Chaleis by the time of the western 
colonization (Strabo, X, 1, 8). On pp. 71-5, Bérard seems to accept 
too readily the tradition of Phoenieian trading posts and names in 
Sicily, in the face of the archaeological evidence; although he men- 
tions in a footnote Dunbabin's discussion, he certainly does not refute 
it. The attempt to eliminate the Cyeladie Naxians from the coloniza- 
tion of Sicilian Naxos (pp. 79-80) is uneonvineing when confronted 
with what appears to be a straightforward statement by Hellanieus; 
Bérard’s conclusions elsewhere make it clear that Thucydides’ account 
is not sacred, and in this case it is only Thucydides’ silence which he 
is defending. It is not possible to combine the date given in the 
Parian Marble (the twenty-first year of Aeschylus) with that of the 
king-list from Castor of Rhodes in Eusebius to get a date of 757/6 
for the founding of Syracuse (pp. 91 and 123) ; it is clear from some 
of the earlier dated references in the Marble that the king-list used 
there placed Aeschylus earlier, and Jacoby’s date of 790 is much 
nearer the truth. One wonders how “ indispensable " was the control 
of Coreyra to those sailing to the West in the eighth and seventh 
eenturies; Bérard seems to be thinking more in terms of fifth century 
military requirements (cf. Gomme, Essays, pp. 190-3). In the light 
of Blegen's excavations at Pylos, it is certainly insufficient merely 
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to repeat (p. 328, n. 5) the first edition’s flat statement that Nestor’s 
Pylos must be sought in Triphylia. Finally, little confidence is 
inspired by the equation of Aborigines, Aurunces, and Ausones (pp. 
463 ff.). 

There are several misprints that can cause the reader trouble. By 
far the most serious occurs in the chronological table on p. 91, where, 
in the right hand column, all the entries but the first two are printed 
one line too high, thus giving the information that Croton was 
founded “ after Croton” and producing a series of erroneous dates. 
Thucydides’ date for Agrigentum, 580, is also omitted there. On 
p. 5, n. 1, there is a confusion which seems to be the result of the 
repetition of a line by a typesetter working from the first edition. 
On p. 52, n. 1, for 28 read 281; p. 115, n. 3, for 115 read 122; p. 154, 
n. 2, for 154 read 120. 

The preceding eritieisms should not, however, overshadow the true 
worth of Bérard's work. It is a sound piece of scholarship and 
remains basic for the study of western colonization. 


DoNALD W. BRADEEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


Giovanni Viruccr. Ricerche sulla praefectura urbi in età imperiale 
(see. I-III). Roma, *L'Erma" di Bretschneider, 1956. Pp. 
124. 1800 lire. 


WILLIAM GURNEE SINNIGEN. The Offieium of the Urban Prefecture 
during the Later Roman Empire. Rome, American Academy 
in Rome, 1957. Pp. 123. (Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome, XVII.) 


The Urban Prefect has been overshadowed by the Praetorian Pre- 
fects, perhaps more in modern scholarly literature than he was in 
antiquity. For him and his office there has been nothing to cor- 
respond, for example, to the recent books of Durry, Passerini, and 
Howe on the Praetorian Prefects and the cohorts they commanded, 
and probably most students of Roman history could name a half 
dozen Praetorian Prefects for one Urban. There are good reasons 
for this beyond the fact of much more meagre evidence. But still 
the Urban Prefect was a great officer of state, discharging delicate 
and important duties, and ordinarily one of the most influential 
members of the Emperovr’s consilium. As for the later period, it will 
suffice to note that it is thirty-five years now since the appearance 
of E. Stein’s Untersuchungen über das Officium der Prütorianer- 
prüfeltur seit Diokletian, the model for Sinnigen’s study. 

Vitueel seeks to place the Prefecture in its historical setting. His 
book eonsists of four ehapters. In the first three he diseusses the 
origins of the office in its new form under Augustus, the development 
of the Prefeet's functions and jurisdiction, and the thesis that the 
Prefecture was a principal support of the senatorial party in the 
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polities of the Empire, with the urban cohorts being l'armée du 
Sénat,” in Durry’s phrase. The last chapter is a list of prefects to 
254, when that of the Chronographer of 354 begins. There is, 
regrettably, no index. 

In Chapter I Vitucei emphasizes, as most have, that the Prefecture 
of the Empire was essentially a novum offictum, only nominally con- 
tinuing the Republican institution. As precedents he stresses some 
prefects of Caesar. Perhaps he makes too much of these: there are 
differences in rank, number, and function, and the whole atmosphere 
and political situation of the two periods were dissimilar. Of par- 
ticular interest is Vitueci’s argument that even the praefecti urbi 
appointed from time to time under Augustus were not deputies of 
an absent princeps but, as under Tiberius and later, had definite 
duties of their own: the maintenance of order and the command of 
the Urban Cohorts, functions moreover that they discharged when 
Augustus was in Rome. Some of the chronological questions in- 
volved are obscure, but Vitueci appears to have a good point. He 
supports the date of A.D. 13 for the appointment of Piso, the first 
of the continuous series of Prefeets, rather than one early in 
Tiberius’ reign. 

In Chapter II Vitucci is concerned largely with the development 
of the Prefect’s judicial functions in Rome and Italy, which had 
their origin in his responsibility for maintaining order. He empha- 
sizes the role of Septimius Severus in at once limiting the area and 
extendng the types of cases subject to the Prefect’s jurisdiction. 
Here and throughout Vitucci stresses the close connection between 
the Prefecture and the Urban Cohorts, which antedated it as a 
permanent office. Two points may be chosen for comment. There is 
good evidence that in the First Century and again under Caracalla 
the Prefect actually commanded the Urban Cohorts. But at least 
since the time of the Staatsrecht I.L.S. 2012 has been taken to 
prove that in 140 the Praetorian Prefects commanded them; this 
Vitueei accepts, though with laudable reluctance (p. 46). The in- 
scription, honoring Marcus Aurelius as Caesar, was dedicated by 
the two Praetorian Prefects, the Praetorian and Urban Cohorts, their 
tribunes and centurions, the evocati, and the statores and their 
eenturions. It may be explained as a dedieation by troops stationed 
in the castra praetoria (thus the vigiles and equites singulares are 
omitted), all of whom consequently depended in some degree on the 
Prefects named at the beginning. One may reasonably assume that 
the Urban Cohorts were attached to the Praetorian Cohorts not 
simply for quarters and rations but perhaps also for other adminis- 
trative purposes. But there is still no difficulty in believing that the 
Urban Prefect remained their commanding officer and was responsi- 
ble for their employment, in 140 as in other periods. It may be 
noted further that there were good reasons for not ineluding the 
Urban Prefect: he had nothing to do with the castra or most of the 
units named, and if he had been included, his name presumably 
would have had to come first. Again, Vitucci’s treatment of the 
Urban Cohorts stationed outside of Rome is not quite satisfactory. 
(The matter is important in part in connection with the basis and 
extent of his jurisdiction.) Because in a diploma (C.I. L., XVI, 
133) the Cohort at Lyons is said to be sub . . . tribuno, Vitucci 
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concludes that such Cohorts were not subject to the Prefect (pp. 
56-7, ef. p. 68). One cannot safely assume that the Cohort at 
Puteoli was in the same position. Moreover, the most striking thing 
about the diploma is that sub is not followed by the governor, who 
is regularly named at this point in diplomata issued to units in 
provincial garrisons. The Cohort then appears to have been exempt 
from the ordinary provincial administration, depending directly on 
authorities at Rome. 


In Chapter III one may feel that Vitucci is attacking a position 
whieh no one would seriously defend. But his diseussion of the 
activities of various Prefects has considerable interest and value. 
He might well have commented on H. G. Pflaum’s reconstruction of 
the role of Appius Claudius Iulianus, Le marbre de Thorigny (Paris, 
1948), pp. 37, 41, 52; cf. now also for the events of 238 P. W. 
Townsend, Yale Class. Studies, XIV (1955), pp. 88-9, 92-3. 


The list of Prefeets in Chapter IV is perhaps the least satisfac- 
tory part of the book. In general, not enough information is given 
about the background and careers of the Prefects; for most one or 
two more lines would have sufficed. In some cases, the evidence is 
uncertain, and the problems should be stated (e. g., nos. 42, 50-52). 
The footnotes might have included more of those who have been 
suggested as possible Prefects: Syrus in 222 (J. Morris, J. R. 8. 
XLIII [1953], p. 168) and Fulvius Aemilianus ca.249 (Groag, 
P.I. R.2, III, p. 210, no. 529). Flavius Maternianus and Varius 
Marcellus, aeting Prefects, deserved mention. They have a par- 
tieular interest as perhaps indieating the poliey of Emperors toward 
the offiee, Three Prefeets (nos. 50-52) are dated as before 254 
beeause, while there is reason to think they belong to the Third 
Century, they are not found in the list of the Chronographer of 354. 
But that list is obviously not complete for the years before 288. 


As an illustration of some of these points, no. 51, .. . us Paulinus, 
may be considered. He is dated “ prima del 254," and the reader is 
given a reference to Barbieri, L’albo senatorio. As for the date, 
that given is based on a false assumption, as stated above, and 
evidence exists for a more precise one earlier in the century which 
is not referred to. What is more important, it is at least uncertain 
whether Paulinus was ever praefectus urbi. The question cannot be 
discussed here at length, but in my opinion A. Stein was right in 
continuing to maintain his view, against weighty authority on the 
other side, that Paulinus was simply discharging the functions of 
the Urban Prefect while still an equestrian (E.-E., XVIII, 2, 3, cols. 
2327-8). One objection to the other view is that it requires dating 
the inscription involved (it is from Sparta) well after Paulinus’ 
governorship. The most serious is the difficulty in reconstructing a 
plausible cursus: one must assume that after being praeses and 
corrector of Achaea he became Praetorian Prefect and Urban 
Prefect. Whatever order one assumes in the last two, the sequence 
of senatorial and equestrian offices would require the most positive 
and unambiguous evidence to be acceptable. The careers of Ocla- 
tinius Adventus and Comazon, compared by Groag, are not good 
parallels. 


To leave points of detail, Vitucei’s valuable book is a lucid and 
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able study of an important subject, which one may hope will be the 
basis of further investigation by the author and others. 

Sinnigen’s monograph presents various points of contrast, apart 
from better paper. His materials, in the Codes and elsewhere, are 
far more abundant and permit a full and systematic presentation 
and reconstruction. Again, while Vitucci’s approach is broadly his- 
torical, Sinnigen confines himself essentially to administrative struc- 
ture and procedures. 

The first two chapters contain a general introduction and remarks 
on the oficia of the Later Empire. The next four deal with members 
of the urban officium, in descending order of rank: the princeps, the 
cornicularius, the primiscrinius, and the promoti. Chapter VII dis- 
cusses the organization of the oficium and Chapters VIII-XI take 
up various problems: the censuales, the advisers of the Prefect, the 
polieing of Rome and Constantinople, and the urban officium and the 
provincial officia of Italy. The last chapter is a brief conclusion, 
containing a résumé and an account of the fate of the Urban Pre- 
fectures at Rome and Constantinople in the Sixth Century and later. 
Appendices A and B list urban officiales in the two cities; Appendix 
C is a schematic presentation of the urban oficium, with boxes and 
arrows; and Appendix D is a glossary of technical Latin terms. 
There is a bibliography but no index. The latter is less necessary 
beeause of the full table of contents. 

It would be unreasonable to regret that Sinnigen does not relate 
more consistently and at greater length the functions and develop- 
ment of the bureau he describes to the general social and political 
history of the period: he has enough problems and materials within 
the limits he observes. It is unfortunate, however, and surprising 
that there 1s no systematic effort to trace the antecedents of the 
later urban officium in the period before Diocletian. The question 
of the extent of continuity and innovation in Diocletian’s reforms 
is obviously important, and pertinent to this study. Sinnigen’s 
statement that the urban officiwm “grew out of the staffs of slaves 
and freedmen of the Principate” (p. 10) seems doubtful and mis- 
leading to me. It appears rather that the urban officium had been 
military in strueture and eomposition and that there was unbroken 
eontinuity from the Third to the Fourth Century. In any event, a 
well-informed discussion, such as Sinnigen could give, would have 
been welcome. 

In eonelusion, this is another valuable study, supplementing and 
extending the work of Ernst Stein. The author is admirably lucid 
and sensible, and those who attempt to understand the terminology 
and organization of the bureaucracy of the Later Empire will be 
grateful to him. 

J. T. GILLIAM. 

Stare University or Iowa. 
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Hans StrouHm. Euripides: Interpretationen zur dramatischen 
Form. Munich, Verlag C. H. Beck, 1957. Pp. 184. (Zetemata, 
Heft 15.) 


Form in tragedy has been the subject of much recent research. In 
the study under review the author follows essentially the method 
already used by W. H. Friedrich in Euripides und Diphilos (Zete- 
mata, 5 [1953]). Unlike Friedrich, however, Strohm does not con- 
cern himself with the forerunners of Euripides nor the background 
of legendary material, but is interested primarily in improving our 
understanding of the plays themselves. He attempts by a scientific 
and objeetive approach to avoid the oversimplifieation and subjee- 
tivity which he feels have characterized much of Euripidean criticism 
since the poet’s own lifetime. For the purpose of his analysis, 
Strohm has applied to Attic tragedy a definition taken from “ recent 
biology ”: “the form of an organism is the disposition of its parts ” 
(p. 2). In the first section of the book these individual elements 
(die dramatisehen Einzelformen) of each of the extant plays, ex- 
cepting Cyclops and Rhesus, are analyzed under three main headings: 
Agon and Altar-motif, Saerifiee-motif, and Intrigue and Reeogni- 
tion (the last is based on an earlier article in Würzburger Jahr- 
bücher, YV [1949-50], pp. 140-56). 

The second part of the book, under the title * dramaturgy," is 
eoneerned with the problem of how action originates and how it 
advances. Again the plays are studied individually, with special 
emphasis on the Iphigenia at Aulis. Strohm concludes with a section 
on the construction of acts and scenes in the early plays and of 
the great “ensemble” acts of the late group. The general plan of 
the book, involving descriptive analysis of each of the plays in three 
or more successive contexts, inevitably produces a great deal of 
repetition. One has the impression that a more succinct style and a 
clearer organization would have gone far toward eliminating this 
major fault. 

Strohm’s main thesis, argued convincingly in every portion of the 
book, is important. He has tried to show that the late plays do not 
adhere to a strictly rigid form, but on the contrary reveal Euripides 
at the height of his originality (pp. 183-4). Schadewaldt’s judg- 
ment on the Euripidean agon, for example, that it becomes a “ scene- 
máüssigen Gebilde von fester Form,” that is, schematic and conven- 
tionalized, is not supported by the plays themselves (p. 43). 
Strohm’s analysis of the individual agon scenes demonstrates an 
extraordinary variety, both in their artistic form and in their posi- 
tion in the drama as a whole. Nowhere does Euripides seem to 
suffer from the dictates of tragic form; he is more and more able 
to express his individuality through it. * Wo er mit der Form zu 
spielen weiss (Hel) ... , da lässt er nicht ihre Entleerung, ihr 
Absinken zum virtuos beherrschten theatralischen Mittel erkennen 

." (p. 183). Strohm's insistence on Euripides’ originality is an 
important addition to the recent appreciative criticism of the poet, 


1 This definition is also essentially Aristotelian, but Strohm seems 
purposely to avoid reference to Aristotle (and Sophoclean tragedy) in 
order to explain Euripides on his own terms (p. 165). 
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which is giving us a truer picture of his creative skill than we have 
had before. 

One of the interesting characteristics of Euripidean composition 
that Strohm examines fully is the paucity of true forward action, 
the constant retarding and cancelling of action (Rücklüufigkeit). 
Action in the late plays, which at first glance seems so turbulent, 
does not in fact go forward. This is true not only of a naturally 
static element such as the agon, but also of intrigue (pp. 147-8). In 
the Iphigenia at Aulis, for example, Agamemnon’s attempt to deceive 
Clytemnestra is immediately thwarted; human action no longer 
reaches its goal. The Andromache 1s seen as an experiment in 
carrying this principle to its limits. Even in Alcestis Euripides 
has avoided the direct solution of the aporia. Although Admetus 
accepts Heracles as a guest, his action is immediately nullified by 
his silenee, More and more, Euripidean characters appear to lose 
sovereignty over their actions; action becomes a reaction against the 
play of the mpéyuara. The increasing limitation of action is matched 
by a growth in the characters’ reflection about what happens to 
them. In Hecuba, for example, the fate of Polydorus is depicted 
from four different points of view (p. 153). 

Related to this retarding of action is a technical advance in the 
use of the third actor. In the Heraclidae, the third actor is so used 
as to create three scenes in each of which the suppliants are repre- 
sented by a different person. Doubling or tripling of roles, in order 
to present a sequence of arguments and opposition, becomes increas- 
ingly common in the late plays (p. 149). In the Andromache, a 
drama which in many respects points to the later style, Strohm 
regards the doubling of the agon as a consequence of the doubling 
of the enemy: in the first, two women argue over a man; in the 
second, two men over a woman. The second recalls the first in 
many details, and so establishes a type of formal parallelism which 
helps to bind it to the whole. Thus Strohm logically aecounts for 
the inclusion of the second agon, a feature which has been frequently 
criticized (p. 28). 

Also connected with this method of composition is the use of a 
prologue and epilogue spoken by a god. The purpose of the 
prologue is not to set the tragedy in the general framework of the 
myth, but to take the spectator far into the action of the play. 
What the god announces in the prologue is then acted out upon the 
stage, often in several “rucklaufig” scenes. In this respect, the 
Alcestis and the Bacchae, separated in time by thirty years, are very 
much alike. Similarly, the deus ex machina foretells the future, and 
sanctions the results of the dramatic action. In Orestes, the god 
achieves results when all human action has been futile. It is neces- 
sary to the poet’s purpose, but is not for that reason organic. 
Strohm’s conclusion that “das Hingreifen von Góttern die Mensch- 
lichkeit der euripideischen Dramen sowenig aufhebt wie ihre kiinst- 
lerisehe Einheit" (p. 155) remains unproved. 

Strohm’s discussion of Euripides! often criticized two-part struc- 
ture is probably the most original and rewarding portion of the book. 
The dual structure which results from the shift from one principal 
character to another appears first in the Hippolytus and remains a 
constant feature thereafter. In the Heracles it is exploited to the 
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full, Heracles does not appear in the first third of the drama, in 
the middle section he is off stage for more than one hundred lines, 
and in the concluding act he is overshadowed by the newcomer 
Theseus. In these two-part dramas Strohm recognizes a “ process 
which seeks partitioning in order to bind the parts more clearly 
through symmetry and chiasmus” (p. 108). The saving of the 
family and its later destruction, the hero’s decision for death and his 
change of mind, are linked by the repetition of certain keywords 
and ideas. The most important of these are the Àla motif, which 
runs through the whole drama (p. 109, n. 1; see also D. J. Conacher, 
Phoenix, IX [1955], pp. 139-52), and the éAwis motif in the first 
part (p. 25, n. 2). Strohm notes that the sacrifice motif is also 
effective in securing unity. Megara’s decision to die is paralleled at 
the end of the play by Heracles’ decision to live (p. 56). The 
many instances of this type of repetition and paralleling of certain 
elements have often been noted individually, but no general survey 
of their structural importance has previously been made. Strohm’s 
study is not exhaustive, but points the way to a promising field for 
further research. 

In general, the relative chronology which Strohm derives from the 
study of dramatic technique conforms to the sequence based on 
metrical considerations (E. B. Ceadel, C.Q. XXXV [1941], pp. 
66-89), with one minor exception. Strohm concludes that the 
Sup pliants is later than the Heracles, because of the mature handling 
of both the agon and the sacrifice motif (p. 60). 

In addition to the main themes mentioned above, a great variety 
of problems in text criticism, interpretation, style, and technique is 
discussed with insight in the course of the analyses of the individual 
plays. To mention only a few, Strohm’s examination of two Sopho- 
clean agon scenes (from Antigone and Electra) forms the basis for 
an interesting comparison of the two poets’ methods and aims 
(Exeursus I).? There are valuable remarks on Euripides! use of 
stichomythia (pp. 44-5) and his solution of the problem of providing 
a plausible exit for the third actor before the end of the act (p. 32). 
The author's hope that the book will aid future commentaries on 
the plays will surely be realized. His knowledge of earlier scholar- 
ship, especially German, and his own sensible eritieism make this 
book important for all phases of Euripidean study. 


Parricra News BOULTER. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


* The author does not seem to have had access to J. Duchemin’s study 
(L’aygon dans la tragédie grecque [Paiis, 1845] ), in which some of the 
same points are made, 
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Giupert Higher. Poets in a Landscape. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1957. Pp. xix + 267 + xii. $6.50. 


This is an attractive book. It is nicely bound and printed, illus- 
trated by the author’s unusual photographs, and written in an 
extremely agreeable style. Clearly it is not intended as an im- 
portant contribution to scholarship: it is rather one of those essays 
in tasteful and discriminating “ vulgarization” at which Gilbert 
Highet is so good and for which he has been so justly renowned. 
He is one of the very few who actually do what so many classicists 
talk about doing: he makes the classics live for the intelligent publie 
of non-classicists and does it with a wit, charm, and urbanity that 
even classicists ought to enjoy. Furthermore his book is full of 
good things for anyone who is interested in the poets it describes: 
Catullus, Vergil [so Mr. Highet spells the name], Propertius, Horace, 
Tibullus, Ovid, and Juvenal. 

It is at once a travel book and book of literary criticism and 
appreciation. Highet puts into each chapter a good bit of biography, 
a description of each poet’s writings (with his own translations), 
and an account of the various Italian locales associated with the 
poet. His own photographs properly illustrate his own little tours 
and his own verse renderings add to our sense of the tour: we see 
the poet as Highet sees him and as Highet wishes us to see him. 

There is no point in criticizing this book as if it were one of 
* pure " scholarship. But on its own excellently popular level, there 
are a few criticisms also to be made, First I am not wholly happy 
with the translations. Highet prefers his reproductions of the 
“exact metre of the original” (p. ix) to the heroic couplets and 
other non-classical verse forms used by other translators. There is 
perhaps much to be said for such a preference but only when one is 
firmly aware that such reproduction can distort the original as con- 
siderably as any other. Thus Highet’s renditions of Catullus’ 
famous farewell to his dead brother (p. 8) or of the Sappho-poem 
(p. 13) or the sparrow and kissing poems are surely very cold 
ashes of the originals. Jn less lyrical ventures—e. g. in his versions 
of Horace’s satires and epistles—he is better. In any event he has 
conveyed his own enthusiasm for the originals and that is a great 
deal. 

On the content of his essays on the seven poets I would make only 
one eritieism— but it is a major one. Largely perhaps as a result 
of his biographical-topographical approach, Highet mostly takes the 
poems at their face value as personal experience. This works fairly 
well for Catullus but for the elegists (Propertius, Tibullus, Ovid) 
it has a strangely distorting effect and it is not a very happy intro- 
duction to Virgil’s Eclogues or Horace’s Odes. We can perhaps pass 
Highet’s complete confidence that Lesbia really is the infamous 
Clodia of Cicero’s Pro Caelio (though I am sufficiently a heretic to 
doubt this) but when we find Propertius’ amour with Cynthia taken 
as sober biographical fact (cf. e. g. his remarks on Propertius, IV, 8: 
“They were, quite obviously, in love. But, equally obviously, they 
would not endure any constraint whatsoever," p. 86) and similar 
factualism attributed to Tibullus’ accounts of Delia and Nemesis 
and Ovid's of Corinna and her maid Cypassis, all that at least this 
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reviewer can do is to throw up his hands in energetic protest. We 
cannot expect Highet to burden his reader with detail about the 
conventions of Hellenistic and Roman poetry or even about the 
conventions of amatory language but we can at least expect some 
sense of the limits of the personal or biographical in ancient poetry, 
—some appreciation of where to draw the line between the formal 
and the experiential aspects of Roman verse. Only in diseussing 
Propertius does Highet comment on the curious interlarding of 
Cynthia with rather recondite mythological allusions and makes an 
interesting (if not perhaps wholly apt) comparison with T. §. Eliot, 
but he seems to find this only a somewhat baffling exception to the 
rest of Roman poetry. Now we need not accept Howald’s reduction 
of Horace and the Elegists to a poésie pure that has no concern with 
the poet's personal experience in order to combat Highet’s exces- 
sively “ biographical ” interpretation but it is surely not necessary to 
go to either extreme. The uniqueness of Roman poetry is that it is 
neither poésie pure nor mere reproduction of personal emotion (like 
that, e. g., of the Romantics) : in it the formal and personal elements 
are blended in an exceedingly subtle manner. But we surely ought 
not to speak of Horace and Propertius as if they were straight out 
of our own Romantie tradition and were writing autobiography in 
verse. 

Yet even this can be pardoned Highet because his book is such a 
boon to a great and good cause and because he has so much taste, 
charm, and gusto. He makes these poets come alive in a delightful 
book. What if his biographical method is greatly overdone? The 
purpose of his book will have been fulfilled in creating life where 
formerly there was all too often only dusty scholarship. 


Brooxs OTIS. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Téwwes Kurserc. Hotels, restaurants et cabarets dans l'antiquité 
romaine, Études historiques et philologiques. Uppsala, Alm- 
quist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 1957. Pp. xi + 163; 21 figs.; 
1 map. (Bibliotheca Ekmaniana Universitatis Regiae Upsa- 
liensis, 61.) 


All students of Roman private antiquities will be grateful to Dr. 
Tonnes Kleberg for collecting and discussing nearly everything at 
present known about an activity which, however humble and occa- 
sionally sordid, contributes so greatly to the comfort or discomfort 
of human existence in modern and ancient times alike, especially 
when a Paz Romana enables all elasses to travel extensively. 

The first chapter examines the Latin vocabulary of the industry— 
thermipolion is considered an unsuccessful attempt by Plautus to 
naturalizo a Greek word—and a broad distinction is drawn between 
deversoria-stabula, establishments devoted primarily, though not 
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necessarily exclusively, to supplying lodging for man and beast, and 
tabernae-popinae, devoted primarily to supplying food and drink. 
The second chapter classifies and examines the existing remains. 
Here, of course, the lion’s share is taken by Pompeii and the author 
has indicated on a special plan the distribution of hotels and bistrots, 
the former concentrated round the city gates and the forum, the 
latter scattered all over the town with an almost Parisian lavishness. 
The author suggests (p. 49) that the hotels by the gates received the 
travellers on their arrival in the eity, while the central ones were 
patronized by the merchants and commercial travellers who had 
business to transact in the forum. But it is also possible that the 
principal business of the central hotels was similar to that of some 
of the hotels meublés round the Place Pigalle, and it is surprising 
that the author neither mentions nor discusses Lugli’s suggestion 
(Monumenti minori del foro romano [ Rome, 1947], pp. 139-64) that 
certain buildings along the Via Sacra were cauponae sive lupanaria. 
For Ostia the author was probably unable to make use of the Milan 
thesis of Giancarla Girri, La taberna nel quadro urbanistico e sociale 
di Ostia (Rome, 1956) which, however, uses taberna in the wider 
sense of “shop ” rather than in the narrower one of bistrot. 

The third chapter treats of the inn-keepers themselves and their 
staff and eustomers. The profession, apparently much favoured by 
Levantines, was undoubtedly considered a low one, though in many 
eases the owner was a “gentleman” who ran the hotel by means of 
a manager, one of his own slaves or freedmen (confirmed by Petro- 
nius, 95). The fourth chapter deals with the service in hotels and 
restaurants; food, drink, equipment, and prices. Kleberg quite 
rightly casts his net as widely as possible, with the inevitable result 
that some of the catch must be thrown back: taberna is an ambiguous 
term and may refer to shops of all kinds, while it seems to me quite 
impossible that the episode quoted on p. 99 from Petronius, 21 could 
have taken place in an inn (cf. V. Ciaffi, La strutiura del Satiricon 
[Turin, 1955], p. 32 and n. 25). 

Though evidence of all kinds is abundant, it is scattered over an 
enormous space of time, the seven centuries from Plautus to Jus- 
tinian, and while certain aspects of the hotel industry are undoubt- 
edly eternal, others will have changed from generation to generation. 
It is only for the period A.D. 40-70, when the monuments of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum are supplemented by Seneca and Petro- 
nius, that we have abundant and consistent evidence both archae- 
ological and literary. Though Kleberg naturally quotes and ocea- 
sionally discusses most of the relevant passages in the Satiricon, it 
is perhaps unfortunate that he did not examine as a whole the one 
fairly detailed picture of low hotel life that has come to us from 
antiquity. 

The “learned ” characters in the Satiricon use six different nouns 
to deseribe identical establishments: hospitium, deversorium, stabu- 
lum, taberna, conductum, synoecium (the last two words are not dis- 
cussed by Kleberg). Hospitium is used twice by Trimalchio, once 
(77,4) with reference to his own house, hospitium hospites capit, 
“a special wing (Italian foresteria) receives the guests," and in the 
next sentence with reference to Seaurus who habei ad mare paternum 
hospitium, “ could stay at his father's place by the sea." It is used 
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twice by Eumolpus (85,1 and 86,7) to describe his quarters in 
Pergamum where he evidently was a paying guest in a private 
family; once by Giton (94,10) to deseribe the apartment of Ascyltos 
in the house, presumably, of the eques infamis, and once by Encol- 
pius (91, 3) for his room in the inn by the docks. It is also generally 
used by the hotel keepers of Pompeii to indieate their establishments. 
I suggest therefore that at this time the use of hospitium for dever- 
sorium was a genteel euphemism of the kind that now turns a 
boarding house into a “ guest home” and the clients of an hotel into 
4 guests." 

Deversorium is clearly the general term with a slight literary 
flavour (cf. 81, 3 where the whole passage is mock heroic), while 
stabulum is equally clearly the vulgar and colloquial term, “ digs, 
flop house.” Taberna for deversorium would seem from Giton’s 
usage (80,3) to be a pathetic diminutive, “humble little inn." 
Conductum is a technical legal term: Seneca, De Benef., VII, 5, 3, 
uses the word in the sense of “ leasehold,” but to my knowledge this 
is the only passage in Latin literature where it is clearly used in the 
sense of “rented accommodation.” Synoecium (Encolpius, 93,3) 
was probably omitted by Kleberg as a Greek, not a Latin, term, but, 
curiously enough, it is apparently unknown in Greek: Liddell and 
Scott give it on the sole authority of Petronius. Does it perhaps 
mean a tavern that acts as a kind of “community centre” for the 
neighbourhood, a “ poor man’s elub ?? 

One of the many merits of this book is that it suggests further 
lines of enquiry and provides the materials for their investigation. 
Most puzzling of terms is deversitor, which appears in the Satiricon 
alone, twice used by Encolpius. In 95,1, it would seem to mean, as 
Kleberg and many others take it, ^ publican, manager ”: he is afraid 
that Eneolpius and Co. are going to “bilk " him, and he is ready to 
go to great lengths to prevent them. Such action would seem to me 
incredibly officious on the part of “one of the regular clients (who) 
was helping out in the inn" (so H. T. Rowell, C. P., LII [1957], 
p. 223), but quite natural on the part of a manager personally 
responsible to the owner. Moreover in 95,5 he is pointedly con- 
trasted with the hospites with whom he has been drinking and the 
fact that there is also a procurator insulae, clearly a higher office, 
is no objection. The deversorium occupied only a part of the whole 
insula of which the procurator was the superintendent; in this case 
the insularii would be the tenants of the insula, the hospites the 
customers of the hotel and its restaurant, and the coctores its kitchen 
staff, 

But if deversitor in this place means a bartender, what can one 
make of 79,6, anus inter deversitores ingurgitata, which has been 
taken by everyone as meaning “ guests, customers ”: la vieille hótesse, 
elle aussi, en avait tellement avalé avec ses locataires (Ernout)? 
Must we conclude that, like hospes, the word can have two meanings? 
A glance at Kleberg’s hotel map of Pompeii may suggest an explana- 
tion. The inn in question was at one of the eity gates—the tabel- 
larius arrives with a number of carts—and there will have been at 
least half a dozen similar establishments within a stone’s throw. The 
anus will have necessarily been very well known to the various 
bartenders, who will always have been ready to let the old erone have 
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“one on the house.” I suggest, therefore, that, before locking up 
for the night, the old concierge had, after the manner of her kind, 
gone on a fairly protracted “ pub crawl” and was sleeping it off. 
Ernout's excellent translation should therefore be amended to en 
avait tellement avalé avec les bistrotiers du voisinage. 


G. BAGNANI. 
University COLLEGE, Toronto. 


KATHERINE Lever. The Art of Greek Comedy. London, Methuen 
and Co., Ltd., 1956, Pp. xii + 212. 21s. 


Miss Lever’s book devotes two chapters to archaic Greek comedy, 
four chapters to Old Comedy and Aristophanes, one to Middle 
Comedy, and one to New. The distinguishing mark of her treatment 
lies not in depth but in breadth. The specialist will find little that 
is new or otherwise irritating; the ordinary educated reader will 
find a good sketch of the subject with its cultural, especially political 
and hterary, background. The author makes many broad generaliza- 
tions. This difficult task is well done, for the author has good 
judgment. But mevitably generalization leads to some distortion. 

The most controversial page of the book is doubtless the first 
(p. vii). Here the author essays to distinguish between tragedy and 
comedy, and finds that tragedy is coneerned with the relations of 
human beings to those forces which lie beyond their control: “ God 
or the gods, fate, chance, prophecies, immutable laws of religion and 
morality, inheritance, a man’s own passions or the diabolical wicked- 
ness of others.” The comie poet, we are told, is concerned with the 
relations of human beings to forces which do lie within their control: 
“ political corruption, social and economic injustice, aggressiveness 
in individuals and countries, war, sexual desires and romantic yearn- 
ings, degeneration of literary taste, petty vexations and tensions, 
foibles and eccentricities of character.” The reviewer submits that 
Hamlet is eoneerned—and seriously concerned—with every one of 
these items which are here assigned to comedy. Pentheus is con- 
cerned with some of them. As for comedy, Aristophanes certainly 
tried to deal with forces, especially man's own folly, beyond man's 
control. The reviewer finds the distinction made by L. J. Potts 
more significant: tragedy concerns our profound desire to find our- 
selves; comedy, our desire to lose ourselves.* 

Miss Lever attempts too much in trying to characterize the great 
tragic poets in a few lines (pp. 66-7). Again, the Sophistie Move- 
ment is covered in two or three pages (pp. 78-81), and one is left 
with the impression that Hippolytus! famous phrase, “My tongue 
swore it, not I" was mere verbal quibbling. This is the impression, 
of course, that Aristophanes wanted us to get. But it is not the 


wE A i da Comedy (London, Hutehinson's University Library, 
1948), 
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impression that Cicero wanted us to get, writing at a time when 
Julius Caesar had had the senate swear to protect him (De Of., 
IIT, 108; ef. Suetonius, Jul., 84). In reality, Hippolytus! protest, 
though sophistieally phrased, is at once a challenge to the obsolescent 
eode of strict formality in oaths and a declaration of the principle 
of the priority of some obligations over others—one of the most 
fundamental principles of ethics. 

Lever (pp. 118-19) nicely characterizes the characters of Aris- 
tophanes: they naturally lack the emotional depth and psychological 
complexity of Greek tragedy or epic. Their motivations are simple 
and clear. They have little or no past, and no future. “ The result 
is a lack of substantiality which undermines the most vividly drawn 
characters.” 

In the brief chapter on New Comedy, Lever (pp. 188-9) likens 
and contrasts Menander's scene of arbitration with the agon in Aris- 
tophanes’ Knights: the contestants prepare for battle and choose a 
judge; the loser-to-be opens the argument; the judge decides. “ But 
Menander has adapted the device to his own texture.” The parts are 
not marked off by a variety of meters; the object of the contest is a 
babe in arms; the judge by an ironic twist is the baby’s grandfather. 
Tradition becomes innovation. 

But is this the true tradition of the Arbitration? The scene of 
arbitration itself is reminiscent of Euripides’ Alope, wherein there 
seems to have been a very similar dispute between two shepherds; 
there, too, the judge was the grandfather, and presumably the trial 
was conducted, and without variation of meter. The use of the baby 
reminds one of Euripides, Zphigeneia at Aulis. There are also quota- 
tions of Euripides in the Arbitration, and of course the Nurse's 
amusing referenee to him: Indeed this play of Menander seems à 
particularly clear example of Menander's adapting not Old Comedy, 
but Euripidean melodramatic tragedy. Of course Lever does treat 
briefly the matter of Euripidean influenee, beginning on the same 
page (189). But we note this ease as an example of the omission 
and distortion that is inevitable in such brief treatment. 

As on Aristophanes, Lever makes some good generalizations on 
Menander, especially in regard to the moral outlook of his plays: 
“There are forces outside of man which influence the outcome of his 
action, forces of justice and enlightenment. Even if a man’s char- 
acter leads to an evil action, the forces of good are strong enough 
to overcome this evil” (p. 198). One may be reluctant to follow 
the author, however, when she says (p. 200): * Menander’s view of 
life is comic not because it is joyous but because it is satisfying.” 
Here we may refer again to the first page of the preface and find 
that the author’s definitions there do not help very much and are not 
very consistent with what is said here. Potts’ definition helps more. 
Menander’s view of the world is superficial, but we take refuge in 
it because we cannot bear to live in the world in which we actually 
find ourselves. 

The author is well informed. But the date given (p. 9) for the 
arrival of Dionysus in Greece (“ perhaps about 500 B.C.”) is too 
late. Occasionally we miss references to recent works. For instance, 
in the discussion of Aristophanes’ attitude towards the gods (p. 92), 
the opinion of Nilsson might well have been cited. Again, the 
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author apparently gives as date of publication simply what appears 
in the copy used. Since publishers are notoriously sophistie 1n 
these matters, it is well to give the date of the original publication 
(if later issues were mere reprints), or to specify the edition used. 
Thus the date of Butcher’s work (Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art) is given as 1932 without noting the number of the edition 
(p. 131, n. 4) ; the date of Allison's Menander as 1930 (p. 202, n. 1) ; 
the date of Fowler's tenth volume of the Loeb Plutareh as 1949 
(p. 204, n. 20). 
Pur WHALEY HARSH. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


REINHOLD MERKELBACH. Die Hesiodfragmente auf Papyrus. Leip- 
zig, B. G. Teubner Verlagsgesellschaft, 1957. Pp. 57; 6 pls. 
DM. 6,40. (Sonderausgabe aus Archiv für Papyrusforschung, 
Band XVI, Heft 1.) 


This is an edition of the fragments of Hesiod which have been 
preserved on papyrus alone; it excludes all other fragments of 
Hesiod and has nothing to do with the papyri which preserve parts 
of the text of the Theogony, the Works and Days, or the Scutum. 
It is then, in effect, an edition of the papyrus fragments of the 
Hesiodie Catalogue. 

Since Traversa’s edition of the Catalogue (Hesiodi Catalogi sive 
Eoearum Fragmenta) appeared as recently as 1951, since Merkel- 
bach here announces his intention of producing a complete edition of 
al the fragments of Hesiod, and sinee it is quite possible that 
further papyrus fragments may turn up, one wonders precisely why 
this edition was published. In the first place, of course, Traversa’s 
edition was not entirely satisfactory and in the second Merkelbach 
adds five previously edited pieces which have appeared since Tra- 
versa’s edition. It is true that accretions to Greek poetry from 
papyrus sources come so rapidly these days that editions of the 
poets cannot keep up with them and this presents a problem. An 
example is Lobel and Page’s Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta which 
had hardly appeared when P. Oxy. XXIII added a papyrus apiece 
for Sappho and Aleaeus. There is no question but what the present 
edition will have a limited usefulness and it may seem lacking in 
gratitude to question the need for such a work as this, but it is to 
be feared that it will do more to complicate scholarly life and 
references than it does to facilitate Hesiodic studies. 

The fragments are presented in a new order which it seems fairest 
to refrain from judging until the discussion of this subject which 
the author promises on p. 2 appears. Here again it would have 
seemed wiser to wait until the discussion could have accompanied 
the text. For example, Merkelbach's C (Traversa 5) is not accompa- 
nied by any indication of the doubtfulness of its ascription (cf. 
Traversa, pp. llf.) beyond the general comment on p. 2 that the 
ascription is not entirely certain for all the fragments. 
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The texts presented are somewhat more conservatively supple- 
mented than in Traversa. The editing is careful and intelligent. 
Most of the fragments were re-collated on the basis of photographs, 
but relatively little new has been added as a result. Also, as might 
be expected, the editor has added relatively little in the way of newly 
proposed supplements although these are far from being unim- 
portant, Each fragment is accompanied by reference to the first 
and other previous editions, a reference to photographs, a carefully 
constructed apparatus giving all palaeographieal details, a bibli- 
ography, a summary of the contents and a citation of proposed sup- 
plements along with parallel passages. 

The book has been carefully proofread. I note under C on p. 7 
SadApwvéws cited as a proposal of Traversa. This is preferable to 
the Sarpwvéos which is what Traversa actually prints. On p. 33 the 
reference to the plate should be II instead of VI. 

The proposed supplement dA’ "EUcérz]sv in line 20 of E2 is 
questionable since there appears to be no example of diaeresis of 
this diphthong in a proper noun in Hesiod. On F 1 line 6 the cita- 
tion of Hymn Aphrod. 140: kal dyAad Oéy0at drowa has no particu- 
lar appositeness in support of the variant koi &yAaà Sap’ Óvópmvav. 
The length of the supplement proposed for line 4 of F2 seems 
improbable since it contains four full dactyls and a half while the 
same space in the preceding line could not have more than eight 
syllables. On |xadAi<p>poov tdwp of F3 line 27 Merkelbach cites 
Schol. A on B 522 where Hesiod is quoted for 65 re AuXaígot mpoter 
KaAXtppooy BSwp (fr. 37). He observes: “The same verse also 
appears in the Hymn to Apollo 241 with Aatnbey zpoyéer. The 
Homer scholiast apparently slipped in assigning the verse from the 
Hymn to Hesiod.” In the first place the two verses are obviously 
not the same and moreover there is no reason to suppose that the 
scholiast was wrong since there is little evidence of Alexandrian 
familiarity with or use of the Hymns; and even if the lines were 
identical, there would be no reason why they should not stand in 
both places. 

The citation of earlier supplements is apparently based on the 
apparatus of Rzach who offers no bibliography. This results, for 
example, in repeated references to Klouček on H with no means of 
finding, from this edition or from Rzach, where Klouéek’s contribu- 
tion originally appeared. One is also left to wonder whence came a 
eomment from Bolling on a supplement proposed by Latte (also no 
referenee) in S, whieh was not published until 1950. 

There is no index to the edition, which is perhaps not to be 
expected in what is clearly a stopgap, nor is there any indication 
of the dates of the papyri which are listed on p. 56. This last 
omission is unfortunate since the dates are of some interest. There 
are 23 papyri listed here, excluding the fragments under Z and 
P. S.I. 1384 as belonging to the same roll as P. Oxy. 2075. These 
texts range in date from the second century B. C. to perhaps as late 
as the fourth century of our era and this is noteworthy testimony 
to the popularity of the Catalogue throughout these five centuries. 


Luorvp W. DALY. 
UNIVERSITY OP PENNSYLVANTA. 
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Orro LzNpLE. Die *Pandorasage" bei Hesiod. Textkritische und 
motivgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. Würzburg, Verlag Konrad 
Triltseh, 1957. Pp. 140. 


The “beautiful evil” (xaAév kakóv) which in the Theogony Zeus 
sends to man as punishment for Prometheus’ theft is woman, the 
prototype and ancestress of her sex. In the Works and Days the 
creature so carefully fashioned for the same purpose is once more 
woman but also a particular woman who bears her individual name, 
Pandora, and while here too it is clear that she herself is meant to 
be the evil she also releases a host of other evils from the wi@os. 
Every close comparison between the two stories raises problems with 
which it is difficult to cope. In addition, there are divergences 
within the section of the Works and Days. The gods whom Zeus 
bids fashion and equip the woman (vv. 60-8) are not the same as 
those who immediately afterwards busy themselves with carrying out 
his orders (vv. 69-82). Fortunately we know whom to hold responsi- 
ble for all these troubles. Whether the story in the Works and Days 
keeps too close to that of the Theogony or whether it departs too 
far from that poem and its gods, the rhapsodus interpolator must 
under all circumstances bear the blame. 

After reviewing the contributions of other scholars Lendle sides 
with the more “ radical” erities who athetize Op. 70-82, the deserip- 
tion of the woman's ereation by Hephaestus and of the deviees by 
which other gods add to her beautiful appearance or complete her 
character. There is no denying that radical criticism has a strong 
ease. Of Lendle’s own arguments two strike me as particularly 
important. While Zeus’ order dwells on the inherent and intrinsic 
characteristics of woman, the execution of it concentrates on matters 
of external adornment, i.e. on xégpos instead of #605. And Aphro- 
dite whom Zeus bids provide the attractive and erotic qualities does 
nothing of the sort and plays no part at all in the execution; in 
point of fact Pandora’s attractions are furnished by the Horai, 
Charites, and Peitho, yet the Horai and Peitho are not too well 
qualified for this task if we remember what the Theogony says about 
them, and it is doubtful whether they could take Aphrodite’s place 
before the lyric poets had included them in her following. 

Thus the least that we should conelude is that there has been 
some rewriting in Op. 69-82. lLendle goes further, regarding the 
entire section as an interpolation. This would deprive Hesiod also 
of the lines (80-2) introducing and justifymg the name Pandora. 
Ever since Carl Robert brought up the Earth goddess Pandora 
scholars have wondered how she relates to the Pandora of Op. 80 ff. 
Lendle's diseussion of the evidenee for this goddess is full of interest, 
but does it lead ineseapably to the conclusion that the woman in 
our story owes her name to the Earth goddess and an interpolator 
rather than to Hesiod’s own penchant for meaningful names? I am 
not sure (rather oddly, Lendle who denies Hesiod the name Pandora 
eredits him with the invention of Epimetheus and of the contrast 
between his name and that of Prometheus). 

However this may be, Lendle's analysis of the Pandora story 
proves that the divergences from the Theogony are greater and that 
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the reasons for them lie deeper than we had believed. The miĝos 
of evils is Hesiod's own invention, conceived under the influence of 
IL, XXIV, 527 ff. Its connection with the woman who should her- 
self be the evil is arbitrary rather than organic, but the story 
certainly fulfills its purpose of throwing light on the living condi- 
tions of the peasant—and in particular of the lazy peasant (Perses). 
The composite character of the whole episode has perhaps never 
been so well brought out, the origin of the different motifs never 
so successfully traced. 

The book has three Appendices, 1) a “stemma” showing the 
relation between all deseriptions of elaborate dressing and adorning 
in early epies and hymns, 2) a list of etymologies and related devices 
in archaic poetry, and 3) photographie reproductions of the archae- 
ological material used in the section on the Barth goddess. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Homer H. Duss. A Roman City in Ancient China. London, The 
China Society, 1957. Pp. 48; 1 pl 15s. (China Society Sino- 
logical Series, 5.) 


Parts of this material have already been published in several 
places, including this Journal (LXII [1941], pp. 322-30). The pith 
of the matter is not complicated, but the detective-story deduction 
that a small band of Roman mercenaries were settled on the frontier 
of China is intricate and spiced with classical and oriental learning. 

In the second century B.C. there was dissension among the 
Hsiungnu (Huns) north of the Great Wall of China. An unsuccess- 
ful chieftain moved west and established himself as a sort of robber 
king in what is now Soviet Turkistan. He had only 3,000 followers 
and was a small-time swashbuckler, not a shaker of nations; but it 
is well to remember that men like Chingis Khan and Tamurlane also 
began as small-time swashbucklers. 

Eventually two Chinese frontier proconsuls mounted an unauthor- 
ized expedition against him. If their ploy had miscarried, they 
would have been in trouble, but they hoped that the glory of suecess 
would make it impolitic to impeach them for forging an imperial 
edict in order to assemble men and provisions. There seems to be a 
kinship among bold men on frontiers of empire. One is reminded of 
the Englishman who against orders, so the story goes, annexed 
Sindh and then cabled to London: peccavi. Possibly General Mac- 
Arthur was brushing up his Latin when he plunged so far north 
of the 38th parallel that he never got a chance to use it. 

The two doughty Chinese surprised the Hsiungnu troublemaker in 
his fortified capital and cut off his head. Among their spoils of 
vietory were 145 men “taken alive,” listed separately from “ more 
than a thousand" who “surrendered.” Professor Dubs then makes 
the assumption that these men were brought back and settled at a 
Chinese town or frontier post. (His use of the word “ city” is too 
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grand.) The city was given the name Li-chien, anciently something 
more like Liek-g‘ien. Dubs and others have identified this as equiva- 
lent to “lexan,” in a Chinese transcription and abbreviation of 
Alexandria (in Egypt), at that time the only name that the Chinese 
had for the Roman empire. A further assumption is here involved: 
the 145 men were Roman legionaries who had been captured by the 
Parthians at the battle of Carrhae in 54 B.C., had escaped, made 
their way eastward, and taken service under the Hsiungnu who was 
trying to make himself the terror of the trade routes. 

The kingpin of the theory is a single sentence in the Chinese 
account which Dubs, following the late Professor Duyvendak, be- 
lieves to be a literary description of a series of painted battle scenes. 
It runs: “more than a hundred foot-soldiers, lined up on either side 
of the gate in a fish-seale formation, were practising military drill." 
Dubs, probably correctly, takes “ fish-seale formation" as a Chinese 
depiction of the Roman testudo. 

There we may leave the detective story, which is entertaining and 
convincing, but one historical comment is called for. Western 
scholars have been obsessed with tracing connections between China 
and the West, especially the Roman empire. Details are piled up 
until they look mountainous, and the fact that they are after all 
rather trivial details is lost from sight. The fact remains that the 
two Turkistans, west and east, Russian and Chinese, were so vast 
that movements through them of peoples, armies, and cultural 
influences lost penetrating power. There was one Attila who was 
accompanied, by the time he reached Gaul, largely by fellow- 
travelling Goths and others, and one Chingis Khan whose troops, by 
the time they reached Poland and the Adriatic, were largely Turkish 
replacements. Apart from that, China remained China and the 
West remained the West. The real history of what happened 
between the Great Wall and the Danube has yet to be written in 
its own right. 


Owen LATTIMORE. 
Tre Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


F. E. Apcock. The Greek and Macedonian Art of War. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1957. Pp. 
vi+ 109. (Sather Classical Lectures, 30.) 


In size and in content this volume is slighter and more popular 
than most of the contributions to this distinguished series. The 
Greek historian will find little that is new in its pages, but he and 
classicists in general may well enjoy and profit by reading a 
pleasantly written synoptic account of the art of war from the 
emergence of the hoplite army in the seventh century to the Roman 
conquest of the east. In the first chapter, The City-State at War, 
the emphasis is naturally placed on the hoplite formation, which, 
like the city-state itself, depended on community solidarity for 
success rather than on the brilliant exploits of individual fighters. In 
the following chapters Adcock deals with the changed conditions 
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after the Peloponnesian War when the use of mercenaries and light- 
armed troops and the increasing professionalism led to various new 
developments in tactics, with naval warfare, cavalry, elephants, and 
siegeeraft, and with strategy and tactics, where he links strategy 
with foreign policy and follows “the orthodox distinction that the 
theatre of war is the province of strategy, as the field of battle is 
the province of tactics” (p. 76). Throughout the book the author 
avoids controversy. For example, when discussing naval warfare 
he contents himself with saying that he does not believe “that a 
trireme was rowed with three superimposed banks of oars, but by a 
single tier of oars arranged in groups of three as in the Venetian 
galleys of the Middle Ages” and referring in a footnote to several 
articles on the subject (p. 31). He adds that “ the erucial invention 
was probably that of the outrigger to support the oars and even out 
their leverage.” In matters of tactics and strategy Epaminondas 
is properly given a prominent place. Adcock considers him not only 
an innovator in battle tactics but also the first Greek to indulge in 
the strategy of overthrow, as is illustrated by his crippling of 
Spartan power in the years following Leuctra. 

In a book which treats a broad subject and covers a long period 
of time, the author naturally has to be selective in his citing of 
evidence, Although it is probably captious to suggest items which 
might have been referred to, I must confess to a feeling of surprise 
that in the section on siegecraft there was no mention of Alexander’s 
famous siege of Tyre, described at great length by Arrian, IT, 18-24, 
or of the much talked about helepolis of Demetrius Poliorcetes at the 
siege of Rhodes, deseribed in elaborate detail by Diodorus, XX, 91, 
and that in the section on elephants there 1s no allusion to the well- 
known battle of Indian and Afriean elephants at Raphia in 217 
(Polybius, V, 84-5). The fact that Ptolemy IV was victorious 
despite the total defeat of his African elephants confirms Adcock’s 
statement (p. 55) that elephants “are found more often involved 
in defeat than in the forefront of success.” 

Joun V. A. FINE. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Francis H. Foses Philosophical Greek: An Introduction. Chi- 
cago, Univ, of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp xii + 321. $5.00. 


BamrHOLOMEW Furrsr. A Reading Course in Greek (2nd edition). 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, Grail Publications, 1956. Pp. xiv + 282. 
Price unlisted. 


L. A. Wiping, Greek for Beginners. London, Faber and Faber, 
1957. Pp. 169. 9s. 6d. 


Teachers of Greek will weleome these three new books to choose 
from for first year Greek classes; the more there are, the more each 
instruetor can approach his own ideal. Of the three, that by the 
late Professor Fobes is the most serious effort; in its own way it 
comes very close to perfection. 
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It is called an introduction to philosophical Greek; more precisely 
it is an introduction to Aristotle, and an introduction which all save 
specialists in this difficult author will find useful. The first third 
of the book contains the usual introductory material, with paradigms, 
vocabulary, and sentences for translation into both Greek and Eng- 
lish. The second third is composed of twenty-four substantial pas- 
sages from Aristotle with notes, to which is added a single passage 
from Plato, and a set of yv@pa: from “ Menander. The last third 
contains paradigms arranged in comparative tables, Greek and Eng- 
lish vocabularies, and an index. 

What distinguishes this from many another introduction is the 
thoroughness and attention to detail which are everywhere exhibited. 
As an example I cite the Greek vocabulary which, in addition to the 
English translation, gives (where applicable): related Greek words, 
English derivatives, cognates, roots (of verbs), philosophical Latin 
equivalents, and references to the section of the book in which the 
words are used. There is a good deal of sound linguistic material 
in the book, as well as grammatical information not usually included 
in an introduction. It is beautifully printed (it was composed in 
Leyden) and its price is remarkably low. If somewhere there are 
students who wish (and are able) to begin Greek with Aristotle, 
here is their perfect guide. 

A good many students these days are eager to hasten along the 
most direct road to the New Testament, and they are impatient of 
any detours via Aristotle, or Plato, or Homer. To them Father 
Fuerst’s book is addressed, and although there are a few classical 
billboards along the roadside in the form of some ancient University 
Prints, the Gospel according to John is reached in Chapter 1. We 
read it, in fact, before we learn the Greek alphabet, for the book is 
based on what I am told is ealled the Inductive Method. Normally, 
this method would appear chancy, but the texts to be read (all from 
John and Luke) are fairly familiar beforehand, so perhaps, for this 
special purpose, it will sueceed. There are a good many notes on 
all sorts of things, written in a rather racy style which will appeal 
to students, and the usual vocabularies and index at the back. The 
text is set up in varitype. 

Mr. Wilding's little book is addressed to the British schoolboy, 
and its low price and attractive appearance will make it useful to 
his American counterpart. It is meant to be used in conjunction 
with a grammar, and thus does not contain as many paradigms as we 
would like. There are sentences for translation, both into Greek and 
English, and a good many passages, mostly adapted from Herodotus, 
to be read. Yet it does seem extraordinary still to teach the old 
Anglieizing pronunciation, with the excuse that “we shall never 
know exactly how the ancient Greeks pronounced their language.” 


J. H. Youna. 


Yue Jorns HorkErNs UNIVERSITY. 
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